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We gratefully acknowledge the receipt of the “ Narrative of a Disputation 
held between two Christian and three Mahometan Doctors ; translated from ; 


an Arabic MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford.” This very singular eer 
shall appear in our next Number. 

We regret extremely that the “Letters of a celebrated Nobleman” did not 
arrive till the present Number of our Magazine was made up. 

The long and laborious Essay ‘‘ Qn the History of the Superstitions of the 
Middle Ages,” shall be divided into sections, and printed in the course of the 
present year.—The Section, on “ Albertus Magnus,” probably in our next 
Number. 

The “‘ Exmoor Courtship” shall appear as soon as possible. 

We have received several communications concerning the late interference 
of the Customhouse officers at Leith, in regard to the specimens sent from the 
Polar Expedition to a scientific gentleman in Edinburgh. Among these ig 
very cutting epistle in verse, addressed to the Collector at Leith, which we 
would have willingly inserted had talent been the only thing which we esteem 
requisite in such compositions. We are willing, however, to ascertain the 
truth of the whole matter by a careful examination into the facts of the case, 
and shall for this purpose depute one or two of our most intelligent friends 

to hold a communing with the Collector himself, and report to us the result. 
For the greater convenience of that officer, we shall permit the scrutiny to he 
gone into at his own dwelling-house, any day he pleases, at 5 o'clock, P. M. 

Our highly respected Correspondent T. must excuse us for once declining to 
insert a paper of his. On looking over the past Numbers of our Work, he 
will easily perceive that our plan quite excludes such communications a8 Te 
views of Single Sermons. The importance of one topic handled in the Synod 
Sermon, on which our Correspondent has commented, might perhaps have di- 
duced us to transgress our rule at some less busy period of the year ; but we 
hope its eloquent and energetic Author (Dr Hodgson) may be induced 
place his ideas in a shape better adapted for our purposes. 
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REMARKS ON THE ROMANCE OF ANTAR.* 


Tue few detached passages translated 
into German in the Mines de [ Orient, 
can scarcely be said to have done more 
‘than excite the attention of scholars 
to this Arabian Romarice. The merit 
of having introduced even them to any 
thing like an acquaintance with its 
merits, belongs exclusively to Mr Ha- 
milton. We are not awere that any 
s0 considerable addition has for a long 
time been made to our stock of orien- 
tal knowledge and amusement as by 
his excellent production ; nay, we al- 
most think that when he has furnish- 
ed his version, he will have conferred 
on us a favour only second to that 
which has immortalized the name of 
Galland 


Antar, or Antara, of whom, on a 
former occasion, we have spoken a 
few words,t is the knight-errant 
(Kar’ s¥oxn») of Arabia ; and our read- 
ers will be able to judge for them- 
selves, » apd he be not also, in all 

bility, the original and prototype 
Pike knights-errant of Euro lis 
adventures bear a likeness which can 
scarcely be supposed to be entirely ac- 
_tidental to those of our western Pal- 
“mérin and Amadis; or rather, per- 
haps, we should say, to our romantic 
stories of Coeur-de-Lion and the Cam- 
peador. The history was, it is sup- 
posed, compiled from the oral narta- 
tives of the story tellers, and thrown 
into its present form by Osmay, one 


of the scholars who uented the 
court of Haroun-al-Raschid ; but there 
is no reason to doubt the real existence 
of its hero. Antar was a poet as well 
as a warrior ; and the well knéwn pro- 
duction, which goes under his name,and 
which forms part of the Moallakhat, 
is introduced into the body of this ro- 
mance itself, although Mr Hamilton 
has not yet reached it in his transla- 
tion. Smaller pieces in verse are 
every where scattered throughout the 
narrative ; a mode of composition very 
common, both among the Persians 
and Arabs. For even in the thou- 
sand and one nights, although the 
European reader would scarcely sus- 
pect it to be so, the more passionate 
speeches aud descriptions are all in 
verse. The style has indeed much 
higher authority in its favour, for the 
prophetic books of the Old Testament, 
at even some of the historical ones, 
abound in the same sort of intermix- 
ture. The time when the incidents 
of the story occur is in the cen 
before Mahomet, when the Arabs sti 
drank wine, and “ blasphemed in ig- 
norance.” 

Nothing can be more delightful 
than the feeling which attends us in 
our first perusal of Antar. We are - 
trans into a scene of which we 
have before seen nothing, but in which 
we recognise at once, as if by intuition, 


the glow, the wildness, the vastness 





* Antar, a Bedoueen Romance; translated from the Arabic. By Terrick Hamilton, 
Esq. Oriental Secretary to the British Embassy at Constantinople. London, Murray, 


1819. pp. 298. 


+ See Magazine, No XVII. for August 1818—Article, On Menil’s edition of An- 


tara’s Poem. 
Vou. IV. 
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—all the unchanged and unchange- 
able features of the eternal desert. 


The perso into whose company 
we are introduced have the most in- 


imitable air of dignified barbarism ; 
they have no idea of pleasure ex- 
cept what consists in gallopping a- 
long the sand on the back 
descended 


a far- 
courser, or reposing be- 
neath the shadow of some green palm- 
trees by the side of a fountain.— 
Even their plundering expeditions 
seem to be undertaken by them more 
for the excitement of the chase and 
the combat, than for the sake of the 
booty itself. And yet their booty is 
of no despicable kind. The slow ca- 
ravan is terrified in the midst of the 
desert by a cloud of dust, more regu- 
lar in its shape and its progress than 
those which are tost up by the wind 
alone, and which form, as it were, 
the perpetual waves of that limitless 
ocean. From the midst of the cloud 
they soon hear the cry of onset, and 
see the flashing of the javelins. ‘“‘ They 
come down to the field, and they are 
like furious lions; they gallop and 
before the warriors. They 
rush into the scene of blows and 
thrusts. They dash down on them, 
mounted on raven-coloured steeds, 
strong sinewed. Then begins the 
storm and the bluster—the sport and 
exertion—the give and take—the 
struggle and the wrestle—and every 
eye gazes intently, and every neck is 
stretched out.” The prize is “ fine 
linen,”—and “ precious stones,”—and 
** all manner of merchandize ;” among 
the rest, beautiful damsels covered up 
in long veils, Koptish and Arabian ; 
some having ‘‘ cheeks like the piony,” 
** eyes like the roe of the desert,” 
and “ glances like the arrows of 
death ;” others, in the language of 
Solomon, “ black but comely.” 

In one of these expeditions, a noble 
Redoueen, by name Shedad, receives 
as his share a negress called Zebeebah. 
Like the King of Israel, he has no ob- 
jection to her dark colour. ‘‘ She had 
made a great impression on the heart of 
Shedad, and he longed for her in his 
soul. Her form was delicate; her 
ae eee love ; her smile was en- 
chanting, and her gestures ful.” 
“* In blackness,” says Shedad, “ there 
pao ——- if thou observest its 

well, eyes do not regard 
the white or red. Were it not for the 
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black of the night, the dawn woylg 
not _ 
“ Sh visited her morning and 
and thus matters benny ito 
3 and when her time came, she 
rought forth a boy, black and like 
an elephant, flat nosed, blear eyed, 
ired ; the corners 


ey ated ; strong boned, 
he was like a fragment of a 
immensely long, and with 
flashed sparks of fire. His 
pate and make resembled 
SS) was overjoyed at seving 
called him Antar, and for man 
continued to gaze on him with 
But when Zebeeba wished to wean hi 
grumbled and growled exceedi 
the corners of his eyes became 


#3 
fa 


B 
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Ej 
felis 


Ze 


ed like a mass of cri 


so that he ap 
is was his condition till he 


blood ; and 
a ha bop ful child of course, 
This ho child is, 
duly iio | by his father; but the 
companions of the foray in which his 
mother was captured, when they learn 
that the lady has produced a boy, ale 
lege that they were not aware of her 
fruitfulness, and that Shedad has go 
too great a share of the booty, in 
ion of such a quick breeder, 
King Zoheir, the patriarch of the tribe, 
hearing of the dispute, expresses a 
wish to see the child, who is its chief 
cause. Antar is brought into the pre. 
sence, and his majesty is so much ter. 
rified by his shocking appearance, that 
he tosses a piece of raw meat at him, 
by way of bon-bon. The King’s bull- 
dog, however, thinks the present an 
infraction upon his dues, and snati 
it—but mark the issue: “ Anta 
followed him till he came up with 
him; he was greatly carigilt: and 
seized hold of him with all his 
strength. He wrenched open _his 
jaws, and tore them in twain even t 
his seen me ees: the pay 3 
out of his mouth.” The possession ¢ 
‘ this wretch,” as the King calls him, 
is, however, confirmed to Shedad, who 
gives Zebeebah a small house to live 
in by herself with her children. Antar 
continues to grow every day in bulk 
and in boldness. One day he is em- 
ployed to look after some cattle, when 
a wolf darts upon them from a thick- 
et. Antar “‘ runs after him and smites 
him with his staff between the eyes, 
and makes the oil of his brains to fly 
out from between his ears, and slays 
him.” In short, neither beast nor 
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can resist the prowess of this in- 
fant Alcides, and ere: long ‘ his name 
is a terror among all the servants of 


The first exploit which makes him 
celebrated in a more extensive circle, 
js his killing of a favourite slave of 
Prince Shas, the son of King Zoheir. 
This is in a style of most 

iarchal simplicity. 

One day the poor ean vam 

j orphans met together, were drivi 
ps Span and their fiecks to dsink, aml 
wereall ing by the water side. Daji came 
up and stop them all, and took posses- 
sion of the water for his master’s cattle. 
Just then an old woman belonging to the 
tribe of Abs came up to him, and accosted 
him in a suppliant manner, saying, Be so 

, master Daji, as to let my ca hp 

yy are all the property I possess, and I 
the by their mmife Pity my flock and 
cover my ; have compassion on 
edgy whe request, and let them 
drink... But he paid no attention to her de- 
mand, and abused her. She was greatly 
distressed and shrunk back. Then came an- 
other old woman and addressed him, O mas- 
ter Daji, I am a poor weak old woman, as 

see ; time has dealt hardly with me, it 
aimed its arrows at me; and its daily 
and nightly calamities have destroyed all 
my men. I have lost my children and my 
husband, and since then I have been in 
distress ; Prmmenecey prams 
let them drink, for I live on the milk 
produce. Pity my forlorn state; I 
have no one to tend them, therefore grant 
a apaea and be so kind as to let them 


“ As soon as Daji heard these words, 
and perceived the crowd of women and 
men, his pride increased, and his obstinacy 
was not to be moved, but he struck the 
woman on the stomach, and threw her down 
on her back, and uncovered her nakedness, 
whilst all the slaves laughed at her. When 
Antar perceived what had occurred, his pa- 
gan pride pla od renee R, all his limbs, 
and he could not endure the sight. He 
ran up to the slave, and calling out to him, 
You bastard, said he, what mean you by 
this disgusting action ? Do you dare to vio- 
late. an Arab woman? May God destroy 
your limbs, and all that consented to this 
act. 


** When the slave heard what Antar 


blow, and his senses returned ; he then ran 
at the slave, and seizing him by one of the 
legs, threw him on his back. He thrust 
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among them with his 
his sword.” 

The result of this fray might have 
proved fatal to Antar, but for the inter- 

ition of Malik, a brother of Prince 
has, who takes a fancy to the boy, and 

intercedes for him with King Zobeir. 
His majesty sends him back to his fa- 
ther’s dwelling in triumph, where he is 
immediately surrounded by all the fe- 
males of the establishment, “ amongst 
whom were his aunts and his cousin, 
whose name was Ibla. Now Ibla was 
younger than Antar, and a merry lass ; 
oe bi re -. ary ni moon, - 
she uently joked with Antar, 

wal vey udder ish him as he was 
her servant.” The particular kind- 
ness of Ibla, on this occasion, seems 
to have made a strong impression on 
the heart of Antar, and from that mo- 
ment his love for this ‘‘ merry lass” 
forms the chief passion of his soul, and 
the strongest stimulus to all his hero- 
ic exertions. The maiden, however, 
takes no notice of her admirer, because, 
being a slave, and the son of a slave, 
he cannot for a moment be sup) 
worthy of a noble born Arabian dam- 
sel like Ibla. There is much nature, 
we think, in this little incident. 

“One day he entered the house of his 
uncle Malik, and found his aunt combing 
his cousin Ibla’s hair, which flowed down 
her back, dark as the shades of night. An- 
tar was quite rised, but Ibla ran away 
as soon as Antar entered and seen her, 
as her sable locks waved to the d be- 
hind her. This increased 's astonish- 
ment; he was greatly agitated, and could 
pay no attention to any thing ; he was anxi- 
ous and thoughtful.” 

From this time his ‘‘ anguish be- 
comes oppressive ;” the tears rush in- 
to his eyes whenever heisees her ; he 
addresses to her the most fervent effu- 
sions in verse, and manifests every 
symptom of the most authentic pas- 
sion. He is-aware that he has in his 
present condition no hope, and he re-~ 
solves to raise himself to the state of a 
free Arab by means of his sword. In 
the meantime, however, his passion is 
suspected, and he is ordered into con< 
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fineinent by his father ; 
the name of the slave who 
‘ed him, his wrath immediately sw 
into irresistible violence, he bursts his 
cords like Samson, and, ing into 

field, he immediately slays the ob- 
ject of his resentment in the same 
shocking manner in which he had al- 
ready despatched the slave of Prince 
Shas. is homicide brings him into 
new jeopardy, and his er and 
brothers pursue him with intent to 
kill him. They come yup with Antar 
ee ar d find = act 
of killing a igious lion, pour se 
p naceen. & piv. ashe had strangled 
this “‘ dog of the plain,” he rips her 
up, kindles a fire with dry sticks, and 
roasts and devours the entire carcase. 
Shedad and his companions, amazed 

this display of strength and stom- 

, think it prudent to make a quiet 
retreat; and Prince Malik, hearing 
their account of what had occurred, 
again interests himself so much as to 
procure the pardon of Antar. 

Shortl this, while Shedad is 
absent, the women are amusing them- 
prt ae nie and yore dy the 
garden, when they are surprised by a 

‘of horsemen ye another tribe, and 
carried off in the unceremonious man- 
ner to which Arabian ladies are so well 
accustomed. Among the rest is Ibla. 
‘Antar, who happened to be at some 
little distance, does not hear of this 
bein immediately ; but returning in 
a short time, and learning the absence 
of his love, his rage becomes so great 
that he runs off, on foot, and single- 
handed, in pursuit of the marauders. 
He engages them With irresistible fu- 
y and ends with slaying ‘seven 

, and bringing back the whole 
of the females ior erhash —Ibla bei 
mounted en croupe on the horse whi 
he himself rides. The women are pas- 
sionate in their acknowledgmen 


i Faesine 


masters might conceive a dis- 

for thet in consequence of this 
, it is earnestly itreated of 

ent that the affair should be 


gust 
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= mate, that excites ny won 
mare Artar was riding mn 
chi of the Cahieniuns, att do cal 
were those thé horsemen rode whom 
slain; the spoil and all he had 
were concealed at his mother’s. ’ 
he replied, as I was tending ; 
y, there came some Cahtaniang 
re them ah itnmense quafitity of ¢ 
were much fati 
Par Bee ter, eer Brng I 
ed them, and finding these horse& separa 
from the rest, I took them and brov 
them back. Thou wicked slave, said $ 
dad, these are no horses strayed from thi 
owners, thou hast carried thém off 


thou leave off this conduct till thou hast 
cited fends atnong the Arabs, and élain 
tées and horsemen! Never again will 
thee take my cattle to the re ; 
béat him With the whip he had in hi 

and 8 he continued to lash aid thrash hi 
no gdod will come of thee, said he; éyi 
and abominations are rooted in thee ; the 
wilt breed dissensions among the Arab tribes, 
and thou wilt make us 4 common tale amon; 
nations. His father still beat him and 
bused him, and he bore it all. 

** At last Semeeah (the wife of Sheild) 
came out, and seeing What was going on, she 
wept wr She sprang and 
threw h on his breast, 
sooner shalt théu beat me than him; 
= not ~—— such ill treatment, O 

But Shedad became very an 
her, and shoving her away, tet Fe Nf 
on her back. ‘She rose up and cast 
into Antar’s arms, uncovering her head, and 
letting her hair flow down her shoulders, 
This excited Shedad’s surprise. What has 
happened to this wretch, he exclaimed, that 
you feel so much affection and tenderness? 
is bands, said Semeeah, “i 
whole story to you. me, 
and I will slbsads him. ‘Then she 
all that Antar had done; how 


attacked seventy horsemi 
iven them back in confusion 
d had secured in safety all 


Then Semeéah fe- 


Cais in dismay, no resource at hand, 
their veils trailing on the surface of ee 
earth. Ibla too! they mounted her be 

a Warrior, whilst her tears streamed down 
her - The ny 4 tig 
éd, fled; evéry one fied, trem :. 
nyrreye m 5 

anid in misery. 
Woke Hae away, and every heart was 
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displaying, in a still more remarkable 
apace, the peerless strength and va~ 


lour of Antar, occurs not long after 
s. King Zoheir himself has gone 

i his warriors to attack the 

rival tribe of Cahtan. That tribe, 
however, happen to be on their march 
to attack Zoheir, and the two armies 
miss each other by the way. Antar, 


in spite of at the heroism he had for- 
werly displayed, is still, from feelin: 
of Atab pate kept in the station of a 
slave by his father Shedad, and he has 
not therefore gone forth with the free- 
men to battle. He is at home, as of 
old, tending the cattle, when the ene- 
my es the tents of Zoheir and 
his tribe. ‘‘ He received them as the 
dust receiveth the first drops o 
at He defends ae thet m4 
the wealth of the king, and puts the 
Cahtanians SEM. On his return, 
i rstanding what has 
Antar in a robe of 
honour, mounts him upon a fine horse, 
and entertains him at table “ till the 
wine sported with their senses.” Not- 
withstanding all this, however, She- 
dad still r to acknowledge An- 
tar as his son, and so to elevate him 
above his servile condition. The hero, 
denis, any longer ee this in- 
ignity, goes by night to the tent of 
his sci as Princes Malik, and hav- 
ing bid him farewell, he mounts his 
, and rides out into the desert to 
seek his fortune for himself, in the 
true style of “ Cabelleria Andantesca.” 
He meets a small of his own 
tribe, marauding in the wilderness, 
and joining himself to them, his supe- 
Tior skill and valour soon secure to him 
the place of captain. A rich Howdah, 


travelling with a royal bride ’ 
the plain, forms their first bot. ¢ 
second is a ee rivalled lineage 

i inseparable companion 
of all the adventures. of Antar. “ His 
hoofs,” says our narrative, “ were as 
flat as beaten coin ; when he neighed, 
he seemed about to , and his ears 
were like po 4 sire was Wasil, 
and his dam Hemema.” Mounted on 
this horse, armed with the unconquer- 
able Indian sword Dhami, aud animat- 
ed with the love of Tbla, nothing can 
resist the prowess of Antar. After a 
variety of adventures in the desert, he 
is engaged in the most cruel of all his 
battles with the tribe of Maan, when 
his friend, Prince Malik, arrives by 
accident in the field, and is the witness 
of his victory. ‘The joy and gratitude 
of Antar, on this meeting, are as en- 
thusiastic as his valour had beén. ‘The 
prince insists that Antar should return 
with him to the’king ‘his father, and 
our hero consents. ey are proceed- 


ing on their journey precio Mi i: 
Us 


Antar’s passion seizing him, 
exclaims : 

** When the breezes blow from Mount 
Saadi, their freshness calms the fire of my 
love and transports. Let my tribe remem- 
ber I ave gapected Saets toich 5 best 
feel not my worth, and € not 

ts with me. ere there not.a 

maid settled in the tents, why should T 
fer their society to absence ? Slimly 
she, and the magic influence of her eye pre- 
serves the bones of a corpse from enteri 
the tomb. The sun as it sets, turns 
her, and says, Darkness obscures the 
do shou rise in my absence ; and th 
ant moon calls out to her, Come 
thy face is like me when Iam at the 
ae y! The Tamari 

in of her in the morn and the 
and say, Away, thou wani 
form of the laurel ! she turns away abashed, 
and throws aside her veil, and 
scattered 


from 
Ph cgay cobs 
es. an 
her forefathers, 
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acclamations of joy, 

none more than Ibla.” 
ing, however, his fa- 
returns, and he refuses 


eEEFEFL 
aati 


u 


Z 


ile Arabs, and 
in which the invaders have great- 


ly the advan Antar refuses to 
“take any share in the conflict. ‘“‘ Ye 
have refused me the name of son,” 
ays he; “I am but a herdsman slave; 
it is not for me to fight with the war- 
riors of Yemen.” At last, when all 
hope of safety for their own existence 
is extinguished in the breast of his fa- 

his kinsmen, they fall at the 


BYE 
ed, the hero once more mounts Abier,. 
and scatters the enemy “ i 
before the wind.” But the faithless 
father of his mistress repents ‘hig 
eo in ene of the ise te at 
e in the hour of danger. | He 
pe pani to mg? bg fulfilment af 
is engagement from to 
the hope os ors riv: a » 
arrive, capable o n 
with a high hand- toward | Ameee 
This wooer at last arrives, in the pére 
son of Amarah, an Arab prinee, 
offers a dower so magnificent, that 
quite dazzles the understanding of 
Ibla’s father, viz: “ A hae 
es and ~ camels, and a thousand 
eep, and twenty Ooshareeyi camels, 
and twenty horses of the noblest breed, 
and a hundred silk robes, and 
satin garments spangled rich in gel 
and twenty strings of the finest jew-ls, 
and a hundred skins of wine for the 
feast, and a hundred male, and as 
many female slaves.” This Proposal: 
is made in presence of King Zehir, 
and Antar hears it patiently t.. .0e 
end. He then bursts forth :— ve 
“ Thou t of a man—thou refuse ! 
—thou villain! Dost thou at such a time 
as this demand [bla in marriage ?—thou 
coward, did not I demand her when she 
was in the midst of twelve thousand war. | 
riors, waving their bone-cleaving swords, 
and thou thy brother were flying ar 
the rocks and the wilds? I then d 
rh engreee ary. Bt ip hex tinge, and li- | 
her from the man that had cap-, 
tured her; but, now that she is in the tent , 
of her father and mother, thou wouldst de-., 
mand her! By the faith of an illustrious’ 
Arab, thou dastard,’ if oe not give 
th ions to Ib! , 
dows ition n thee, and I will 
ions and thy 


evil tiding to thyself and thy posterity i 
Zoheir interteres to prevent blood- 
shed, and Ibla’s relations having renew- 
ed their promise to Antar, the evening 
is again concluded in feasting, “till the 
wine 8 with them.” Next morn- 
ing it is suggested to Ibla’s father and’ 
brother, that by craft they may pet=/ 
haps succeed in putting an end to the. 
proposalsof Antar. They call upon him, ” 
and ask of him, by way of dower to Ib- . 
la, a thousand Assafeer camels, “ that ; 
she may boast of them.” Antar, in igno- 
rance of ~ nature of these animals, ; 
agrees to the request; but, on inquiry, . 
he soon begi “4 understand the trick - 
which hag been played upon him ; for 
they told himi, that “the camels were in 
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the kingdom of Monzar, the king of 
the princes of the Arabs, and the lieu- 
tenant of Chosroe Nushirvan, whose 
armies are innumerable.” 
‘46 Uncle, said he, I will give you these 
camels Idatled with the treasures of their 
nigsters: but give me your hand, and be- 
troth me to. your daughter, and thus shew 
me the purity of yourintentions. So Ma- 
hk 6 ia Yga Rand, and a fire blazed in 
eart. 


on the body of any oth 

ve died, and drank the cup of death and 
annihilation: but thou art unhurt by them. 
Her words descended to his’ heart cooler 
than the purest water, and he thus address- 
ed her : 
wee 6 'The ty Ibla laughed when she 
saw that I xine ry and that my ribs were 
sttatched with the spears. Do not laugh 
fior’be astonished when the horsemen and 
armies’ surround ‘me. © The barb ‘is 
like death in my hand, and on it are various 
figures’ traced in blood. I am indeed sur- 


= how ahy one can see my form in the 
y of contests, and survive.” ” 
Next morning Antar mounts Ab- 
jer, and sets off on his perilous jour- 
He meets at even-tide with an 
rey alking along th 
“ * An old man was w: ong the 
, and his face almost touched his 
So I said to him, why art thou thus 
stooping ? He said, as he waved his hands 
towards me, my youth is lost somewhere on 
the ground, and I am stooping in search of 
it.’ ” 


This venerable person welcomes 
him with “ a cup of milk cooled in 
the wind arian. by the way, is no 
bad method of cooling better liquor 
than milk), and instructs him touch- 
ing the road to the land of Hirah, 
whins the precious camels are alone to 
be found. Antar, after a vast variety 
of adventures, comes upon the im- 
mense horde, and separates with his 

, a thousand camels, compelling 
slaves to drive them before him. 
After three hours, his march is stopped 
by a prodigious army, headed by the 
lieutenant of King Monzar. ‘Their 
numbers present no obstacle to the ir- 
resistible Absian, and he is “ wiping 
Dhami” upon them, when, by a sud- 
den stumble of Abjer, he is thrown on 
d. He recovers himself in a 
twinkling, and is pr ing in his 
work of slaughter, till his foot slips 

Vo. FY, 
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upon a bald skull he had just cut off. 


is enemies leap upon him: in scores, 
arid he is bound, ean fetters be- 
fore he is able to, arise. He is now led 
before King Monzar himself; who “at 
once pereeives that ach sag with 
no common pétson; ‘converses vi 
him with'some affability. “While = 
are yet talking, 2 lion rushes upon the 
host, ‘and ‘so us is the 


; ' strength 
t—he of this furious animal that every thing 


shrinks before him, and the plain is 
“Tike red leather, deep scarlet in hue.” 
Antar immediately proposes to encdtun- 
ter this monster, and the king con- 
sents. The ds relax the bonds of 
his arms, and are’ about ‘to’ untie his 
feet also, but this Antar refused, say+ 
ing, ““ leave them bound as they are, 
that there may be no retreat from the 
ag + 


li 
“* It was an immense lion, of the size of 
a camel, with broad nostrils.and claws} 
fas ee es wes A oy ee 
strength swelling ; a 
tenth aechot thee vn eat Ge corners 
of his jaws were like grappling irons: Whert 
the lion beheld Antar in his fetters, he 
crouched to the ground, and extended hims 
self out ; his mane bristled up; he made a 
spring at him: and as he approached, An. 


= the lion fell down, cut in 
into two 

of the lion, Ae eoter 
glorious warrior, just met.” 

This feat establishes him in high 
favour with Monzar, and he continues 
to be with him in all his wars, fight- 
ing by his side, and performing, on 
every occasion, prodigies of valour. 
— other things, there occurs a 
quarrel between Monzar and the great 
king of Persia, Chosroe Nushirvan, 
whose tributary he is. The actions of 
Antar, by this means, become well 
known at the court of Chosroe. 

The quarrel between the monarch 
and his dependant still continues, when 
there arrives at the court of Chosroes 
a Greek knight, by name Badhramoot. 
It had been the custom of Cesar to 
send every year costly presents to the 
Persian, 

** But one day Badhramoot came to the 
Emperor, and found him sitting down, and 
all his treasures before him ; he was select 
ing sa metals me jewels, and Peal 
putting m 9 was sealing 
up, and was pacing hem up in hoxes, 


arm of the 





to 
© 


preparing them for a jou 


i 


speryeyt 
ell 


z 
oS 


of ‘fire ; 

e religion of 

’ 8 ? Vieas 
who withdrew a body from 
earth, and breathed into clay, and there 
me forth birds and beasts, I will not per- 
‘you to send these goods and presents, 


ess I go also against those le, and 
than with ‘the sword's elge, Twill 
engage the armies of Chosroe, and exert my 


strength against them ; if I am slain, then 
you may stand to your covenant.” 


ramoot accordingly arrives at 
Modayin, with the preserits, and offers 
forthwith to deliver them into the 
hands of Chosroe, provided that. prince 
can produce a Knight superior to him- 


self, in the warlike exereises of his pro- 
fession. If no such ‘person can be 
found, he will retain the presents, and 
return with them to Antioch.——His 
Feapoes) is, iramediately accepted by 

ushirvan, and a space being marked 
out for the combat, day after day, for 
many . successive days,. the Greek 
Knight engages and baffles all the 
chosen warriors of Persia. 'The Great 
King is sadly dispirited by the fate of 
his chivalry, and is about to dismiss 
the Greek in despair, when his vizier 
advises him to write to King Monzar; 
for, said he, ‘‘ in such emergencies, 
the horsemen of Hijaz are most re- 
nowned, but our horsemen, O king of 
the world, are only famed for magni- 
ficent entertainments.” The hostilities 
still subsisting between Monzar and 
his Sovereign, render Chosroe very un- 
willing to adopt this proposal ; but the 
continued misfortunes of some days 
more, subdue his spirit, and he at last 
allows the visier to write to Monzar. 
‘* Come hither,” said he, ‘‘ without de- 
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lay, and let. there be no answer, but 
the putting your foot in ‘the stirru 

The Arabian King is very gladito 
have his quarrel accommodated in ‘such 
a flattering manner, and he vue 
obeys the mandate, taking with hin 
his chosen warriors, and Antar, “the 
horseman of the age,” by his’ side, 
The Greek Knight had fought'one en. 
tire day with Bahram, the last and no- 
blest of all the warriors of Nushiwan, 
and although he has not slain or wound. 
ed him, yet: when evening: separated 
them, the advantage was still visibly 
on the side of the stranger. « The 
King commands Antar to be the coni- 
batant of the succeeding day, an ‘ars 
rangement with which the Greek and 
the Arabian are alike delighted. 

“* Then Antar rushed down upon the 
Grecian like a cloud, and the Greek met 
him like a blazing fire. They 
like two.lions ; they maddened at each 
like two camels, and they dashed, against 
each other like two mountains, so that they 
frightened every eye with their deeds. A 
dust rose over them that hid them from the 
sight for two hours. The Greek perceived 
in Antar, something beyond his Capa 
and a sea where there was no rest ;.he was 
terrified and agitated, and exclaimed—by 
the Messiah and his disciples! this biscuit 
is not of the same leaven—this is, the hour 
of contention ; and now is the time’ for 
struggle and exertion. So he shouted and 
roared at Antar, and attacked him with his 

ike-pointed spear, and dealt him a furious 

rust ; but Antar’ eluded it by a dexterous 
movement, and struck him with the heel of 
his lance under the arm, and made him 
totter on the back of his horse; and he al- 
most hurl’d him on the ground : but Badh- 
ramoot; with infinite intrepidity, sat firm on 
his horse’s back, and gallopped. to the fur- 
ther of the plain. Antar waited ‘pa 
tiently till he had recovered, and his spiti 
was renewed, when he returned upon 
like a ferotious lion, and recommenced ‘the 
conflict. “#. 

** King Monzar was highly gratified at 
the deeds of Antar, and felt p Lever ” 
he was only sparing him, and dallying wi 
him, and that had + wished to kill ham, he 
would have done it. But the Monarch was 
perfectly astonished at Antar’s courage; and 
turning to his attendants, said to them—By 
the essence of fire, this is mdeed horseman- 
ship and intrepidity. Never have: I «re 
marked such but in an Arab! And he ad- 
vanced towards the field of battle, that he 
might observe what passed between these 
dreadful combatants, and that he might see 
how the affair would terminate. 

** Now Bahram, when he perceived that 
Antar was superior to himself in th, 
and was mightier than the Greek in the con- 
flict, felt assured. that he would obtain the 
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mised reward; so he was seized with the 
a envy, which preyed in flames 
he heard that Antar. in the son 
of his uncle; then he resolved to betray 
‘Antar, and make him drink of the cup of 
ion. So he waited till both were in- 
volved in dust, when he drew from under 
his thigh a dart more deadly than the mis- 
fortunes of the age ; and when he came near 
Antar. he raised his arm and aimed at him 
the blow of a powerful hero. It started from 
his hand like a spark of fire: but Antar was 
quick of mind, and his ae were continually 
turning to the right and to the left, for he 
was amongst a nation that were not of his 
own race, and that put him’ on his guard, 
and he instantly perceived Bahram as he 
aimed his dart at him; and then casting 
away his spear out of his hand, he caught 
the dart in the air with his heaven-endowed 
force and strength, and rushing at the Greek, 
and shouting at him with a paralysing voice, 
he struck him with that very dart in the 
chest, and it issued out quivering like a flame 
through his back; then wheeling round 
Abjer, like a frightful lion he turned down 
upon Bahram ; but Chosroe, terrified lest 
Antar should slay Bahram, cried out to his 
attendants—Keep off Antar from Bahram, 
or he will kill him, and pour down annihila- 
tion upon -him. So the warriors and the 
satraps hastened after the dreadful Antar, 
and conducted him to Chosroe, and as the 
foam burst from his lips, and his eye-balls 
flashed fire, he dismounted from Abjer, and 
thus spoke : 
46 © May God te thy glory and 
happiness, and mayst thou ever live in eter- 
bliss! O thou king mighty in power, 
and the source of justice on every occasion ! 
I have left Badhramoot prostrate on the 
sands—wallowing in blood. At the thrust 
of my spear he fell dead, and his flesh is 
the prey of the fowls of the air. I left the 
gore spouting out from him like the stream 
on the day of the copious rain. I am the 
terrible warrior ; renowned is my name, and 
I protect my friend from every peril. Should 
Czsar himself oppose thee, O King, and 
come against thee with his countless host, I 
will leave him dead with his companions. 
True and unvarnished is this promise. O 
King, sublime in honours—illustrious and 
happy, thou art now my firm refuge, and my 
stay in every crisis. Be kind then, and 
grant me leave to go to my family, and 
to prepare for my departure: for my 
anxiety, and m ion for the noble- 
minded, brilliant-faced Ibla are intense. 
Hail for ever—be at peace—live in ever- 
lasting prosperity, surrounded by joys and 
pleasures !’ ”” 

Soon after the narration of this ex- 
ploit, the present translation closes. 
Antar is left returning towards his own 
country, loaded with honours and gifts, 
by Nushirven, and intent on at last re< 


ceiving the great reward ef all his he- 
roism in the embrace of Ibla. We 
would hope’ Mr Hamiilton’s diligence 
may be such as to enable us, ere long, 
to lay before our readers an abstract of 
his ulterior p? ot 100 . 

In the meantime, even the short and 
imperfect account which we have given, 
will furnish some idea of the species 
of amusement to-be- met with in this 
very novel publication. We forbear, 
for the present, entering into any ¢fiti« 
cal disquisition concerning its merits, 
satisfied that a few extracts will be 
more instructive than any remarks we 
could offer ; ‘and satisfied, moreover, 
that the book itself will soon be uni- 
versally in the hands of old and young. 
One remark, however, we shall hazard, 
and this is, that Antar is the only con- 
siderable work of ‘fiction of Arabic 
origin, which our readers have in their 
possession. It is long since M. Langles 
asserted his belief that the tales of the 
thousand and one nights are not original 
in the Arabic, from which we have re« 
ceived them, but translations from the 
old Persian or Pelhevi. This hypothesis 
has been adopted by the great Orient- 
alist of our time, Von Hammer, in 
his history of Persian poetry ; a most 
important work, of which we shall soon 
give some account to our readers 
Were any thing wanting to confirm 
the opinion of these scholars, it might 
be found abundantly in the contrast 
presented by Antar to the Arabian 
Nights. The simplicity of scenery and 
action, and the almost total absence of 
supernatural agency on the one side, 
compared with the endless richness and 
pomp, the exquisitely artificial in- 
trigues, and. the perpetual genii, talis~ 
mans, and sorcerers, on the other ; all 
these circumstances, and a thousand 
minor ones, which the reader will 
easily gather, even from the limited 
extracts we have given, are sufficient to 
shew incontestibly that the two works, 
though written in the same beautiful 
dialect, and perhaps much about the 
same time, a in truth to two 
several nations, differing widely from 
each other in faith, in laws, in modes 
of life, and in character. 

It is the highest compliment which 
can ‘be paid to Thalaba, that it looks 
as if it were merely a more polished 
strain, framed for the same ear, which 
had been long accustomed to the story 
of Antar. Our perusal of this ‘real 
Bedoueen story vastly increased 
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poems ; because 
its perfect i 
oer genius ever possessed the power 
of imitation in the same measure as 
Mr Southey. His genius seems to be- 
come intensely infused into his imita- 
tion. 

—<a 


THOUGHTS ON NOVEL WRITING. 


S1xce, in modern times, the different 
rile aniilent being megesinedl i 
of being in 
i sm it has become the task of 
the novelist to. copy, in an humbler 
style, the humbler features exhibited 
by human life. Of all novels, Don 
Quixote (which was the earliest great 
work in that line) 
blance to an epic. It has little to do 
with cities, but relates chiefly to the 
indigenous national manners remain- 
ing visible in Spanish country-life, 
and to ae 3 which, being unable 
any longer to hold its place in society, 
could not be introduced among con- 


Fielding also represented Eng- 
lish country-manners with their roots 
still fixed in their native soil. Le 
and Smollet both bear traces of 
adulteration which natural character- 
istics un , when plucked up, and 
i er, in the town cauldrons. 
Goethe has preserved the rural life of 
the Germans in Herman and Doro- 
thea ; which, although written in the 
form of a poem, bears a close affinity 
to some of the higher sorts of novels. 
And, lastly, some person, who seems 
averse to have his name too often re- 
—_ has Sly pasted the flowers of 

d into his herbals of Guy 
Mannering, Old Mortality, &c. for 

preservation. ; 

‘These form the highest class of the 
novels which have dealt in actual exis- 
tences, and not in pastimes of imagi- 
nation. In proportion as society has 
wena the influence of detrition, 

su ing novels of the i 
class have grown more limited in their 
objects, more slight in their execution, 
and more ephemeral in their interest. 
The external aspect of town-life no 
longer — —_ thing mors ye 
ing pain ‘or posterity; and the 
le, feeling the influence 
of an intellectual ascendancy proceed- 
ing frem the cities, have lost confi- 


am. 
dence in their own impressions. |! 
uniformity of habits, my ne ar 
trades ofessions, has er 
freedom ay variety of volition 
those who exercise them, and’ 
caused eyery unfolding of chatacter, 
except what.bears on a certain poin 
to be considered as superfluous an 
pernicious. . Novelists have th 
for some time past, found mote per. 
sons in the highest circles fit for exs 
hibition than any where else, except 
in life approaching to barbarism. Un- 
shackled by the drudgeries of life, and 
standing in. awe of few persons’. opie 
nions, the leaders of fashion have been 
able to let their minds shoot. forth,in 
a considerable variety of forms andvafs 


fectations, which, although neither 


noble nor useful, have served to afford 
some amusement to ing spectators 
in the other classes. a = such indi- 
viduals of the lower class have. drag. 
ged in, as happened to retain some une 
couth traits of physiognomy. 
However, as the manifestations ex- 
hibited in fashionable life are without 
system or coherency, and have no fost 
in any thing permanent, they caniiot 
be painted, once for all, in any stand- 
ard performance ; and hence a succes 
sion of flimsy publications keeps pac 
with their changes. The manners 
concerns, of the middle. classes have.al- 
so been handled in works, which.are 
not written like the highest. novels; 
for the sake of recording the developes 
ments exhibited by the human mind, 
but which may be called moral novels } 
because they have generally a didactic 
purpose, relating to existing circum. 
stances, and are meant to shew the 
causes of success or failure in life, or 
the ways in which happiness or misery 
is produced by the different manages 
ment of the passions and affections. 
To judge how far the modes of exist 
ence of the different classes are worth 
painting, it would be necessary to take 
a glance at the objects, passions, or 
employments which respectively fill up 
their lives. The highest class has more 
room than any other, to sprout forth 
in spontaneous forms ; but its aims are 
for the most part neither high nor se- 
rious, and its force like that of rockets, 
is spent chiefly in vacuo, without aaa 
directed towards any manly or rati 


par peer Their volitions, not being ° 
ciently tasked against obstacles, 


want nerve and concentration ; and the 
rapid whirl of objects around them 
prevents any faculty from being exerts 
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ed, for so long a continuance, 2s to at- 
fain its full growth, Except in so far 
asthe tone of theirexistenceis strength- 
ened by political partizanship (which 
among them is not cond so as. to 
exercise the higher faculties), their time 
js either spent in enjoyments and 
amusements, quite. ephemeral and 
selfish, or in contests of vanity, relat- 
ing to objects of no practical import- 
ance, except within the circles of 
fishion. Persons of the learned pro- 
fessions have a line chalked out for 
them, in which direction they must 
spend their energies. Perseverance, 
and a regular exercise of the under- 
standing, are the one chiefly requir- 
ed from them ; and their leisure time, 
of course, is not apt to produce any 
very spirited or forcible manifestations 
of character. It is chiefly spent in 


squaring their manners to those of the 
rdaies and in partaking of simi- 
lar amusements. The 

hensive class is that of shop-keepers 
and master-tradesmen, whose existence 
seems to be chiefly occupied by the 
passion for money-making, and the 


enjoyments of physical luxury, and 
often by the sectarian forms of ip 


Among the richer portion of this “ 
the advantages, and the external show 
procurable by wealth, serve to engross 
the attention of their self-love, and to 
confine its operations within the circle 
of their own acquaintances ; but, among 
the poorer set, self-love, being unable 
to spend itself in that manner, takes a 
different direction, and assumes the form 
ofpolitical fanaticism. Unsatisfied pride, 
finding nothing in the station which it 
occupies, to allay its fever, grasps at an 
increase of political functions, with 
which to dignify its existence ; and, 
being always at war with the lazy and 
inactive importance of property, wishes 
to change the field of society in a 
gymnastic arena, where advantages are 
to be gained or lost, according as indi- 
viduals possess that sort of activity and 
address, which are inspired by envy 
and ambition. The sturdy malcontent, 
finding no peace within, wishes to ex- 
ereise his itching sinews in wrestling 
matches with those members of society 
who feel more at ease, and whose mus- 
cular powers are not in the same fever- 
ish state of excitement. In the next 
lower class, that of wotkmen and me- 
chanics, the desire of political change, 
where it exists, from different 
motives ; namely, from the belief that 
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it would lighten the pressure of a taxa- 
tion which preys upon the daily com- 
forts of their existence. Vanity and 
ambition do not lead thei to hate their 
superiors ; they only wish to be re- 
lieved from physical causes of suffer- 
ing. In this class, the uniformity of 
occupations is such, as to destroy all 
variety in the developements of the 
mind. The external aspect of their 
existence is without any features 
worthy of being represented ; but a 
source of internal life is often lighted 
up within them by the most beautiful 
sentiments. of piety, and by the feel- 
ings engendered out of domestic ree 
lations. . 

Since external existence no longer 
presents the same striking objects as 
it has done at former periods, a new 
sponte of novels (of which Werter and 
2 e Nouvelle poy ad examples) 

as sprung up, and has for its purpose 
the exhibition of the internal pete 
and progress of sentiments and pas-= 
sions, and their conflicts. Great ge- 
nius may be shewn in works of this 
kind, and probably no kind of writing 
has pan more influence over mo- 
dern habits of thought ; yet they can- 
not well be considered as any thing 
more than a spurious sort of literature, 
and one that is not perhaps very salu-- 
tary in its effects, They are not me- 
morials of what has existed ; for such 
combinations of sentiment as they re- 
present never took place in any human 
mind, Neither are they didactic 
works ; for no person, in reading 
them, ever picked up rules of practical 
nage or gained more control over 

is passions. Mastery over our feel- 
ings is gained by exerting the will in 
the course of our personal experience ; 
but, in reading a novel, the will re- 
mains totally inactive. And, lastly, 
in novels of this kind, such is the crude 
mixture of beauty and. deformity, and 
of what is to be chosen with what a- 
voided, that they cannot be r ed 
as works of art, holding up els of 
perfection to the imagination. 
fore, the only purpose they can serve 
is to afford a temporary excitement, 
neither very pure in its kind, nor even 
always agreeable to feel, from its want 
of harmony and consistency. 

When literature has become so re- 
dundant, and conceptions have been 
so largely accumulated, as in this coun- 
try, the spirit of system is needed to 
enable authors to discover the true 
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laces which. ideas should oceupy, and 
thie proper forms in which they sould 
‘be arranged. - Every unprejudiced 
tor must perceive that English 
‘literature is running waste, and sink- 
ing into degradation, from the want of 
a philosophy to guide its combinations. 
The earliest forms given to literature 
are generally dictated by instinctive 
impressions which authors have re- 
ceived from real life. Later authors 
are apt to bewilder themselves among 
the variety of existing models, and to 
choose modes of writing which do not 
always harmonize with the principal 
ideas they mean to convey. When 
the lights and instincts of nature have 
been lost sight of (as they always must 
be after a long series of artificial com- 
positions), it is only by the influence 
of philosophy that literature can be 
regenerated, and made to spring up 
again in pure and symmetrical forms. 


English literature, indeed, has all a-" 


long been more remarkable for sub- 
stance and vigour, than for fine pro- 
portions or flowing outlines. The ex- 
ternal causes of that vigour, however, 
are now on the decline ; and there re- 
mains but one chance for our litera- 


ture, namely, that of being regenera- 


ted a spirit of system, proceeding 
out of a more profound analytical ex- 
amination of human nature, than has 
hitherto taken place in England. If 
nothing of that sort comes round, our 
literature must go rapidly down the 
hill. Schlegel has a passage on this 
subject, which we have already quo- 
ted in a former number of this publi- 
cation. It contains so much truth, 
that we earnestly request our readers 
to turn back to No XVII. Vol. III. 
page 509, and read it over again. 


ti 
LETTERS FROM THE LAKES. 


( Translated from the German of Phi- 
lip Kempferhausen—written in the 
Summer of 1818.) 


Letter I. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
I may now safely say that I know 
something of the character of the 
north of England ; and if you afford 
me any encouragement to write long 
letters, I shall attempt to give you 
some description of the infinite beau 


Letters ‘from the Lakes. 
‘ties. of ‘that wonderful region of 


e 


an‘d-mountains. I have indéed livedy 
month in Paradise, and scarcely know 
when T return—as I must do—to that 
dull native city of mine, how I shall’ hy 
able to endure existence. But to begin, 
You know that I had too long beg 
kept, sorely against my will;’ in the 
dreariest part of England, and when 
I found myself among the moutitains 
of the north, I felt as if T had-heen 
dropt from the sky into some: far dis. 
tant land of enchantment. My’ 
soul seemed changed with the 
around me, and J gave myself up'tha 
crowd of delight emotions that 
formed, ‘as it were, a new and com 
plete life of themselves, indepetident 
of all former recollections. I was ii. 
sulated, among the dreary sea of human 
existence, in a spot that seemed sacred 
to happiness,—care, sorrow, and anxi- 
ety, were shut out by an everlasting bar. 
rier of mountains ; there was a bright 
regeneration of all the brightness of 
early youth, and T walked along likes 


being who had never suffered’ the de 


pression of mortality, but was’ 

in the spirit of gladness’ that 
to pervade universal nature.’ These 
feelings may seem exaggerated or'in- 
comprehensible to those’ who have 
lived all their days in a beautiful and 
magnificent country, or to those’ whidse 
hearts are bound only to cities ‘aiid 
communities of men. The first‘can- 
not fully understand the glorious ex- 
ultation of novelty that expands’the 
soul of an enthusiast, admitted but 
“in angel-visits short and” far’be 
tween” to communion with those 
great and lovely forms of. natate, 
among which they themselves: have 
passed all their tranquil lives—while 
the second can yet less sy 

with that devotional feeling excited 
by objects which to them yield, at best, 
but a transitory entertainment; Itis 
perhaps on persons such as — na 
ture most omnipotently works; 

who have bapten enseigi of mere 
oo wonders to have conceived for = 
a deep and unconquerable passion, 
whoa destiny as debarrel fromie 
quent intercourse, and chained dow 
among scenes most alien indeed tol 
her holiest influences. * tf 


‘* My heart leaps up when I behold, ial 
A rainbow in the sky.” gig a 
Those little secret haunts “of beauty 
which one sometimes sees neéat’the 
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suburbs of a great smoky city, never 
fail to touch my heart with inexpressi- 
ble pleasure. i, Mes seem panes of 

outh—groves 0 ness 
ie went in the melancholy waste 
of time—and peopled with a thou- 
sand visions, ‘Chey have often made 
me feel how imperishable is the love 
of nature—a love that may sleep, but 
may not be extinguished—that, like an 
me attachment to a human soul, can 
live for ever on occasional or recollect- 
ed smiles, and is unconsciously strong 
in the mournfulness of absence as in 
the bounding bliss of enjoyment. For 
nearly fifteen years of a life yet short, 
I had seen mountains, and glens, and 
cataracts only on the canvass—silent 
shadows of thunderous magnificence, 
—fair gleamings of light and verdure, 
that no.art can steal from the bosom 
of inimitable Nature. But now I was 
restored to my birth-right—the moun- 
tains, the rocks, the lakes, the clouds, 
the very blue vault of heaven itself 
were felt to belong to me, and my 
soul, expanding like a rainbow, em- 
braced the whole horizon in its own 
brightening joy. 

The circumstances in which I was, 
drew around me a peculiar atmosphere 
of feeling. I wasg,,stranger—a fo- 
reigner—in this heavenly land. All 
the. mountains that,,rose up before 
me,had each its own name unknown 
to me—on every hand streams came 
dancing by me, that, doubtless gave 
appropriate appellations to the long 
winding vallies which they made so 
beautiful—cottages peeped from every 
little covert of wood, and shone in 
clusters.on every hill-side, filled with 
happy. beings.all strangers to me, and 
now for the first time brought into the 
existing world of my imagination—an- 
cent halls, impressed with a solemn 
shade of hereditary grandeur, at times 
lifted themselves above the fine oak 
woods—there hung a mossy bridge that 
for centuries had spanned the cliffy tor- 
rent—there stood a chapel bright in 
a green old-age of ivy—there lay a 
gray heap of stones—burial-place, or 
eirn, or shapeless and undistinguish- 
able ruin of some dwelling of the days 
gone by, The great objects of nature 
herself speak an universal language, 
and I understood at once the character 
of the noble mountains of England. 
But here, there were undertones new 
to my heart; the spirit of human life 
brea a iar music—shed a 
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peculiar light over the face of Nature, 
a ba tea he thy ser by 4 de- 
4 sheretien dt tbe heme Pie 
whose res, faces; | dresses, ‘fi 
gardens, houses, churches, all seemed 
to me so in 


80 impres- 
sive. Nature, t tI, is in herself 
most beauti beautiful would 


this region be, even were it a region of 
lifeless solitude. But here, there isa 
subordination of all the various works 
of man to the spirit that reigns over 
all the vast assemblage of these various 
works of nature. ‘The very houses 
seem to grow out.of the rocks- 

are not so much on the earth, as of the 
earth—every thing is placed seemingly 
just where it ought to, be—there is a 
concord and a harmony in the disrupt- 
ed fragments of the cliffs that have 
overstrewed the plains with tree- 
crowned natural edifices, no less than 
in the artificial habitations that are 
mingled with that mountain-architec- 
ture, in every imaginable shape of fan- 
tastic beauty.—Here must dwell an in- 
digenous population—their outward 
forms and pen of life are moulded 
visibly by the influence of these super- 
incumbent mountains—the genius of 
theplace—the *‘ Relligio Loci” has made 
what it willed of the: human life over 
which it presides. Never before had 
I seen nature so powerful in the birth - 
of beauty, harmony, solemnity, gen- 
tleness, and peace, all blending with 
and sustaining the works and the spirit 
of animated existence. 

_ For the first day or two I understood 
every thing I sawimperfectly; but there 
was unspeakable delight in the .con- 
stant flow of images: that kept passing 
through my soul. Ina foreign country. 
almost every thing is, to a certain de- 
gree, new to us.. Things so familiar 
to the natives as not even to be seen 
by them, touch a stranger with an in- 
quiring emotion, and as he is becoming 
gradually acquainted with the mean- 
ing, and purposes, and character of 
every thing around him, his mind en- 
joys a singular union of the pleasure 
of mere perception, with that of ima- 
gination, and even of the reasoning fa 
culty. It is like acquiring a new lan- 
guage, when words seem gradually to 
brighten into things, and when the 
page of a book, at first dim and per- 
plexing, seems at last crowded with 

ictures brightly painted and clearly 

efined. I had not slept two nights 

3 : 
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among the hills of ‘Westmorland, till 
Ifelt as if I could ‘have pointed out 
and explained toothers, beauties, which, 
on my first entrance into the country, 
I’ might be said Sal oe ra- 
ther than to have w I soon 
felt like a native—and in walking up 
the mountains, have i some- 
thing of the springing and for- 
-leaning attitude of the shepherds 
and the her sot dep 2 

A strong’ a passion for na- 
ture, especially when of a sudden re- 
vived and gratified to the utmost, seeks 
to indulge itself in solitade,—and on 
plunging into the manifold recesses of 
magnificent mountains, I felt 
that even the conversation and society 
of a beloved friend would have been 
irksome, much more the unsatisfactory 
talk of some peasant guide, whose pro- 
vincial dialect I, though well acquaint- 
ed with the pure English tongue, 
might have been unable distinctly to 
have understood. I wished for no guide 
—and in good truth I needed none. 
I had an imperfect map-knowledge 
of the geography of those mountains— 
and formed to myself a confused 
and dim picture of its celebrated lakes 
—but I cared not into what pass I 
first penetrated—I went not there to 
prove the correctness of other men’s 
deseriptions—or to sail down the stream 
of their emotions—I had no faith in 
that mock philosophy that pretends to 
lay down the infallible laws of beauty 
and grandeur, and draws out rules for 
scientifically ere bend approaches to- 
wards the impregnable precipices of na- 
ture,—I chose rather to travel like the 
free wind that shifts twenty times a- 
day, yet, midst all its ices, obeys the 
spirit of the regions where it roams ; 
and, if I may so speak, to linger, like 
a calm, in p of sudden and unex- 
pected peace. Who shall pretend to 
determine which of a hundred vallies 
is the most beautiful ? Who ever saw 
all the beauties that, during one long 
summer day pass over the very humblest 
dell ? There ean be no guide to a lov- 
er of nature but that love itself—and 
he who once surrenders the course and 
flow of his affection and his imagina- 
tion to the will of another,—sees as he 

sees—and feels as he feels—and ma 
undoubtedly both see and feel wach 
that is startling and impressive ; but 
his pleasure, all, must be a bar- 
ren pleasure, and can create within 
the soul, neither exalted enthusiasm 
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at the time, nor food for future} 
eal meditations. I therefore | 
no questions, even of those intelli 
and noble looking shepherds '%y 
I often sed upon the hillside: 
courteously returned their somewhne 
haughty and laconic salutatiotis, am 
passed on like a shadow alo + 4 
verdant moss, or the flinty “@man 
Why should I ask what the ingame 
tains themselves told me in lengua 
easily understood. I ‘saw beforele 
the cliff that might not be seale@ 
and the abyss that might not ied 
scended. At each bend of a valle 
on each shoulder of a mountain—aaiy 
magnificent and royal road stretelien 
into the distance—I feared not tom 
onwards when the torrent called ipien 
me tofollow—and if the thick mistévas 
shadowed me, I waited till thé ie 
drove into air the walls-of my pris 
house. At night-fall I could ect 
no plan on which I had pursued fy 
pilgrimage, but F did recollect ina 
a panoramic vision on earth—many® 
phantasmagorial procession ugh 
the heavens—all the tamer scenery 
the spectacle was forgotten, : a 
sleep my senses continued “to be ims - 
pressed by a wild and hurried conte” 
sion of all the m3 majestic images@® 
nature. Bie 
I felt afraid to enter into onve - 
tion with the shepherds and pedal 
in whose cottages I slept. I wish 
them to be what they seemed t0’ 
imagination, and I was loth to acga 
an imperfect knowledge of their ¢ii 
acter, lest the strong interest WhieR, 
their appearance had created inmiy” 
mind should thereby be destroyed ae 
weakened. Never had I seen so fit 
looking a race. The young men Wee, 
all tall, straight, and muscular, ¥ 
brown-clustering hair, and bromeem, 
faces, in whose high and regular te 
tures nothing vulgar or clownish’ ap 
peared. The old men, as I °Rave 
seen them, sitting at their cottage.” 
doors, or beneath a huge beat 
wood that forms a recess for the file 
place in these simple dwellings, seém 
ed, with their solemn countenante 
and gray heads, like patriarchs of ti 
great pastoral age ; while the young we 
men, beautiful as angels, and arrayee 
in a bashful yet no inelegant timidity 
in the presence of a Stranger, ¢vam” 
A ag all my former ideas of the 
fabled charms of shepherdesses éim 


mountain-nymphs. Never i. 
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human life in low estate, with- 
ee eon allel ta deapnleiion. 
But I now be before me the free 
children of the sil, and I could not 
but admire the sons and daughters of 
liberty, ‘There was nothing like ser- 
yitude to be seen among them. I 
could not tell whether the young 
maidens were or were not daughters 
of the family ; all seemed to perform 
the same household work in those 
calm evenings which I passed silently 
ong them; and every thing ‘went 

as if one kind spirit of love and 
iness iene ee all hearts 

with one purpose. Of these interest- 
ing people I have since seen much ; 
but Pidare not yet venture to speak of 

e habits, manners, customs, and 

elings, of a race so unlike any other 
Ihave beheld, and whom it requires to 
study thoughtfully before it is possible 
for a stranger to understand them. 

ow should I dare to describe their 
character, till I have seen into the soul 
of their lonely, their adventurous, and 
most iar life ? A shepherd's year is 
one many seasons ! 

It was land of lakes through 
which I was a pilgrim. Yet I know 
not how it happened, that, during the 
first days I saw no lakes that had pow- 
er to detain me on eer uy aa e" 
passed some years of m ood on 
the sea-shore ; and as “ saad by 
the edge of these calm sheets of water, 
I seemed to long for the hollow mur- 

of the ocean, and felt the wanf 

that awful sound. But it was 
the mountains that, when I was yet 
at a distance from them, wholly filled 
my imagination. The deep blackness 
that separated one mighty mass from 


another—the topmost crags that shot 
into the sky’s neha sudden illu- 
minations that burned on the cliffs 
till the whole side of a hill would seem 
on fire—the clouds that coursed not 
‘along the sky, but up the glens, and 
cleaving to the mountains half-way 


down, sometimes with amazing veloci- 
flying past in detached and broken 
ents, and sometimes coming on 

with a majestic slo in deep pro- 
cessional masses, as if from an im- 
mense distance—and then, the sounds 
of the desert at times even terrible— 
these were the things that followed 
me, and that I followed—there was a 
sort of rolling—a swell in my soul that 
I wished not to subside, and in that 


mood I think I should have turned 
Vot. IV. 
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away from. the level expanse of a lake, 
however itiful or majestic, as from 
a pean seen ie ¢ tumultuous 
state of my senses and imagination. 
In this qld mood I trayersed many 
of the mountain glens of Westmor- 
land and ea Sp 3 and I was for- 
tunate enough to enjoy every kind of 
weather, from the ul = i 
est sunshine to the most loud and 
stormy darkness, Now that I have 
become somewhat familiar with the 
*¢ local habitations and the names,” I 
cannot but admire ‘the many way- 
ward routes which, in all the Gigrions 


delight of ignorance, 1 find 
have ccasonly flawed, One very 
stormy day, I the village of Pat- 
terdale (a hamlet surrounded by huge 
mountains at the head of a lake called 
Ullswater); and, ascending a steep wild 
pass through the hills that hang over 
the little inn, came at last by the edge of 
frightful Re ipices to the.very summit 
of Helvylln. I then may say, that I 
flew before a pte, ne wind a- 
long the smooth brink of a succession 
of semicircular basins of vast depth, 
black sullen 
pools, till I descended the shoulder 
of a huge mountain upon the old oak 
woods and the ancient Hallof Rydal. I 
then crossed the valley thr which 
the hi a rae from poe! uy 
Keswick, and, ascending Loughrig 
(I have a pleasure in writing these 
names), came out of the enveloping 
in the long and solemn valley 
Langdale: having traced that valley 
to its head, I bore on across the op- 
posing precipices, and after two hours’ 
walk in a savage solitude, my course 
was blocked up by an enormous 
mountain (the Great Gabel); so, wheel- 
ing to the right, I soon descended in- 
to Borrowdale, a vale filled with rocks, 
woods, promontories, and even moun- 
tains,—and certainly not to be sur- 
passed by any scene on earth for beau- 
ty mixed with grandeur—wildness 
with cultivation—and profound seclu- 
sion sometimes widening gut into 
such a sweeping magnificence, that it 
would seem a fitter site for palaces 
than cottages, for cities than for ham- 
lets ;—then espying through the open- 
ing storm a staircase In a mqun- 
tain to sy a x es SO 
against the hyrricane, and, descend- 
ing its long, dreary, choly yale, 
the side of a stream rolli 
over a bed of a just as the 
3 
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evening closed in, I reached a small 
inn on the banks of Buttermere, having 
been without one hour’s rest, hurry- 
ing on through the storm from sun- 
rise to sunset, and having travelled 
nearly fifty miles, through all possible 
varieties of mountain scenery. 

Next morning, by sunrise, I left 
the valley, in which lie separated from 
each ether, by some smiling meadows, 
the lakes of Buttermere and Cromack- 
Water, and passing a singular cataract 
in a roaring cleft between two high 
perpendicular rocks, I followed a green 
and wide pass, till I came to the top 
of a mountain hanging over the lake 
of Ennerdale, whose shores stretch 
away in Arcadian beauty, till it melts 
into a noble vale extending to the sea. 
Instead of pacing the level banks of 
this lake, I penetrated the misty mass 
of mountains at its head, and, after 
long bewilderment, came suddenly 
down upon the head of Wastdale, in 
whose profound and silent depth—for 
the wind had wholly c —lay a 
cluster of cottages embowered in trees, 
and close to them a little building, 
scarcely larger than a cottage, but 
which I discovered from its shape to 
be a chapel. This is the most chines 
place I ever beheld ; and what makes 
the solitude more affecting is, that it 
has, and seems long to have had, its 
own small population. The few houses 
it contains are old, but not ruinous— 
ash trees of immense age overshadow 
them—and all around them are the 
remains of woods long ago decayed, 
and some solitary yew-trees, within 
whose wreathed trunks centuries seem 
to be enclosed, and that give to this 
still pastoral scene something of an 
indefinite and mysterious solemnity. 
Methought I could have lived here 
for ever !—transient thought! I soon 
left this solitary hamlet, and, ac | 
on the top of a, hill, gave it a farewell 
glance; and then, crossing a long 
moor, and its own dreary lake (Barn- 
moor-Tarn), I descended into a vale 
of a character altogether opposite 
to that of Wastdale,—a long nar- 
row vale, smiling with cultivated fields 
—watered by a rivulet, that, though 
much swollen, was still translucent, 
and, along all its course, beautifull 
‘shaded with trees. Never saw I suc 

fair cottages as in this valley—all 
seemed cheerful serenity, and placid 
enjoyment ; and if two hours ago I 
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wished to be a hermit in the severe 
sojourn of that other profounder glen, 
it was here that I almost thought, 


‘© That lowly shepherd’s life was best,” _ 


and could have pitched my tent in 
this bright and warbling solitude; 
But the sweet cottages and green 
mounds of Eskdale soon faded behind 
me ;—as I ascended a steep mountain; 
which I believe is called Hardknot, 
the mists again encircled me in darks 
ness, and I saw nothing for two hours 
but black crags, or foamy waterfalls, 
till the gentle hours of evening again 
stole over the earth, and I continued 
walking on through a succession of 
meadows, coppice-woods, and 
heaths, till a brighter smile of verdure 
all round me, and more frequent cot. 
tages, and a widened rivulet, warned 
me that some village was near, and 
just as the rooks were gathering for the 
night on a lofty row of pine trees, I 
entered Ambleside, a romantic village; 
situated on the slope of a hill, crown: 
ed by its white church-tower, and 
commanding the view of a noble val- 
ley, which terminates in the lake of 
Windermere. : 

If ever, my dear P., you visit this 
enchanted land, endeavour to make 
your way through the mountains in 
the track I have now described. I 
have sketched these two days’ walk 
very slightly and generally ; but he 
who has traversed this mountainous 
region, has assuredly seen specimens 
of the finest things the country con- 
tains.—Y ours ever. 


——— 
LETTER I. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


I nave now been a fortnight at Am- 
bleside, and have studied with enthu- 
siastic love, the character of nature, 
as she is displayed in the enchanted 


circle of which that sweet village may 
be considered as the centre. Wherever 
aman happens to be, indeed, he is apt to 
feel that all things gather, as it were, 
round himself—and even though there 
be no such combination of objects in 
reality, they seem all to diverge from 
his place of abode in imagination. 
But Ambleside is a central situation,— 
and each day has presented me with a 
fresh vision of beauty and magnifi- 
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cence. Iam not, however, now going to 
describe inanimate nature—and, -per- 
haps, you will not be displeased to 
find my former letter, that expressed 
only vague and indefinite first impres- 
sions, followed by one that speaks to 
you of illustrious living men. I know 
your admiration of the modern poetry 
of England, and you will read wit 
interest any information concerning 
those men of genius, whose works we 
have often read together, and of whose 

nal character we have insensibly 

ed to ourselves a dim and shadowy 
picture. I have been so fortunate as 
not only to have seen Southey and 
Wordsworth, but to have seen them 
beneath their own roofs, and to have 
heard them, with perfect freedom, and 
a noble simplicity, deliver their opi- 
nions both on things, on books, and 
onmen. I hope that I know too well 
what,is due to the sanctity of the 
domestic life of men of genius and 
virtue, to utter one idle word about 
that bright scene of happiness which I 
was permitted, though a stranger and 
unknown, to behold and to enjoy— 
but to you who, like myself, regard 
these men at once as the most original 
of poets, and the most patriotic of citi- 
zens, I may be allowed to communi- 
cate something of what I felt in their 
presence, and to tell you something of 
Southey and Wordsworth as human 
beings, accustomed as we have both 
hitherto been to think of them only 
as creative spirits in the world of in- 
spiration. 

My first, and indeed only, interview 
with Mr Southey was purely acciden- 
tal. I had strolled into a nursery- 
garden, close to the small town of 
Keswick, and found myself at the door 
of a gentleman’s house, on whose pri- 
vacy I felt that I might seem to the 
inmates to have somewhat rudely in- 
truded. On retiring from the front of 
the mansion, I met a gentleman, to 
whom I apologised for my seeming 
intrusion ; and being received with a 
singular courtesy, I found myself sit- 
ting in an elegant little parlour, with 
my AO nag ot a lady, who I saw 
was his wife, and two very beautiful 
children. I know not how it was, but 
all at once I felt assured that I was in 
the house of Robert Southey. ‘There 
reigned in the mansion so still, and yet 
so cheerful, an air of serenity—there 
was such a total absence of any pro- 
fessional air about its master, and, at 
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the same time, something so much 
more elegant and scholar-like in his 
demeanour than I had ever seen in 
any English country-gentleman mere- 
ly, that before I perceived in him any 
of the distinctive traits of the poet, or 
heard him say any thing at extra- 
ordinary, I ventured to hint, that I 
suspected the intellectual rank of the 
man in whose presence I had the ho- 
nour to sit. When I found that it 
was indeed the great author of Thala- 
ba and Madoe, I could not but feel no 
smalk portion of awe—a feeling due 
from me, who had only the devout 
love of genius, to him who was so 
richly gifted with the heavenly flame 
itself{—and who occupied so high a 
place in the literature of a great na- 
tion. Mr Southey allowed me, with 
frank and unaffected good-nature, to 
express my sense of the honour I 
enjoyed, and then changed the con- 
versation with some lively remarks on 
the weather, which was oppressively 
hot ; and, unless I am greatly mistaken, 
he uttered two of those little witti- 
cisms called puns. There was indeed 
something short and epigrammatic in 
his talk, and I felt rather puzzled how 
to take my share in the conversation ; 
for I could not think of shewing off as 
a facetious person before a great poet, 
on my very first interview with him ; 
and yet I saw that gravity, and, still 
more, any formal discussion, would 
be most absurd and out of place with 
aman, who, though eminent for ge- 
nius, talents, and learning, had all the 
simplicity, I had almost said the play- 
fulness—though that would be too 
strong a word—of a child. I soon 
felt myself perfectly at ease ; for there 
was no affectation in this lively and 
happy carelessness of mind, evidently 
unbending itself with pleasure in the 
bosom of a beautiful family, from 
those severe and higher studies which 
have raised his name among the im- 
mortals; and e’er an hour elapsed, I 
was absolutely exchanging repartees 
with the poet ; and on one occasion I 
thought his smile admitted, that I 
had said a tolerably good thing. Dur- 
ing all this time, I was, in spite of 
myself, acting in the character of a 
well-intentioned spy, and had a fair 
opportunity of beholding the personal 
appearance and manners of this cele- 
brated man. His figure is rather tall 
and slim, but apparently muscular, 
and has altogether an air of gentility 
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about it. He has nothing whatever 
about him of the stiffness or awk- 
wardness of a great student ; but, on 
the coritrary, were he a mere ordinary 
person, I should describe him as a 
genteel-looking man, possessing much 
natural elegance, or even . But 
his head and countenance the 
poet. His hair is black, and bushy, 
and strong, and gives him a bold, free, 
and even dignified look—his face is 
sharp—his nose high—and his eyes, 
without having that piercing look 
which is often felt to be disagreeable, 
because too searching in the eyes of 
men of genius, are, without any excep- 
tion, the most acute and intelligent 
I ever beheld. Yet I believe he is 
near-sighted ; and this seems to have 
given im a habit of elevating his 
ce when he speaks, as if he were 
looking up, which brings all his fea- 
tures fully before you, and seemed to 
me to impart to his whole demeanour 
a singular charm of sincerity and in- 
dependence. His voice seemed to me at 
first to be shrill and weak, and per- 
haps it is so ; but there is in it a kind 
of musical wildness, which I could-not 
help considering to be characteristic of 
the author of Thalaba ; and when he 
chanced to recite a few lines of poe- 
try, it became quite empassioned. 
After tea, during which happy meal 
I saw, in a thousand little circum- 
stances not to be misunderstood, the 
amiable heart of that poet who has ex- 
celled all his contemporaries in the de- 
lineation of domestic blessedness, he 
led me into his study. Fit study for 
ore On first entering it, I almost 
as if I had out into the 
calm evening air. One softened blaze 
of beauty burst upon my eyes. The 
windows com ed an entire view 
of two noble lakes—Derwentwater 
and Bassenthwaite, and of a richly- 
wooded valley, by which they are 
from each other, and yet 
by a river that covers 
ility and verdure. Vast 
ranges of mountains terminated the 
at the head of the higher 
hike’ while the blue waters of Bassen- 
waite seemed to. die away in the 
i I gazed on ,the transcendent 
, and then on the poet—so 
His face seem- 


there. He pointed out t6 me ‘done 
of the objects which he thought most 
characteristic of the scerie before uy: 
and then, with great simplicity, ‘said, 
* ‘You have now been e the 
great book of Nature—tiere are thé 
volumes of men!” T siw One Of ‘the 
noblest private libraries in Po ee 
certainly the richest of any in Spanish 
and Portuguese literature. It seemed 
to me, that Mr Southey’s air and thay. 
ner insénsibly changed “ from lively 
to severe,” as we sat together sip. 
rounded by that magnificent cold. 
tion of books which his intellettya) 
a had enabled him to ase, 
is learning to select, and his geni 
to enjoy. I saw that his wT eo 
theré—that this was the room in 
which he had composed his noble 
poems, his learned histories, his beau. 
tiful illustrations of antiquity, his 
Essays so lively and so origi 
vast mass of his miscellaneous litera. 
ture—and that here he was yet meii- 
tating future works for the benefit of 
mankind, and for the glory of his own 
imperishable name. It seemed indeed 
a magnificent seclusion—haunted by 
all high and noble fancies, and pre. 
sided over by genius and virtue. I 
had seen before splendid libraries in 
cities, belonging to universities and 
corporations of learned men—in whose 
dim galleries, and retired cells, stu. 
dents explore the treasures of the wis- 
dom of past ages,—noble institutions, 
founded and endowed, 5 
the bequests of some rich and 
minded citizen, or noble, or king ; but 
here was a vast treasure 
piled together in the majestic silence 
of solitude, and existing, too, for 
the use of one soli intellect, 
who, far removed from noise of 
busy life, had, from his youth up, 
been self-devoted to the great cause of 
truth, and now sat surrounded and in- 
spired by the spirits of the mighty | 
men of old ; while his dwelling ws 
esse geo de by the eur ho 
ture. Calm and lo iness 
ed over all the cach, Seas but it 
was in this “‘ sanctam sanctorum 
that I felt the concentration of all the 
rays of his character. A a 
rangement prevailed in this library. 
The m lios seemed to know that 
the sood not there for shew alone; 
een when that illustrious man, in the 
course of conversation, took down # 
volume from its shelf, he turnéd over 
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fhe leaves with an assured hand and ed my mind with the unin- 
eye, asif the contents of every terrupted pleasure of a dream. 
were familiar to him, and the whole § Many of my thoughts, you may be 
mighty force around him at once dis- asmael, dayed éy, his charac- 
and a ready a alled a ter, Tell, Thine, I exelaimed 
array. It seeméd to me the tom a a specimen of genuine 
very temple Se knowledge—in whose glory! Thine is'ttie power—legiti- 
pure air error, falsehood, or prejudice, mate dominion. 
could not bear to live. Day succeeds day, and with him the 
You may guess with what feelings tide of happiness is ‘ever on the flow. 
1 bade faréwell to such a man and He seés before him a series of duties 
such a scene. Before we parted, he which high intellect alone can per- 
not only requested me to visit him on form—and every morning he addresses 
my return to Keswick, but gave mea himsélf to the task of his calling. 
note to the celebrated Wordsworth, Should human afflictions assail him— 
of whom he spoke as the greatest ow and I was not i t that God had 
of removed from a boy of singular 
whose personal character he seemed isethere was a strength of com- 
im with the profoundest vene- fort in all his high studies to dignify 
ration. Of that extraordinary person— distress—and to that was, in his case, 
certainly the most original genius of happily added the illumination of re- 
his day, at least of his country (for we ligious faith. This man does not 
must not yield our Goéthe)—I shall achieve great things by sudden fits of 
endeavour to speak in my next Letter. strength and of passion, as is some- 
It was at sunset that J left Mr Sou- times seen with poets who are lifted 
they ; and finding the inn of Keswick above ordinary life only by a short- 
crowded with parties of travellers, lived and uncertain inspiration. He 
each in its own way seeking to en- is at all times master of himself and 
joy the beauties of this fine region, I of all his faculties, and possesses, be- 
walked back to Ambleside, distant yond, aps, any man that ever 
nearly sixteen miles, which I reached lived, the power of turning himself at 
about midnight. It was a bright will from one subject to another, how- 
moonlight ; and the profound r ever different they may be, nay even 
of the mighty mountains, along whose hostile in nature. I could not but 
bases my walk lay, was most conge- with wonder hear him say, that he 
nial with the lofty enthusiasm which — in the composition of all his 
had been kindled in my mind, by my long OF wenrt seoe of them, you know; 
too fleeting intercourse with a great so wild in their scheme and structure 
and pure intellect. Now I proeeeded —with the utmost regularity—com- 
in dark and deep shadow, as the road posing certain nm every day— 
descended into some dell, formed by nay, even at stated hours. 
fantastic precipices ; and now I could His whole time was subdivided, he 
almost have thought it daylight, when said, into distinct duties and tasks— 
the moonshine rig col Baga over and when the work of one hour was 
some rising mount, ifully crested performed, he felt himself always ready 
with the light-tressed birch-trees. for the new labour and delight of the 
The few cottages that I past on the next. Happy and enviable discipline 
road-side, were all quiet as the rocks of a great mind! What wonderful 
that sheltered them; and nothing things may not this man, yet in the 
crossed my path, during that long still prime of his life, who has already done 
journey, but now and then a sheep more than any other literary man in 
starting from its slumber, as my foot- Evurope, yet live to achieve. 
steps approached its bed of fern. Se- Such were some of the thoughts 
veral lakes, which I had scarcely seen that a. my mind on my solitary 
the day before, owing to the rain and night walk. And yet, strange to say, 
mist, now smiled upon me with un- this man has been for many years the 
expected beauty—here and there, in object of calumny and hatred to a 
some quiet bay, reflecting a large body of writers who cannot endure 
bright star, or streamered with a long the triumph of his ius, and to 
trembling line of moonlight. Thoughts whom the odours of his pure name 
and feelings arose of themselves, with- come like gales of Paradise to the evil 
eut any voluntary effort; and-all glid- spirits banished for ever from its 
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bounds. Southey has shewn himself to firm spirit, yet bold, generous, and 
be, what every great Poet must be, un- free, prevalent alike in the councils of 
less dark or evil passions have un- her rulers, and in the patriotism of 
settled and disturbed his spirit, a pa- her best population, shews them how 
triot-—a devout lover of his country. hopeless now are all the long-cherished 
In his early days he worship Free- schemes of revolution and anarchy. 
dom with that untamed and irrepres- What a glorious thing is. public 
sible transport, that only freedom, love, feeling, my dear friend, in this 

or religion, can rouse in the soul of country, and with what a woice of 
the youth of genius. As he witnessed thunder does it speak! “I am not 
more widely the destinies of man, he afraid of the judgment of the 

came to see, with a high and philoso- of England on my character, = 
phic sorrow, that the world is filled moral or intellectual,” said Southey 
with bright delusions, and that the to me that evening, with a confidence 
good have in all ages adored in their inspired by the consciousness of hay. 
simplicity, those seemingly innocent ing deserved well of his country. He 
and salutary schemes for the ameliora- had indeed no cause to fear. Even 
tion of human nature, whichethe bad amid all the violence of faction—al} | 
have couceived in their cunning, for the bitterness of party—all the preju- 
its degradation and overthrow. Still dices of sectarian spleen—all the levity 
true to all his former principles, he and indifference, real or affected, of 
sees now, in the wisdom of matured mere worldly men to the character 
experience, the limitations under which and pursuits of a recluse poet and phi- 
they must be made to act when re- losopher like Southey ;—how splendid 
duced into practice, and brought into and noble a reputation is his,—end 
contact with the manifold passions of with what authority his very name 
men, bound mysteriously together in- comes upon the ear when pronounced 
to nations, by the secret influence of in any company. of enlightened and 
government and laws. Heisanenemy, good men, citizens, and Christians, 
therefore, to those sudden innovations All the violent and insane reproaches 
that would tear violently to pieces,those that have been spattered out against 
masses of feeling which, in the form him in pamphlets, reviews, and pub- 
of great National Institutions, have lic harangues, and private gossiping, 
been raised, and cemented, and hallow- are then forgotten, as their wicked or 
ed, by a long succession of ages. He pitiful authors—and all at once shew, 
knows that it is easy to destroy, but by their respect and admiration for 
difficult to create ; t when a fine the poet and the patriot, that, witha 
old reverend building is removed, a free and intelligent people, calumny 
flimsy thing is often built on its site— has no dwelling-place in national re- 
and that even the ruins of what is membrance; or is saved from total 
magnificent should be repaired with a oblivion only in the indignation and 
gentle hand, and with the same ma- disdain of the wise and virtuous. 
terials. It is thus that Southey has 


become odious to the reformers ; and, 

that in the Sneed their ~ ag OUR JOYS. 
and despair, they accuse him of hav- 1 

ing deserted the creed of his youth, ( From Gotthe, ) 


and become a renegade and an apos- THERE fluttered round the spring 

tate.. Base and infatuated calumni- A fly of filmy wing, _ 

ators! His creed never was at any _ Libella, lightly ranging, 

time their creed, nor was his life ever rae pave Pet my sight, 

as their life. Even when they would **)'7) “ty jadaariai yet : 

have made the world believe that pj bine. al green, cab 
Sumhanetes with them, they knew oon lost as seen— 

well his high and pure. soul Qh! that I had her near, and knew 
was oe A ne — Her real changeless hue ! 

He, in truth, loved mankind, whic , a 
they pretended to do,—but he did not fe fuss and floats an lighten 
hate his country, as they in sincerity ‘There, there, Ihave her! I have her! 
did, and still mortally do, now that And now for a nearer sight— 

she stands eminent among all the na- 1 look—and see a sad dark blue ; 








tions—and that a calm, sedate, and Thus, Analyst of Joy, it fares with you. 
2 
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THE INTERVIEW. 
(From Schiller. ) 

| sEE her yet amidst her lovely train, 


As there, the loveliest of them all, she stood ; 
Her sunlike beauty struck the glance with 


I stood aloof, irresolute, subdued, : 
A pleasing shudder thrilled each beating vein, 
Awed by the circling loveliness I viewed ; 
But all at once, as on resistless wing, 
An impulse came, and bade me strike the 
string. 
What may have been that moments wilder- 
ed feeli . 


And what my song, in vain would I recal ; 
My heart had found an organ new, revealing 
Its wish, its holy movements all. 

My soul, for long long years its love con- 


’ 

Now burst at once impetuous from its thrall, 
And from its deepest depths aroused a tone, 
Which slumbered there divine, yet all 

unknown. 


Hushed were the chords, and that wild im- 
by, 

My Be ne hn into itself again ; 

But in her angel face I might descry 

Sweet bashfulness resisting love in vain. 

Rapt with the pure delight of realms on high, 

Her few soft words I caught, a soothing 


strain—— 

Oh !, none henceforth may breathe such 
tones of love, 

Butspirits blest, that swell the choirs above. 


“ The faithful heart, that pines disconsolate, 
Nursing a timid love in silence long, 

Shall find one soul its self-hid worth to rate, 
Be mine to wreak that heart on fortune’s 


wrong ; 
Poor though it be, it claims the brightest 


fate ; 

To love alone the flowers of love belong ; 
The fairest boon rewards that heart aright, 
Which feels its worth, and will that worth 

requite.”” 
—— 
THE ELEMENTS. 
(From Biirger.) 


I TEACH a lofty lore—attend ! 

Four Elements in marriage blend, 

In marriage blend, like man and wife, 
One body, fraught with love and life. 
Thus spake the God of Love—Let Air, 
Earth, Fire, and Water be—They were. 


To Fire's bright fount, the Sun, ’tis given 
To burn amid the deep blue heaven. 

‘He scatters warmth, bids daylight shine— 
He ripens grain, and fruit, and wine ; 
For all life’s juices makes a way, 

And gives its pulse a quicker play. 


He the Moon in quiet splendour, 
And bids the circling stars attend her: 
What holds a light to those who stray ? 
What leads the ship her ocean way 


The Interview.—The Elements. 


For thousand thousand miles afar ? 
Sun, Moon, and many a lovely star. 


The dir enfolds this earthly ball, 

Wafts here and there, wafts over all. 

From God’s own mouth, that breath of life 
Through all creation circles rife, 

No darksome cave its search deceives, 

And e’en the worm's close lungs it heaves. . 


Through wood and field the Water flows ; 
Its thousand arms the world enclose. 

Like God’s ading breath, it presses 

T yal embowelled deep recesses ; 
In = decay would nature sink, 
Without that life-spring whence to drink. 


Karth’s Maker, when he hailed her bride, 
To her a triple spouse affied, 

Water and Air embraced her first ; \ 
Her kindly warmth the sunbeams nursed. ; 
And thus her lap each hour supplies 

A brood of varied forms and dies. 


To her full breast that brood she presses 
With mother’s joy, with soft caresses ; 
She is the kindest mother, she, 

Early and late she suckles free ; 

No infant which her lap hath borne 
Goes from that nursing-lap forlorn. 


Look here and there—beneath—above— 
The Elements unite in love. 

The glow of heaven glads their union, 

And each with each holds sweet communion ; 
Sprung from an impulse such as this, 
Thou, Man, art born through love for bliss. 


Now prove thyself, now tell me truly, 
Does Love, life’s spring, inflame thee duly ? 
Say, does thy sunlike mind look down, 
Illuming country, home, and town ? 

Does Love inflame thy heart with light, 


As heaven’s high tapers gild the night ? 


Thy tuneful tongue—does it too bear 

In Nature’s harmonies a share ?” 

Thine accents and thy song—are these 
Love’s echo from a heart at ease ? 

Do peace, joy, blessing, round thee play, 
Like shower of spring, and breeze of May ? 


And hold’st thou sacred from a breach 

The band that knits us each to each ? 
Succour’st a fellow-creature’s need 

With thine owndrink, with thine own bread ? 


» And bidd’st his naked limbs recline 


In linen and in cloth of thine ? 


Thou ! heedless of thy brother-men ! 
Thou, bastard, thou! what art thou then ? 
£’en wert thou beauteous, rich, and bold, 
Wise as that wisest king of old, 

E’en hadst thou, with an angel’s tongue, 
Warmly declaimed and sweetly sang— 


Thou, bastard! loveless among men, 
Without sweet Love what art thou then ? 
Thy heart is but a lifeless mass ; 

Thou art an empty sounding brass ; 

The hollow jingling of a bell ; 

And of a wave the turbid swell. 
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4 Speech, to the Pune of the Emerald Ise 


A SPEECH, 
TO THE TUNE OF THE EMERALD ISLE, 


Delivered at the Dublin Dilettanti Society, 12th January 1819, 


Ah! once there were moments, and J ; 
Kerry then— poke ig 
And Hone bought my speeches—my young heart 
was merry (hen— 
And my monody blithely T measured for 
‘And poured “the Lament of the Emerald nee 


Vv. ; 
Sad, sad is my heart—I am sore discontin’ 
While Cobbet and Cox i 


trey is pesieed spate pein 
While Birkbeck by Jeffrey is and is 

And builds his high home in the boughs te 
wort 


But bright days shal) come, and 
tedium ; 
Lady Mi and I shall em our 
And Sir Charles, || who knows, through he bt 
's medium 


The feeling and taste of the Emerald Isle !~ 


VI. 
Free we fly to the fair land of 
Walt make oes harps beard Oot the the 
waves, ; 
Cast our robes to the winds—we no longer shall 
jem. = { 


And smile at the custom and costume of slaves! 
And Owen shall give us a new constitution, 
And a ! and then we can chuse one; 
And if, on the way, we by accident lose one, , 

We're surt of another, my Emerald Isle! 


Vil. 


And Cartwright shall join us, that patsiot hoaty, 
With his brother ~ Hunt, Haslitt, and 


Hone, 
And Hobhouse, the attic of Rue St Honor, 
The friend of Lord Byron, (a friend of my own.) 
Yet should fame pass away with all chance of pro- 


motion 
Still, still my heart, like a wave of the ocean, 
Sigh’ sad al moon in bathetic devotion, 

And break on the shore of my Emerald Isle 





distinguished from the other orators of the Catholic board by a coach; 
is coach is green, his liveries green, his hall door green, &c. &c. 

The author of many bad speeches, and the object of one good pun—having onee, it 
is sai dined with doctor Troy, the titular archbishop of Dublin, he availed himelf of 
i imbibing more wine than he could with safety carry. As he conceived, 

home, some : thought proper to be dissatisfied with his conduct, 

wotap neem, Bher heureusement he met the learned Lord N., 
i i these heedless guardians of the night, observ- 
ignity of the personage with whom they had 
the charges they preferred against him must be unfounded, 

3 ** the pious Aineas, returning from Troy’s sack.” His 
wonted felicity, in some excellent jokes about his mother, 

i pharum domus,” and “ Tante molis 


- 
g 
§ 


mae 


jety at Athens, and of the Dublin Lending Library—these 
of gratitude for her national tales, ** Ida of Athens,” 


34 


Sir Charles T. Morgan. * At a dinner given by the Dublin Dilettanti to Mr 
- immediately after Mr Phillips, and delivered # 

he was not * a native of the land which had 

the talented company by which he had the ho- 

3” he then proceeded in a long eulogium on the 

adding, however, “that he chiefly knew them through the medium ‘of 
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or $0ME MEMOIRS WRITTEN IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Aw ancient chronicle; written by a 
contemporary, is one of the luxuries 
of the historical student. Its picturés 
of manners so interesti Se de philo- 
sophical mind ave even found as 
entertaining as a new novel or a book 
of travels to more common readers. 


The present memoits aré indeed a 
rude and artless narrative; but’ its 
—* is strong with such honest 


, that we cannot resist this ar~ 


We are transported into a new state of a 


society, where our s thies are 
awakened, with pain indeed, as well as 
with delight ; for, after all, however dis- 
gnised by other customs, the tale is true, 
and it is the history of human nature. 
Among such rare and original me- 
moirs may be classed those of Jacques 
du Clercq, who has written the events 
of his own times arid country, in which 
our nation was much concerned, be- 
ni in 1448; and left unfinished in 
1467. It was a when France 
lay a prey to the incursions of the 
English: an English monarch had not 
long before been seated on the throne 
of France; and the le 


dominion of the French sovereign, and 
the Duke of Burgundy, the ally of 
England. It was a feudal age, when 
their heroes were valiant in the field, 
but atrocious in the dread retreat of 
their own chateaux ; when the spirit 
of Christianity had io influence over 
the * k > ht, 
and the ecclesiastic reno de, 
p, and licentiousness; w he no 
Ww, nor even any nioral sense, relieved 
the violated maiden, the spoliated pea- 
sant, the degraded citizen—nothing, 
not even pity, to cheek the remorseless 
aud the brute force of the mi- 

ma character. 
ese memoirs exhibit this curious 


picture. They are unknown to the 
public, as they have only been printed 
in that great collection of memoirs re- 
lative to the history of France, con- 
tained in more than seventy volumes,; 


a work now not possible to be com- 
pleted, for in the fury of the Revolu- 
tion the copies wete wasted, that no 
recollections might remain of the loy- 
alty and bravery of the fathers of their 
land—those statesmen, those marshals, 
and other officers of state, who had not 
only devoted their daily business to the 
public, but had consecrated their leisure, 
and perhaps gratified no mean vanity, 
informing posterity of all the f 
t y had laboured to obtain for them. 
fou. IV, 


. . 
wives for their vassals: ‘A t 
time,” writes our memoir- writer, ‘died 


der ground, did his widow, a young 
woman about four years of age, 
that same day a young man, one 
Willaret of Neuvi another furrier, 
and she slept the following night with 
her said nd husband. I put 
this down in writing, because I. ima- 
gine few women a bee known to 
remarry as‘soon, although in some re~ 
¥* excuse might be made. for 


died, leaving a y 

his son, or others of his people, would 
compel the widow to marry one of 
their archers, or other of their de- 
pendents ; and these widows, if they 
would marry, were obliged to 

the offers which these gentlemen 

or buy off either those who would offer 


themselves, or those who —— 
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off very young, he was 
this manner.” 

3 relaxation of 

ice—morality was a feeling 

experienced by them—that it 
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—— 
Here ved gee ravisher pro- 
duced the ialandshameless daugh- 
ter. Such immorality; in some re- 
spect, carries with it its own chastise- 
ment ; for crimes of so violent a cast 
would naturally produce a reaction in 
the: frientls of the ; or even 
from the solitary hand of the oppressed 
herself; and the ravisher or the tyrant 
were often assassinated. - 


tt 


of the lady of the said 
‘c pbuhan des toms 
a on ‘ace 
him. Soon ‘after, Master 
vain came to the chateau 


of his-lady to 

is knight was a man of sixty, and 

i tiful lady about twenty-three, 
many new damsels in his 

house, and often threatened his wife, 
which was the real occasion of his own 
death. But because that death was 


die. Although 


Of some Memoirs written in the Fifteenth Century. 


disgraceful and vulgar, given by the, 


- yazor of a barber, his b: 


the widow to have her burnt ; et not 
succeéding in their wish, they made @ 
victim of her lord.” ‘iy 
‘Of one of these heroes the honest, 
chronicler tells a tale, where the bri» 
tal vigour of the knight’ is finely cone. 
trasted with the meek sufferings and 
the magnanimity of a-patient Griselda, 
It forms a story, pathetic for its incis 
dents, and curious for the manners it 
paints. ' 
** In 1459, in the city of St Omer, 
Messire Louis de la Viefville, knight, 
aged about forty years, died suddenly: 
alighting from his horse. He was the 
captain of Gravelines, a handsome 


ight, but very voluptuous, and res, 
ve. ce Ph fir the following circum. 
stance. we 
‘** Twoor three years before, im the 
open fields, he seized onthe beautiful 
niece of the abbess of Bourbourgh, “a 
noble woman. He brought her tohis 
lady, who indeed was belle et bonnes 
had made him the father of seve~ 

ral children. Yet though the lady 
was good, and beautiful, and chaste, 
he made this girl sit at his table and 
share his bed, and often thrust from 
him his‘lady out of his apartment, and 
bade her go where she willed.  Pa- 
tiently this neble lady endured this 
affliction, and did more ; for after this 
knight had violated the damsel, the 
e of Burgundy summoned him; 
with the damsel, toa before him, 
that justice might administered. 
The noble lady, who had several chil- 
dren by the knight, was fearful that, 
if the damsel should complain of the 
violence done her, and told the truth, 
the Duke would condemn him to the 
death, and so she and her children, in 
after-times, be reproached. This to 
avoid, many times, and for many days, 
she cast herself at the feet of the dam- 
sel, earnestly praying her to be piteous 
of her huskand, and not-complain of 
tlie viglence done her. By soft and 
humble intreaties, and with a thoa- 
sand gold florins, the lady succeeded; 
and when the damsel appeared before 
the Duke, she complained not. And 
thus, by the aid of God and his rela 
tions, but still more by the lady: his 
wife, was this knight not put to death, 
although the fact was notorious, for it 
happened in open day, and the damsel 
offered all the resistance a woman 
ought, and can, in that horrible situ- 
ation. Many wished to have seen the 
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was daily re- 
life of her h d. 
a 


geese 


but their conduct there was marked 
rocious resistance even 
executioner... When, one of 
desired by the executioner 
kneel to be beheaded, the sturdy 
i , and would net suffer 
do his duty.. “‘. The execu- 
joner seeing this,” says our chronicler, 
“? h eager 
i knight was. standing, an 
sent his head over his shoulders; a 
thins which no man had ever seen.” . 
We turn. away from.scenes which 
only the necessity of enhiniaing.an 
plead for our having opened. To know 
man in society, it is. indeed necessary 
to learn the evil. and the good he is 
capable of reaching ;..to behold him 
destroying and destroyed in anarchy, 
ing in terror under despotisin, 
and,only finding his balance in the 
moral order of r governments. 
On the banks of the Rhine may yet 
be viewed the Gothic ruins of the 
haunts and holds of these illustrious 
chevaliers voleurs,. the ancestors of that 
proud nobility which constitutes the 
numerous little, courts of Germany. 
The chivalry of these petty lords con- 
sisted, among other deeds, in pillaging 
the merchants who passed through 
their domains, or the. towns in their 
neighbourhood. From this cireum- 
stance we derive a confederacy, formed 
by the merchants, of more than a hun- 
dred: towns against these little princes 
and courts—the origin of the famous 
Hanseatic League which so greatly con- 
tributed to the commerce of Europe.” 





"™ A’recent traveller, in his lively “ Au- 
‘wnn on the Rhine,” observed this circum- 
Pr on the view of these picturesque 
"ins, 


SR oe 


oie 
they could not 
tain they were, 
gratify it, they. 
night, till they reached the 


visiting the holy Mount of St. Michael, 
for which shaneapet and sim 

could not aceount, might, at least with 
many, originate in that same torment- 


ing 


ssion for of place which 
the present day is so strongly ex- 


gate. The St. Mi 
sembled in fair weather ; they 
proved themselves as zealous amidst 
the snows of December as among the 
buds and blossoms of spring, their 
** tormenting desire” had been of a less 
“eters nature, , 
Per! it may surprise, to discover 
a spirit of which we could 
hardly suspect in. this age—this broke 
ont in oy enna city of Ghent, 
when the e of Burgundy assem- 
bled his states in Flanders, thie-eitiea 
of Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, .and Court- 
ray, and to levy a new tax 
on salt, an article much consumed by 
the Gantois, who dealt largely in salt« 
ed, fish ; andy “in return, he would 
compound with them for all future 
taxes. ‘The smaller cities looked up 
to that of Ghent, to give their answer 
to their lord. The people of Ghent, 
imagining that if they agreed to this 








Of some Memoirs writien in the Fifteenth Century. 


last man in Ghent was destroyed.” 
i ican fierceness induced the 
"Philip the Good, to break up the 
3 i tly, without levying 

is tax. But the men of Ghent soon 

ived that since their refusal, when- 

had any transactions with 

or his councils, they were 
not so well received as formerly ; and 
to murmur against their 

i ced a war between 


and which put the men of Ghent 
on their knees; two thousand of 
them dressed in black, with bare heads, 
irdled, and unshiod, oer by an 

i crying for mercy 

thrice to the duke for his ill-advised 
” All at Ghent seemed on a 

sudden struck with deep tance, 
i duke declared, if were 

subjects he would be to a 

—but ordered that _— 
ers of the Corporations of Ghent 
be delivered up with their 
golden fleece (emblem of their woollen 
manufactory), to the king at arms, who 
in presence of the duke, heaped them 
all to, in a sack, and hung them 
up ; ds; before the shrines of 
our Lady of Boulogne and our Lady 
of Haulx, where they remained in per- 
petual memory, to their last rag, of the 
republican fierceness of the drapers, 
the salters, the dyers, and the mer- 
chants of Ghent. 

Among the military brutes, and the 
brutified multitude of this period, such 
as we have shewn them, mind fe- 

ith delight on the useful life of 
p once Ceur, one of the great mer- 
ehants of the fifteenth century; in 
his commercial character he combined 
all the virtues of the patriot and the 


in a dark age, 


the East, so powerful 
suffered tion from the general 
eajJumny of those feudal barbarians, 
who beheld with hatred the man who, 
says our chronicler, “ drew his origin 
from a humble stock, without nobility, 


but from his youth beeame so 


the world, and even it is said ta } 
Saracens, and had factors withg 
numbers in strange countries, so” 


Can. 
in merchandise, which he sent all a 


is % 


vy 


he became the argentier or financier of — 


the king of France; and, by the meang 
afforded by this peda 
the king enabled to reconquer the 
duchy of Normandy—and many: 
loan had he advanegd to the ti 
aid of the king. He was so rich; 
it was said he shod his riding-horses 
with silver, and amperes ae 
, in Berry, as rich as an was 
= built. He bore for the device on 
his livery, “‘ A Coeur vaillant; riens 
impossible.” To the brave Heakr, 
nothing impossible! However, under 
the shade of certain accusations raised 
against him by the Demoiselle dé 
Montagut and others, he was 
imprisoned, whence however he escaps 
ed, and flew to Rome, where he lived 
honourably as in France ; for notwith 
standing that, all which he had:iti 
France, valued at a million of gold; 
had been seized on by the king; \yet’ 
was Jacques Coeur rich, from the great 
merchandises which he possessed ‘out 
of the kingdom.” - iad 
It was when Jacques Coeur was @ 
merchant of Bourges that Charles VI 
first knew him. The monarch owed 
to his advice the re-establishmentof 
the finances and commerce of his diss 
tracted kingdom, and under the title 
of Conseiller-Argentier our merchant 
regulated his domestic expenditure; 
and was in the receipt of the royal res 
venues. Although his opulence: was 
immense, he was accused of no illicit 
traffic, and he declared that he felt 
prouder of this honour than of that 
which the king betowed on him imen+ 
nobling him. He sent ten or twelve 
ships.every year to the Levant, which 
was the true source of his wealth; but 
he had a mind and genius vast as the 
eapital he traded on. It was the heail 
and the purse of this: merchant which 
enabled the generals of Charles VII. 
to reconquer France from the English; 
but the wisdom of — owe more 
permanently active t e general's, 
cannot shane in that glory which-alone 
appears registered on the page of his- 
tory. ‘The wealth of ues Coeur 
seemed. at length qdesinal even to 
ipating in its be- 


those who were partici 
nefit ; the vultures of the court had 


long eyed their prey—they pursued 
him to confiscation, and interested: 
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enemies Christianity,: and secret 


connections with the Dauphin, after- 
wards Louis XI., witnesses were su- 


J y 
of his son, imagined his old and faith- 
ful subject was guilty. The virtuous 
Jacques Coeur stood amidst a people 
who owed the existence of their coun- 

to him, and to his labours, to per- 
form the amende honorable, to hold a 
i torch in one hand, with his 
head bare, and his gown ungirdled, 
and then sent back to prison. In an 

when moral feeling scarcely exist- 
Pf and the worst passions , the 
pacific pursuits of Commerce hu- 
manised two grateful beings, in two 
clerks of this merchant of the fifteenth 
a fortune they had de- 


ees 


him they returned. All 


adventurous, planned and effected the 
—— of his late master from prison. 
He died shortly afterwards at Rome ; 
and his name remains as a monument 
of national ingratitude ; at the request 
of his children, after his death, a new 
trial was obtained, and the sentence 
was reversed. The Demoiselle, his 
re x eee to die ~~ ca- 

ny and perjury, but‘after perform- 
ing the sual Menivedlh +. = me- 
mory of Jacques Coeur, her life was 
spared on condition of exile. 

This Chronicle preserves many anec- 
dotes of the English in France during 
this period. But its historical curio- 
sity consists of an ample narrative of a 

* We have a memoir of the last years of 
the life of Jacques Caur, by Mons. Bona. 
my, in the thirty-fourth volume of the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres. 
He treats, however, as fiction, the wealth this 
merchant was said to have retained, after 
the confiscation of his property in France. 





in lonely places. Such, indeed, 
peared as far back as in the tw 
century ‘the vallies of Pied- 






. The crime was called Vaude- 
rie, from the French term aur, or 
vallies ; and as this crime of worship- 
ping the Devil In vallies is imputed to 
those who are accused of witchcraft in 
these present memoirs of the fifteenth 
century, and the custom of holding 
secret assemblies.in vallies, in France 
pap ag wi apne as far back 
in the twe century, we 

certain that the cause’ was age Ph 
namely, secret societies formed to su 
vert the doctrines and corrup 
the Roman church ; but as 
and politics were in these ages 
rable, these societies were 
often turned to political designs. 

of. 


and the refonned religion on the 

ligton aogined leu Wilken tales 
on was spread before 

devia ofthe lof tan tay hereaer 
e Arras ma’ 
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form an 
serving in your volumes. 
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THE STORY OF PARASINA, 
From Frizzi’s History of Ferrara. 
Turs turned out a calamitous year for 

Ferrara, for there. 


the people of 
curred a ~— tragical event in the 








and especially natrative Of Ban- 
delli, who wrote a century afterwards, 
and who accord with the 
con rians. 

By the mentioned Stella de? 
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The Story of Parasina. 


Assassino, the Marquis,’in the year ducing whatever réasoris they 


, she not only dives 

of all her hatred, but fell into 
the opposite extreme. , After their 
return, the Marquis had no longer any 
occasion to renew his former reproof’. 
It happened one. day, that a seryant 
of the Marquis, named Zoese, or, as 
some call him, Giorgio, passi 


reason, she told him that her mistress, 
for some slight offence, had been beat- 
ing her ; and, giving vent to her rage, 
added, that she could easily 
revenged, if she chose to make known 
the criminal familiarity which passed 
betwéen Parasina and her stepson. 
The servant took note of the words, 
and related them to his master. He 


chamber. Instantly he burst into a 
furious rage, and arrested both the one 
and the other, together with Aldo- 
brandini Rangoni of Modena, her 
getitleman, and also, as some say, two 
ef her chambermaids, as abettors of 
this sinful act. He ordered them to 


t to a hasty trial, desiring 
judges to ce sentence in 
as ag anton upon the cul- 

prits. ‘This sentence was death.— 
; that bestirred them- 
-_ in hood ye delinquents, 
amongst others, Ugoccione Con- 
trario, who was all with Nic- 
i and much-de- 





t for sparing the 
ides those motives of honour. ¢ 


deogeey which might perenne j 
adeed. con me ns 

a ut his rage made him.im 
flexible, and, on the instant, he coms 
manded that the sentence 


was (or were) beheaded; 5 . 
and afterwards Parasina. .Zoese; 
that accused her, conducted. the 
under his arm to the place of spuni 
ment. She, all along, fanci 

she was. to be thrown into a pit, 
asked at every step, wheth 

yet come to the spot... She 

that her punishment was, the, 


before She inquired what was. becomemof. 


Ugo, received for, answer. that , 
was already dead ; at the which, 
ing grievously, she exclaimed, ‘ 


then, I wish not myself to live,” and 


being come to the block, she stri 
herself with her own hands of 
ornaments, and,’ wrapping a cloth 
round. her head, submitted to; the 
fatal stroke, which terminated the eruel 
scene. ‘The same was done with Ran- 


goni, who, together with the others, ac. 
cording to two calenders in the library. 


of St Franceseo, was buried in the ee 
metery of that convent.—Nothing else 
is known respecting the women. » 
The Marquis kept watch the whole 
of that dreadful night, and as he wits 
walking backwards and forwards, in+ 
quired of the captain of the castle if 
Ugo was dead yet, who answered him 
-—yes.. He then gave himself up to 
the most desperate lamentations, ex- 
claiming: “‘ Oh! that I too were dead 
since I have been hurried on to resolve 
thus against: my own Ugo ;” and then 
gnawing with his teeth a cane which 
e had in his hand, he the rest 
of the night in sighs and in tears, call- 
ing frequently upon his own dear Ugo. 
On the following day, calling to 
mind that it would be necessary to 


make public his justification’ (seeing . 


thet the transaction could not be 
pea ye me 8 he ordered the narrative 
to 


drawn out upon paper, and sent - 
it to all the courts of italy. ; 


On receiving this advice, the Doge 


a 


















orders, but without nr his 
reasons, that, a © * ould be put to 
the p i a tournament 
wnieh , under the auspices of the Mar- 


an Marquis, in addition to what 
he had already done, from some un- 
aggountable burst of vengeance, com- 
manded that as man the married 
women as were well known to him to 
be faittiless like his Parasina, should, 
like her, be beheaded. Amongst o- 
thers, Barberina, or, as some her, 
Loadamia Romei, wife of the Court 
Judge, underwent ‘this sentence, at 
the usual p! Sarat that is 
to siy, in the Borgo of St Giacomo, 

ti the nt fortress’ beyond 
K Paul's. It cannot told how 


ed 
a Prince, who, considering his own 
i , should, as it seemed, have 
been ‘in such cases’ most’ indigent. 


Some, ever, there wére whio did 
rer te commend him. 


——_— e 
SELECTIONS, FROM ATHENAYS. 
(No HE. os: 
“Tue Athenians gave the right of 
citizenship to Aristonicus, whose office 
it was'to play at ball before the King 
Alexander. For his great skill in that 
exercise, they likewise erected a statue 
tohim; for the latter Grecians paid 
more respect to the mechanical arts 
than the cultivation of genius.” 

m The roe did the _ honour 
to Theodorus the juggler, by erecting 
a brazen statue to him/in the theatre ; 
and the Milesians to Archelaus the 
rs Pindar was not’ honoured 
with a statue at Thebes; but the musi- 
cian Cleon had one erected. to him with 
this inscription : 

** Such Cleon was the son of Pytheas, 
Whom Thebes adorn’d with many a well- 


Petit side maces 1 eliandalery seoth'a 
or his sweet ; : 
The highest hentarh-aiech sath thee, 


The pride and boast of thy much honour'd 
country.” “’ 


“ Polemon relates, that when Alex- 
ander razed the city of Thebes, one of 
the citizens hid his gold in the folds 
of the mantle of the above statue, 
which, when the city was rebuilt twen- 


: Selections from Atheneus. 413 
of Venice, Francesco Fuscari, gave 


t pomen.eOeme be fend just 26 he bad 


P 

“ Atheneus speaks of Memphis, an 
extraordinary serious dancer, who, by 
action alone, could” ; <4 
sophy of ras W ecu 
racy than those professors who nsed 
their bn, a ng pe 

“ Sophocles, to a Vet. paneioaine 
person, added the accompli 
music and dancing) which he had 
learned ‘in ‘his youth at 'Lampsus. 
After the’ battle of Salamis, Hie i8 said 
to have danced’ naked, anointed with 
oil, and with ‘his Tyre in his hand, 
round the high oes by. pA ie 
querors, t others den t he 
was naked. ‘When he pieodicad the 
tragedy of Thamiyris, he accompanied 
it with the harp ; and at the represen- 
tation of Nausicie he exhibited his 
skill and ‘agility with the ball.” 

“ The e Socrates himself was 
fond of the eniphian dance, and when 
surprised by some of his friends in the 
act of dancing,’ he” told them that it 
at Re give him the free'exercise of his 

mbs.” 

** Hermippus says, that Theophras- 
tus was patently attentive to the 
neatnéss of his pam and dress when 
he entered ‘his school, ‘and that he ac- 
companied his discourses with appro~ 
priate action.” ~ 

** Plato (in Theoteto) censures those 
persons who were ¢orrest enough ia 
othet things, but totally neglécted their 
dress, so a8 not td have the appearance 
of men of free“and liberal manners, 
and pings ag! to Bi pisses either 
men or in fit and appropriate 
terms. Sapho, for this reason, speaks 
with contempt of Andromeda for not 
knowing how to"manage her robe 
gracefilly?” 

“ Hermippus says’ that Theocritus 
of Chios treated Anaximenus as a 
men person, becatise he was ill drese 


sea. 

* Callisfratus, a disciple of Aristos 
phanes, censures Aristarchus for hav- 
ing no taste in dyess, judging 
properly that the outward poe. Bits 
shows the man, and exhibits.a proof 
of education and manners agreeably to 
the following lines of Alexis:”* 





* Alexis was a native of Thurium ia 
Magna Grecia, a town-celebrated for being 
the birth-place of Herodotus. He was great- 
uncle, by the father’s side, to Menander, 
and was the first to ae and encourage 
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& 1 hate +8 466 9 tian with 

And awkward gai on way § 
ett d a regen 3 we pay 
¥ tax ifr ove guec iene Fp as these, 

or is ought expected in return. 
Frith cot vemish spend oer pols’ if 
ocr 

theral » would e’er 
Neglect to cultivate exterior grace ?” 

«« Zischylus was the inventor of 
those flowing robes which were adopt- 
ed by the priests, and those who car- 
ried the torches at the public sacrifices ; 
as well as the action and attitudes 
which are practised by the Chorus. 
Indeed, according to Chamelion, he 
formed the chorus, without the assist- 
conve at sy Feaates tie Sth of Canc, 
ing ; he prescribed its movements, an 
io’ fact topk upon Vimeel, the whole 
eonductand management of his pieces.” 

“« Telesis or Telestes, the ballet- 
master, ogxnseddasxedes, invented vari- 
ous modes. of dancing ; his action was 
so expressive, that his hands fully ex- 
plai his intentions. Aristocles 
skilled in this 





authar of no 


Seléetions from Atheneus. 





* Chamelion Says; that 2@ 
fidowy tro rar reayobies, Was. ali 
mellow when he composed his pi 
arid that Sophocles reproache 
with saying, or, rather 7 
things, without being conscious of it 

“Homer, or some imitator of hin, 
says in his hymn to Apollo, ©» 

“ Apollo, Ba) 
Deck’d with thy golden harp, strike a idg 
strain, 
Moving with slow and graceful step.” 

** Eumelus, or Aretitius of C6 
makes Jupiter himself a dancer, 
Great Jove himself, the sire of Gods and men, 
Dane’d in the full assembly.” 

‘* Theophrastus affirms, that 4 
of Catania in Sicily, was the first, 
introduced the movement of the. be 
to the sound of the flute, fon a 
reason, the ancients called dancing 
wixsdugery.” a 

« After some short remarks on the 
dog-days, the guests are invited 
drink.” Then follows an explanation 
of certain words, which I pass oy 
neither important nor entertaining 

“ The use of the, bath wasp: 
larly grateful to the ancients, . 
frequently bathed in the sea to streng 
en and invigorate their nerves. 


It appears that they were not\tinac- 
— with the effect of the shower 
bath. 7 





























































































* There is another mode of refresh- 
ing the body after fatigue ; . tovpow 
water over it. They pour,” says:Ho 
mer; “‘ the grateful fluid over the head 
and shoulders.” d 

* The old and the young were men 
of gallantry, according to Homers 
Phenix and Nestor. Menelaus was the 
only one who had not a mistress,* he 
— outraged renr decency 

8 an i ity, as the war was 
een ty er the wife that 
had been stolen from him.” 



















imagine 

ed by a French ballet-master describing the 
of NIE oe 

‘ e following from the 

iL b. 18, 1. 570. i: 





Taig yy! Auye'n 

w medereres Asvov 9, Be ite ’ 
Ata ]arsn Qo ‘ros 3s enecorls omagri 
Modai o wypars, rors oxagerhs srovre. 
Which Pope thus translates : 
“ To these a youth awakes the warbling 


Whaose ten er lay the fate of Linus sings ; 


* 











In measur’d dance behind him move thetrain, 
Tune soft the voice, and answertothie strait.” 


* What sympathy would have been.es- 
cited for the injuries of Menelaus if he hed 
kept a mistress ? The ground of the action 
of adultery, as a civil suit is the loss of the 
wife’s society, and if he had consoled him- 
self with a courtezan, what reparation could 
he have demanded from the com n oF 
associated resentment of others ? Homer has, 
in this observance, shewn his correct know- 
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A sudden transition is made to the 
ct of wine. 

wrod wine is preferred to new, both 
for health and pleasure ; it assists di- 
ion, and being softened by age, 
passes more freely. It is an excellent 
restorative, makes good blood, red and 
flowing, and, above all, it produces 

quiet and sound sleep.” 

«Galen, speaking of the wines of 
Italy, says, that Falernian is not fit to 
drink under ten years;* from ten to 
twenty it is excellent ; as it grows old- 
er, it affects the head and nerves. 
There are two sorts, the sharp and the 
sweet. If the vintage takes place when 
the south wind begins to blow, it is 
sweet and luscious, and the colour 
black, otherwise it is pale and sharp.” 

“ Of the Alban wine there are like- 
wise two sorts, the soft and the sharp ; 
they begin to drink it at fifteen years 
old; that of Sorrento not under twen- 
ty-five years. As it partakes but little 
of the oily principle, and is moreover 
a tart wine, it grows ripe slowly ; but 
when it isof good age no wine is more 
salubrious. The wine of Rhegio is 
more oily than that of Sorrento, and is 
therefore good at fifteen years. Wine 
of Privernum is thinner than that of 
Rhagio; and does not sosoon affect the 
head; it may be drank at the same 

The Formian is similar to that 
of Privernum, though somewhat more 
oily and sooner ripe.” 

any other sorts of wine are men- 
tioned, with their qualities. 

“The poet Antiphanes enumerates 
what each place was famous for. 

Elis for cooks, 

Argos for kettles, 

Philatium for wine, 

Corinth for earpets, 

Sicyon for fish, 

gium for players on the flute, 





ledge of human nature, and the remark of 
Atheneus.does credit to his judgment and 
his morality. ; 

* Galen distinguishes the best of the Sa- 
bine wine by the name of nobile vinum, 
tuyivng ZaCivos.—Barry on Wines, p. 129. 
. Cicero, at an entertainment given by Da- 
masippus, was pressed by him to drink some 
of his Falernian wine, which he particularly 
recommended for being forty years old. 
After having only lightly tasted it, he re- 
plied, ‘* bene agtatem fert.” This, however, 
shewed more politeness to his host, than ap- 
bation of his wine ; a compliment of this 

is often agreeably made to an old man. 
—Barry on Wines, p. 118. 

Vou, IV. 


Selections from Athenwus. 


Sicily for cheese, 
Athens for perfumes, 
Beeotia for eels.” 
“ Heriippus,* amongst other things, 
mentions, 


H Podos asagudas vs nas sexadas ndvover ous 
Raisins from Rhodes, and well-dried luscious 


._, Bs 
Inspiring gentle and sweet dreams.”’ 


** Antiphanes speaks thus of Thasi- 

an wine: 

‘* Nothing so much provokes the appetite, 

And gives a relish to the food we Po 

As generous Thasian wine, with unguents 
sweet, 

And crowns of various flowers ; where these 
abound 

The gentle Venus takes delight to dwell, 

But turns her back upon the scanty meal, 

And shun’s the poor man’s board.” 


“* Archestratus,t who wrote concern- 
ing banquets, has the following lines: 
** Jove, the preserver, having once gone 

round— 
Your moist locks scented, and your temples 
twin’d 
With chaplets of white flowers ; your gob- 
lets fill 


With gen’rous rich old wine, tawny with age, 
From — Lesbos brought, around whose 
ores 


The salt sea beats incessant; better far 
Than that of Byblos; tho’ the Byblian grape 
First tasted, you prefer for its rich 

To that of Lesbos ; soon the odour sweet 
Palls on the sense, and the nice flavour dies 
Vapid and spiritless ; but the Lesbian juice, 
Call it Ambrosia rather, never cloys. 
Should some light wit, or vain fastidious fop 
Pretend to jeer me for my taste, and boast 
The juice of the Phenician grape, I turn 
Neglectfui of his taunts.. The Thasian wine, 
Of proper age, is generous, rich, and good ; 
But only when it is mellow’d thus by time. 
I could a thousand other things recite 

From various countries, none that can com- 


pare 
To wine from Lesbos; give but this to me, 
Let others praise their own.” 

‘* Hermippus makes Bacchus speak 
of several sorts of wine, particularly of 





* Hermippus was..a one-eyed comedian, 
eontemporary with Rerigiies ; he is said, by 
Suidas, to have written forty fables, several 
of which are noticed by Athenzus and Pol- 
lux. He was an enemy to Pericles (against 
whom he wrote anapestics), and to Aspasia, 
who was not only a mistress of eloquence 
and general learning, but eminent in 
any Archestratus, a S » or accord- 
ing to some, a Geloan, the disciple of Terp- 
sion. He is said to have written a poem m 
commendation of 7 aaied 

sc 
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the Mendean as provoking a diuretic 
ity in the very gods ;* of 

others thus, 


; les this I 

am mild and harmless Chi 
when you 
fills 


If you except 
There is a wine call’d Saprian ; 
broach 


“ Phanias of Eresus writes, that the 
Mendeans sprinkled their vines with 


elaterium re juice of the 
sh antutaben “alah gave the wine 
a laxative quality.” 

eee eee from rd 
Persian kin psacus to i 
him with wine, M i bread, My- 
onte fish, P is and Palescepsis for 
wearing and ts, upon 
condition he clothed himself af- 
ter the fashion of the Persians ; and 
that he might not he to re- 
him the privilege of wearing the ha- 
bits iar to the princes of the 
b royal.” 

“* Bacchus was worshi at Lamp- 
sacus, under the name of Priapus, as 
he was also called Thriambus and 
ithyrambus.” 

a ing to Eparchides, Pram- 
nian wine comes from the island of 
Icarus; it has neither sweetness nor 
body, but is sharp, dry, and stimu- 

% i 8a » it was no 





of apa a ferocious spirit ; way ” 
irks weoonves, because the persons who 
usually drank this wine were of 9 

quiet and sociable disposition.” 3 

. astus, in his history , 

heer. mye, that in the neighibaaets 
ood of Heria, a town in 

wine was made which rendered the 
men fools, and the women prolific.” _ 

The text of Theophrastus, 1. 9.'¢ 
20. gives a very contrary meaning, as 
he i ae hears artxvouras, i 

” tus says, that the wine 
used by the Thasiane in their pry. 
taneum was wonderfully pre 
It was made by throwing into the ves. 
sel containing the pure wine, a certain 
quantity of flour, well kneaded with 
honey, which gave it an agreeable 
odour, and the flour a sweet and lusci- 
ous flavour. The same writer 
that if you mix harsh wine that has 
no smell, with another sort that is 
rich, , and fragrant, as wine of 
Heraclea with that of , the 
result will be a salubrious li 
which retains the softness of the one, 
and the stomachic qualities of the 
other.” 0 

“ Mnesitheus of Athens, says, that 
red wine of a deep colour is the most 
nourishing ; the white is light and 
diuretic; the pale or straw-coloured 
wine is dry, but favourable to diges 
tion.” 

*© Wine which has a certain pr 
portion of sea water mixed with it, 
does not intoxicate, but it has a pur. 
gative and griping quality, and pr 
duces flitubowey, yet it is) friendly to 
digestion. Such are the wines of 
Myndus and Halicarnassus. For which 
reason, the Cynic Menippus gives to 
the city of Myndus the epithet of 
&Amoreks, Where the people drink brine.” 

“* Chian wine is digestive, nourish- 
ing, produces good blood, and contri- 
butes to health, from the excellent is in- 
gredients of which it is composed. 

“ There are famous vineyards on 
the banks of the Nile, throughout the 
whole of its course ; but the wine they 
prodece, differs both in gaste and co 
our. That which comes from the 
neighbourhood of Antylla, near Alex- 
pn is preferred ; the revenue of 
which, the ancient kings of Egypt, 
and after them -the kings.of Persi, 





* Addison alludes to this in the Spectas 
tor, No 295. , 
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settled by way of jointure on their 
‘wives, to find them in girdles.” 

“ Socrates, in Plato's Alcibiades, 
says, he was informed by one who had 
travelled through Persia, that as he 
passed over a great tract of land, and 
inquired what the name of the place 
was, they told him it was the queen’s 

irdle ; to which he adds, that ano- 

wide field, which lay by it, was 
called the queen’s veil ; and that in 
the same manner there was a large 
portion of ground set aside for every 
part of her majesty’s dress.” 

Theopompus of Chios relates a not- 
able trick that used to be performed 
annually before the people at Elis, 
about a mile from Olympia, at the 
feasts of Bacchus,—“ They take three 
brazen empty vessels, and seal them 
carefully in the presence of the stran- 

ers who are there assembled. The 
next day the seals are taken off with 
the same ceremony, and the vessels 
are found full of wine.” 

“ Dion, the academie philosopher, 
charges the Egyptians with being 
gteat drinkers, and fond of wine to 
excess. He tells us, that in Egypt, 
in order to accommodate the people 
who would not purchase wine, a be 


verage was made of barley, of which 
they were so fond, that on drinking it 
they sung, danced, and made a thou- 
sand antics, similar to persons intoxi- 
cated with wine.” 

“ Aristotle, according to Atheneus, 
makes the following very curious re- 


matk: ‘ They who were intoxicated 
with wine,’ he says, ‘ fell forward,— 
they who were in the same state, after 
drinking the liquor made of barley 
(or ale), fell backwards. Because, 
with too much wine the head grows 
heavy,—with ale they become faint 
and drowsy.’” 

A curious reason is given to prove 
that the Egyptians were fond of wine. 

“Tt was an established rule with 
them to eat boiled cabbage before 
any other food, to pre them- 

ves for hard drinking ; many, for 
the same purpose, swallowed the seeds 
of the cabbage. It has been observed, 
that the wine produced from those 
vineyards where cabbages are likewise 
planted, is flat and vapid.” 

On this subject, the poet Alexis has 
the following passage : 

** Yesterday 

You drank too much, and what the conse- 
quence ¢ 
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A heavy head to-day,—this must be eured 
he a and let some friend pro- 


A store of well boil’d cabbage.” 
Eubulus on the same subject.* 
“‘ Wife bring the cabbage; that, I think, 
will cure 


This heaviness which so affects my head, 
If the good proverb holds.” —— 

Anaxan thus :t 

ee ee ee ee 
™m 

Of cabbage, you will ease the heavy weight, 

And dissi J he dante, Ghai co ceetiaie 

Your aching brain.” —— 

“ Amphis offers another remedy as 
more nesangasgrenny sis ian 
** Nothing so soon will dissipate the fumes 
Of drunkenness, and clear the aching head, 
As some immediate unforeseen disaster ; 
This drives, at once, all fancies from the 


brain 
With wonderful effect, and better far 
Than cab can produce.” 

* Th s speaks of this pro- 
perty in the cabbage, adding, that the 
odour only of this plant will obstruct 
the ooull of the vine.” 


End of Collections from the First Bool: 
of Atheneus. 
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ON THE REMOVAL OF MEMNON’S 
HEAD FROM THEBES TO ALEXAN= 
DRIA BY M. BELZONI. 


London, 1st January. 


MR EDITOR, 
Tue name of Belzoni has been render 
ed famous by an achievement accom- 
plished si by the resources of his 
own mind, Shie the united efforts of 





* Eubulus, a comic poet, flourished in 
the 101st Olympiad. He was a writer, 
says Suidas, between the middle and new 
comedy. He was the author of 24 come- 
dies, whereof his ‘* Nutrices,” Clepsydra, 
and Cercopes, are cited by Athenzus. 

+ Anaxandrides, 3 comic poet of Rhodes, 
or, as some say, of . He flourish- 
ed in the second year of the 10st Olym- 
piad, as Suidas — ay oy of 
Olympiads testify ; hhe is ci asietoed 
in his Rhetoric and Ethics ; of the 65 co- 
medies he wrote (in ten whereof he is said 
to have been victor), his Odysseus is chiefly 
commended by Athenzus. 

+ Amphis, a Greek comic poet of Athens, 
the son of Ampbhicratis. He was, says 
Laertis, con with Plato, who was 


* sometimes the subject of his comic wit. 


Besides his comedies, he wrote other pieces 
which are now lest. 
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the French army, and the corps of 
French savans, were unable to effect— 
the removal of the colossal ey « - 
tian statue, improperly 
[Lama from Thebes to Alexandria, 
of the enormous weight of nearly 
twelve tons ; and which has been safe- 
ly lodged in the British museum, as a 
resent to that institution, from Mr 
Salt, and the late lamented traveller, 
Mr Buckhardt. . 
Some account of this arduous en- 
rize, with many other labours 
and discoveries of Belzoni, has been 
given to the public in the Quar- 
terly Review, but not with those mi- 
nute details, which, in matters relat- 
ing to discovery, must always be inter- 
esting. I may, however, perhaps be 
able, in some measure, to supply this 
deficiency, if not so amply or so “7 
as might be wished, at least throug 
an authentic source. The little narra- 
tive, from which I shall give you a 
few extracts, is written with great 
simplicity, and, I have not the smallest 
doubt, with perfect sere: It was 
drawn up, at the request of a friend, 
by an Irish servant of Belzoni, who, 
some eight years ago, when a boy, en- 
ed in his service at Edinburgh, and 
been with him ever since in all 
his journeys, and assisted him in all 
his excavations in Egypt and Nubia, 
with the exception of his last visit to 
the latter country, where he accom- 
panied Mr Belzoni in a peregrination 
through the Holy Land. Here he fell in 
with Mr Legh, and returned with him 
to Constantinople with the view of re- 
joining Belzoni in Egypt; buton hearing 
in this city a rumour of the death of 
Belzoni (which, it has since been su 
__ uded to that of Mr Buck- 
t), he attended Mr Legh to Eng- 
land ; but finding, on his arrival, that 
the report was in all probability un- 
founded, he now waits only for an o 
unity of rejoining his old master in 
Eeyot Being wholly illiterate, I have 
n the liberty of correcting his or- 
ve strictly preserved 
His ideas are clearly 


thography, but 
his phrascol 


and distinctly expressed, and his know- 
ledge of the geography of the Nile, 
the ruined cities and temples-on its 
banks, and the antiquities which have 


been discovered in them, is more cor- 
rect and comprehensive than could 


possibly be expected from one wholly* 


uneducated, ‘The fact is, that Curtis 
(for that is his name) has, for the last 


~ 
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seven years, mixed so much with the 
Arabs on the shores of the Nile, that 
he is better acquainted with the Ara- 
bic lan e than his own. The fol 
lowing is the account he gives of the 

rations attending the removal of 
the misnamed Head of Memnon. For 
the execution of this object, after a 
special — with Mr Salt and 
Mr Buckhardt, Belzoni and his ‘ser. 
vant left Boulac, on the 14th June 
1816, on their way to Thebes. 

At Erranoun, they met with an 
Englishman, Mr Brine, established 
there, who has undertaken to refine 
the sugar, and make rum from if, 
** which,” says Curtis, “‘ he has done 
without any difficulty ; and his rum is 
as good as any Jamaica rum.” At Man. 
falout, they met with M. Drouetti, 
the French consul, coming from Up- 
per Egypt, with a large collection of 
statues, papyri, and mummies. At 
agg they got a firman from the 

ey, a janissary, and a carpenter. 
When Belzoni arrived at Luxor, he 
sent for Aly Amon, from whom he 
had a letter of recommendation, who 
came on board immediately. The nar. 
rative then proceeds as follows. 


‘“* Mr B. asked him if he could get a 
mels on the other side for to carry the chings 
to the Memnonium, which he told him 
could, and have all that he wanted there; so, 
on receiving this information, he crossed tothe 
other side of the Nile to Gorna, (qu. Carnac?) 
and sent tothe sheikh for four camels to carry 
the timber, and some donkeys to carry our 
beds. We had some difficulty on account 
of its being rhamadan ; but however he sent 
us the camels and the donkeys, and we got 
our things over. The next morning Mr B. 
called the carpenter and me, and gave in 
the plan of the car for to transport the head, 
which is now in the British Museum; we 
got to work, and the next morning Mr B. 
and the janissary, with the interpreter, went 
to Hermonta, to the cashief, for to give him 
the firman, and to shew him the orders he 
had from the pasha, which he received with 
great attention, and after he read them, he 
said, ‘* allah rayi,”’ which means, ** with his 
head,” and asked Mr B. what time he want- 
ed the men. He told him the next mom- 
ing; which he told Mr B. he would do all 
in his power to get as many men as possible, 
So Mr B. returned to Gorna ; and the next 
morning our car and rollers were finished ; 
and at five o’clock came the cashief and his 
brother, and about twenty Albanese soldiers 
on horseback, driving the poor Arabs before 
them like a flock of sheep. As soon as they 
arrived, Mr B. made some tickets and dis- 
tributed to the men who were to work; 6a 
doing this, he ordered us to bring the cat, 
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‘gnd on the soldiers seeing this, they said, 
that now the head was going without doubt. 
So Mr B. gave the plan how the head was 
to be raised,—we got the levers and applied 
them, and raised it four feet high, and Mr 
‘B. ordered the car to be put under it, which 
was done; now the men being tired, Mr B. 
gave them liberty to rest until one o’clock, 
after which they all assembled again. Now 
we put our rollers under the car, and Mr 
B. gave orders that the ropes should be at- 
tached to the car, which we did immediate- 
ly, and got all the men to the ropes. The 
order was given to pull, which was done 
with the effect of moving it six inches. 

‘¢ Now their astonishment was greater than 
ever, and they said, that he moved it by ne- 
cromancy, and not by their strength. They 
gave the head a name of Cafani. It being 
cooler, we went to work again, and in the 
course of four hours, we had moved the 
head eight yards ; it being late, Mr B. gave 
the men liberty to go home, but told them 
that he expected them the next morning 
early. They all said iva or yes. The ca- 
shief, or governor, left three soldiers with 
Mr B. to guard the head. Next morning 
the men came, according to their promise, 
and more than came the first time; we got 
to work, and took the head that day thirty 

and so continued for several days. 
Now the French party got on with their in- 
trigues, so the cashief stopped the men all 
at once. Mr B. was very soon acquainted 
that it was the French doing ; but however 


Mr B. soon got over that, for he was one of 


the most persevering men in the world, and 
what he has suffered in that undertaking no 
person would credit it, what with having 
the French and the Turks his enemies. 

* Now the head being near the Nile, 
Mr B. went to try to take out the cover of 
the sarcophagus that M. Drouetti made Mr 
B. a present of on his arrival at Manfalout, 
which Mr B. found was counter-ordered by 
M. Drouetti, who made it a present to Mr 
Salt, after giving it to Mr B. at Manfalout ; 
but this was of no consequence ; for it only 
made the difference of not being taken away 
that year. Now Mr B. wished to have the 
head still nearer the Nile; so he sent for 
some men, who, to his great surprise, were 
sent immediately ; and now the — > 
ceiving his long expected present from M. 
Demand, which consisted bs only six bottles 
of olives and six bottles of anchovies, and 
seeing that he had nothing else to expect, 
thought his best hess as to make Mr B. 
his friend.” 

Belzoni was now detained by the 
difficulty of getting a boat; and to 
lose no time by the delay, he made a 
journey towards I bul, in Nubia, 
with a view to the clearing away the sand 
from that temple. In the mean time, Mrs 
Belzoni, who wasleft behind to excavate 
among the ruins of Thebes, made the 
discovery of the statue of Jupiter Am- 
mon, and a row of fourteen sphinxes ; 
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upon which she immediately despatch- 
ed a messenger after her husband, ac- 
quainting him with her success.- On’ 
receiving this intelligence, he engaged 
a small boat, and returned to Carnac, 
and had them secured, and a guard of 
soldiers placed over them. No boat 
being yet arrived, he again set out for 
Phil, where he took down, from a 
ruined wall, sixteen stones with in- 
scriptions on them, and brought them 
away with him. 

A boat had now arrived from Cairo, 
with some Frenchmen in it, who had 
been hired by Drouetti, the French 
consul, to bring down some antiqui- 
ties ; but the cachief having received 
orders from the pasha to impress all 
vessels, for the p of carrying 
corn to Cairo, that of the Frenchmen 
was taken possession of among the 
rest. Belzoni, however, had just re~ 
ceived a letter from Mr Salt, enclosing 
a firmaun from the pasha, ordering a 
proper boat to be provided for his use. 
The cachief, therefore, took the boat 
of the French, which was very large, 
and gave it to Belzoni; but he still 
had great difficulty, and at last was 
obliged to give 3000 piastres to the reis 
or commander of the boat; besides, 
as might be expected, he met with 
great obstruction from the French, 
**who came to see the head, which the 
did with great malice, saying, that it 
was not worth the expense ; and tell- 
ing the reis or captain, that his boat 
would be broken, and that he never 
would be paid the money agreed for.” 


‘* Now Mr B. prepared to the head 
on board, and ee Sonk for the 
purpose, on account e Nile being goi 
down. The bank being made, and 
things being ready, the head was to be put 
on board the next morning. All the villagers, 
for eight miles all round the country, were 
all assembled there on both sides of the 
Nile. The workmen having come, ~~ s 
form was and all thi 
At this Lage wpe of hi bene out of 
the way, that he might not see his boat 
broken in pieces. Now the word was given 
to let go, and the head was on board her in 
a quarter of an hour, with loud shouts 
huzzas from the people.” . 


Mr Belzoni having thus succeeded 
in getting the head safely embarked, 
together with the sphinxes and the 
statue of Jupiter Ammon, made all 
sail, determined to stop no where, lest 


. the decreasing water of the Nile might 


t an end tothe voyage. Unluckily, 
wever, the boat grounded ; and af- 
ter six hours labour of all the sailors, 
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iled on the Arabs to assist him 
ing on the cable, and in half 
succeeded in moving her into 
water. 
y reached Saccard without fur- 
ther impediments, and stopped here 


would be a prize to carry to Cairo 

= the beys; which 
Belzoni overhearing, ht it pru- 
dent to make off with all possible des- 
patch. From this place to Alexandria, 
the boat and her cargo proceeded with- 
out accident or interruption. 


— 
THE ZGINA MARBLES. 


It is a subject of universal regret, that 
the Aégina marbles, which have al- 
ready so much excited the public at- 
tention, and the loss of which is made 
still more sensible by Mr Cockerell’s 
interesting memoir,* should have been 
destined to any other country than 
this, which the only authen- 
tic illustrations of the hi of art. 
Our museum, enriched with these, 
would have held unquestionable su- 
periority over any other of Europe. 

We have been at some pains to col- 
lect ee information . ee 
ject, and we are happy to that no 
reproach of indifference or neglect can 
attach to any of the English 
concerned in this affair. The discovery 
was made in 1811, by Messrs Foster 
and Cockerell, English, and Messrs 
Haller and Linckh, Germans. These 
gentlemen, equally zealous for the ho- 
nour and advantage of this acquisition 
to their respective countries, sent im- 
mediate advices of this discovery to the 
most active authorities. 

The Englishmen, sensible of the ne- 
cessity of sacrificing some ion of 
their interest in order to facilitate their 





* Inserted in the Royal Institution Jour- 
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porchane for their country, made 

t proposition to Mr Canning, 
minister at epee and they 
were willing to take half the sum the 
Germans might require for their poy. 
tions. 

Propositions of a favourable 
were made also to the M. wis of Sie 
g°, who passed through Athens on 

is return to England, at that 
The apprehensions they were under of 
interruption from the Turkish 
ment, and the expenses of the under 
taking, and little prospect of their ulti. 
mate success in acquiring them for this 
country, induced them to leave tip 
means untried ; and when Messrs Gal. 
ley, Knight, and Mr Fazakerly, came 
shortly afterwards to Athens, they felt 
the object so important, that it was ré. 
solved to purchase the share of the 
Germans if possible, and that the 
should then present the whole collection 
to the British Museum. In Mr Faz. 
kerly’s evidence before the Committée 
of the House of Commons, on the sub. 
ject of the Elgin marbles (of which we 
insert the following paragraph), — 
testimony of the zeal of these g-ntle 
men is given. 

“ Messrs Galley, Knight, and myself (Mr 
Fazakerly), were anxious to those 
marbles for the British Museum, and we 
requested M. Lusieri to put some value upon 
them. At his suggestion we offered the sum 
of £2000; the marbles belonging to two 
cn proprietors, and to two Germans, the 

etors consenting to relinquish 
theks shake of the profits, in hopes that the 
marbles should come to E id; so that 
the offer implied that the les were worth 
£4000. I think it justice to those two gen- 
tlemen, who made this liberal offer, to men- 
tion their names—Mr Cockerell and Mr 
Foster.” 

The Germans did not accept these 
terms ; and finding it necessary to re- 
move the marbles, they got the assist- 
ance of Mr Gropius, a Prussian mer- 
chant residing in that country, and 
well acquainted with the means of 
conducting affairs with the Turks. 
With great difficulty and risk, they 

rted them to Zante, as a depo- 
site of ter security, until their 
public sale, which, as the best means of 
settling the respective interests of the 
party, it was determined should take 
place in the following year. Mr Gro- 
pius was constituted their agent dur- 
ing the absence of the several proprie- 
tors, whose avocations called them to 
different countries. Advertisements 
were published in the Gazettes of 
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Europe, announcing the sale. In the 
mean time, an offer was made, from 


oN £6000, for these marbles, on 
condition that they should be found 
worth it on their arrival here ; “‘ but 
this was looked upon as a kind of 
blind in, and they did not know 
what might become of them.”* 
ingly this offer was not ac- 
; but as there was an apprehen- 
sion at that time as to the security of 
the Ionian Islands, it was-agreed that 
it would be advisable to send them to 
Malta, which was accordingly done ; 
and it was on this accident that hung 
the unfortunate event of their sale. 
Mr Gropius, upon whom, for the rea- 
sons above, the conduct of the business 
was intrusted, ought to have altered 
the advertisements already published 
(stating their future sale at Zante), 
as t take place at Malta instead. The 
marbles were a sos age: age A > 
purchased by a sample ; t the 
should be effected where they could be 
viewed and examined, was not neces- 
to be ted to a ci-devant art- 
ist ; but Mr Gropius, who was not with 
the proprietors at the moment of their 
joint determination, e a sin- 
gular aversion to Malta. He took none 
of the n ——— ; i 
the day approached, insis in 
the iw di of the greater of the 
con) on holding the sale in 
te. Mr Combe,t on the part of 
the British Museum, went to Malta 
on the day appointed, where he con- 
cluded it must naturally take place ; 


* See Report of Committee of the House 
of Commons, p. 62. 

+ Mr Combe came with an offer of 
£8000: the marbles were sold for 10,000 
sequins, nearly £6000. 
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the French agent, M. Fauvel, and Mr 
Wagner, on the part of the Prince . 
Royal of Bavaria, who held to the ad- 
vertisement published, and was ig- 
norant of their transport to Malta, ar- 
rived at the same moment at Zante, 
where the latter finally concluded the 


Mr Gropius, more anxious to avoid 
the embarrassment which awaited him 
on other affairs at Malta, than con- 
sulting the wishes and interest of his 
employers, had sent no notice of his 
intention to hold the sale at Zante to 


the agent of the ietors of the 
marbles at Malta, alee the pretence 
of the “yr wae. of attending to the 
letter of the advertisement ; nor was 
Mr Combe’s arrival there known in 
time to defer the sale. This being con- 
cluded, by an agent legally constitut- 
ed, Messrs Foster and Cockerell, who 
were absent in other places, found 
themselves, on their return, under the 
isagreeable predicament of being ob- 
iged to support the sale to the Prince 
Bavaria, cont to their interest 
and wishes, and the exertions they 
had hitherto employed for their ac- 
quisition to this country ; and we are 
glad to have the means of thus inform- 
ing the public of the cause of this 
thas the very londable prowschinga of 
them the v e ings 0 
these gudpe, which we hope may 
instigate further résearches in the an- 
cient world, with the same enterprise 
and liberality, and may contribute to 
render our Museum, what it may al- 
ready almost claim to be—the first in 
Europe ; and thus to elevate our rank 
in the fine arts to the same superiority 
over the rest of the world, which our 
useful ones have hitherto held un- 
rivalled. 


a 


SPECIMEN OF AN UNPUBLISHED TRANSLATION OF ARISTOPHANES. 


[The following specimen of a translation of Aristophanes 


, will, if we be not 


greatly mistaken, at once recall to the recollection of our readers, some ex- 


quisite versions from a modern 


, which have already received the 


praise from Mr Jeffrey, and what is much better, from Mr Southey— 

which, we have no hesitation in saying, always appeared to ourselves to be 

— in all the qualities of closeness, ease, vigour, and elegance, to any thing 
w 


any age or country has produced in the 
The difficulty of {eels Aristophanes, we showld 


of poetical translations. 


to be a greater 


one than any the author had panied overcome. In ‘oddition to the superior 


difficul which must atten 
it is to 


transferring an ancient into a modern language, 
remembered, that of all ancients the most abounding in beg - 
umour 


cult of translation, is, without exception, Aristophanes. Wit and 
clothed in the most unrivalled richness of elegant language, are the staples of 
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his poetry. The most sly, minute, local, and personal suovesee etnal | 
double-entendres and puns—endless parodies—these are the things which render. 
ed him the delight of the vivacious audience tor which he wrote, and these are, 
things of which it is well-nigh impossible that even the most learned of his . 
modern readers should understand more than a small part. Above all other 
species of his wit, that which is embodied in‘ parody, has suffered from the~ 
lapse of time. Of the works which he has ridiculed, by far the greater part. 
have perished ; and even when the very passage which he has parodied sur. | 
vives, to enjoy the parody, as an Athenian enjoyed it, requires that the 

should be as familiar to us as it was to the Athenian. The caricature gives us 
comparatively little delight, when we are compelled to gather our knowl 
of the original from the microscopic pica of a Scholiast, or the leaden italicki 
ef a German annotator. 

In the specimen which follows, the translator has attacked the utmost of 
the difficulties with which he had to contend, and we think our learned read-' 
ers will agree with us in thinking, he has triumphantly overcome them. The 
Frogs, perhaps the most eoneeery and original of all Aristophanes’ surviving 
comedies, presents us throughout with a bold mixture of the affairs of the 
upper world and the lower. This grotesque mixture is finely exemplified in the 
specimen. From some admirable strophes and antistrophes of the Chorus, in whieh - 
the political abuses of the poet’s time are handled with a dry asperity of sarcasm, : 
whereof none besides Swift and Aristophanes ever was tnaster—we are at once 
transported into the midst of the infernals, and find two of the most dis- 
tinguished of his literary contemporaries contending for precedence at 
the court of Pluto. These are the old, rough, venerable father of Greek 
tragedy, Aischylus, and the most polished of his successors, Euripides. The 
former is, upon the whole, treated with respect, although nothing can be more 
exquisitely happy than the ridicule of his knotty and pompous phraseology. 
The latter is, upon all occasions, the most favourite butt of Aristophanes. His 
Plebeian origin, his affected sentimentality, his immorality, his scepticism, his 
sophistry, and the comparative want of vigour in his conceptions and style— 
every thing about the son of the old cabbage-woman, is claimed by this relent. 
less persecutor, as the property and food of his intolerable satire. The scene 
in which these two great poets abuse and vilify each other’s writings, as every 
word in it is at once a parody and a personal sarcasm, is, primd_ facie, the most 
untranslateable passage in the most untranslateable of books. 

This scene forms part of the specimen below. Those who can read Greek, 
will turn to verse 686 of the Bargax«, and enjoy the comparison of the 
version with its original. But even the mere English reader will feel like one, 
who contemplates, at the present day, a portrait by Titian or Holbein, that, 
this must be a likeness. ] 


RAN &. 


.Cuorvs. 


Muse attend our solemn summons, 
And survey the assembled commons 
Congregated as they sit, 
An enormous mass of wit, 
—Full of genius, taste, and fire, 

. Jealous pride, and critic ire— 
Cleophen among the rest, 
(Like the swallow from her nest 
A familiar foreign bird, ) 
Chatters loud and will be heard, 
(With the accent and the grace 
Which he brought with him from Thrace) 
But we fear the tuneful strain, 
Must be turn’d to grief and pain ; 
He must sing a dirge perforce 
When-his trial takes its course ; 

* We shall hear him moan and wail, 
Like the plaintive nightingale. 
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It behoves the sacred Chorus, and of right to them belongs, 

To suggest sagacious councils | in their verses and their so 

In performance of our office, | we present with all humility 

A proposal for removing | groundless fears and disability, 

First that all that were inveigled | into Phrynichus’s treason. 

Should be suffer’d and receiv'd | by rules of evidence and reason. 

To clear their conduct—Secondly, | that none of the Athenian race, 

Should live suspected and subjected, | to loss of franchise and disgrace, 

Feeling it a grievous scandal | when a single naval fight, 

Renders foreigners and slaves | partakers of the City's right : 

—Not that we condemn the measure ; | we conceiv d it wisely done, 

Much the wisest of your measures | and the first and only one: 

—But your kinsmen and your comrades, | those with whom you fought and bore 

Danger, hardship, and fatigue, | or with their fathers long before 

In so many naval actions | labouring with the spear and oar. 

—These we think as they profess | repentance for their past behaviour, 

Might by your exalted wisdoms, | be receiv’d to grace and favour. 

Better it would be, believe us, | casting off revenge and pride, 

To receive as friends and kinsmen, | all that combat on our side 

Into full and equal franchise : | on the other hand we fear 

If your hearts are filled with fancies, | proud and captious and severe ; 
ile the shock of instant danger | threatens shipwreck to the state, 

Such resolves will be lamented | and repented of too late. 


If the Muse foresees at all, 
What in future will befall 

Dirty Cleigenes the small— 

He the scoundrel at the bath— 
Will not long escape from scath : 
But must perish by and by, 
With his potash and his lye ; 
And his soap, and scouring ball, 
And his washes, one or all : 
Therefore, he can never cease 
To declaim against a peace. 


Often times have we reflected | on a similar abuse 
In the choice of men for office, | and of coins for common use ; 
For your old and standard pieces, | valued, and approved, and tried, 
Here among the Grecian nations, | agd in all the world beside ; 
Recognis’d in ony SOM for lawful stamp and pure assay, 
Are rejected and abandon’d | for the coin of yesterday ; 
For a vile adulterate issue, | clipt, and counterfeit, and base, 
Which the traffic of the city | s current in their place ! 
And the men who stand for office, | noted for acknowledg’d worth, 
And for manly deeds of honour, | and for honourable birth ; 
Train’d in exercise and art, | in sacred dances and in song, 
Are rejected and supplanted | by a base ignoble throng ; 
Foreign stamp and vulgar mettle, | raise them to command and place ; 
Brazen counterfeit pretenders, | scoundrels of a scoundrel race ; 
Whom the state, in former ages, | scarce would have allow’d to stand 
At the sacrifice of outcasts, | as the scape-goats of the land. 
—Time it is—and long has been, | forsaking all your follies past, 
To recur to sterling merit, | and instrinsic worth, at last. 
—If we rise, we rise with honour ; | if we fall, it must be so : 
—But there was an ancient saying, | which we all have heard and know :. 
That the wise, in dangerous cases, | have esteem’d it safe and good, b 
To —s slight chastisement | from a Wand vu’ wood. 

ou. IV. 3 
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Scene XanTutras and Zacvs. 


fac. By Jupiter! but he’s a gentleman. 
That master of yours. 
X. A gentleman ! To be sure he is ; 
Why, he does nothing else but wench and drink. 
Eac. His never striking you when you took his name,— 
Outfacing him, and contradicting him—! 
X. It might have been worse for him if he had. 
ZEac. Well, that’s well spoken, like a true-bred slave. 
It’s just the sort of language I delight in. 
X. You love excuses ? 
Eac. Yes, but I prefer 
Cursing my master quietly in ree 
X. Mischief, you're fond of ? 
Eac. Very fond, indeed. 
X. What think ye of muttering as you leave the room 
After a beating ? 
Eac. Why, that’s pleasant too. 
X. By Jove is it! But listening at the door 
To hear their secrets ? 
ac. Oh, there’s nothing like it. 
X. And then the reporting them in the neighbourhood. 
Eac. That’s beyond every thing,—that’s quite extatic. 
X. Well, give me your hand. And, there, take mine— 
and buss me. 
And there again—and tell me, for Jupiter’s sake— 
For he’s the patron of our kicks and beati 
What's all that noise, and bustle, and abuse, 
Within there >— 
Eac. ZEschylus and Euripides, only. 
X. Hah ?— 
Eac. Why, there’s a desperate business has broke out 
Among these here dead people ;—quite a tumult. 
X,. As how? 
Eac. Why, there’s a custom we have established 
In favour of professors of the arts. 
When any one, the first man in his line, 
Comes down amongst us here, he stands éntitled 
To privilege and precedence, with a seat 
At Pluto’s royal board. 
X. I understand you. 
Eac. So he maintains it till there comes a better, 
Of the same sort, and then resigns it up. 
X. But why should Aschylus be disturb’d at this ? 
féac. He held the seat for tragedy, as being master 
In that profession. 
X. Well, and who's there now ? 
Zac. He kept it till Euripides a ‘d; 
But he collected audiences = oe ei 
And flourished, and exhibited, and harangued 
Before the thieves, and housebreakers, and rogues, 
Cut-purses, cheats, and vagabonds, and villains, 
—— — we mass of 8 nee age ; ce 
A ey—being: quite transported, and delighte 
With all his ch daeied, and niceties, 
F.quivocations, ) cre and ‘so forth, 
Evasions, and objections, and replies— 


In short—they rais’d an uproar and declar’d him 
Atchpoet, by a general tion. 
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And he with this grew proud and confident, 
And laid a claim to the seat where Aischylus sat. 
X. And did not he get pelted for his pains? 
Hac. Why, no.—The mob call’d out, and it was carried, 
To have a public trial of skill between them. 
X. You mean the mob of scoundrels that you mentioned. 
ZBac. Scoundrels, indeed? Aye,—scoundrels without number. 
X. But Aschylus must have had good friends and hearty. 
Ziac. Yes; but good men are scarce both here and elsewhere. 
X. Well, what has Pluto settled to be done? 
Zac. To have a trial and examination 
In public. 
X. But how comes it, Sophocles ? 
Why does not he put in his claim amongst them ? 
Zac. No, no, not he—the moment he came down here 
He went up and saluted Aschylus, 
And kist his cheek, and took his hand quite kindly ; 
And Zischylus edged a little from ‘his chair 
To give him room, so now the story goes 
(At least I had it from Cleidemides) ; 
He means to attend there as a stander-by, 
Professing to take up the conqueror ; 
If Zschylus gets the better—well and good, 
He gives up his pretensions,—but, if not, 
He'll stand a trial, he says, against Euripides. 
X. There'll be strange doings. 
ac. That there will—and shortly 
—Here—in this place—strange things I promise you ; 
A kind of thing that no man could have thought of. 
Why, you'll see oped weighed out and measur’d. 
X. What, will they bring their —— to the steel-yards ? 
Eac. Yes will they—with their rules and compasses 
They'll measure, and examine, and compare, 
And bring their plummets, and their lines and levels, 
And take the bearings,—for Euripides _ 
Says that he’ll make the survey word by word. 
X. Zischylus takes the thing to heart I doubt. 
/Eac. He bent his brows, and por’d upon the ground ; 
I saw him. 
X. Well, but who decides the business ? 
Zac. Why, there the difficulty lies—for judges, 
True learned judges, are grown scarce, and Aischylus 
Objected to the Athenians absolutely. 
X. Considering them as rogues and villains mostly. 
/Eac. As being ignorant and empty generally, 
And in their judgment of the stage particularly. 
In fine, they've fixt upon that master of yours 
As having had some practice in the business. 
But we must wait within—for when our masters 
Are warm and eager—stripes and blows ensue. 


Cuorvus. 


The full-mouth’d master of the tragic quire, 
We shall behold him foam with rage and ire; 
—Confronting in the list 
His eager, shrewd, sharp-tooth’d an t. 
Then will his visual orbs be wildly whirl'd 
And huge invectives will be hurl’d. 

Superb and supercilious, 

Atrocious, atrabilious, 
With furious gesture, and with lips of foam, 
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And lion crest unconscious of the comb ; 

Erect with rage,—his brow’s impending gloom, 

O’ershadowing his dark eyes’ terrific blaze. 

The opponent, dexterous and wary, 
Will fend and parry ; 

While masses of congeeiesised phrase, 
Enormous, ponderous, and pedantic, 
With. indignation frantic, 

And strength and force gigantic, 
Are ss sped 
At his devoted head.— 

Then, in different style, 

The touchstone and the file, 

And subtleties of art 

In turn will play their part ; 

Analysis and rule, 

And every modern tool ; 

With critic, scratch, and scribble, 

And nice invidious nibble ; 

—Contending for the important choice, 

A vast expenditure of human voice ! 


Scene Evniripes, Baccnus, AZscuy vs. 


Eu. Don’t give me your advice ; I claim the seat, 
As being a better and superior artist. 
B. What, Zschylus, don’t you speak? You hear his language. 
E. He’s mustering up a grand commanding visage— 
A _ a — trick 
That he begins with in his tragedies. 
B. cme have a care, my friend ; you'll say too much. 
E. I know the man of old—I’ve scrutinized 
And shewn him long ago for what he is, 
A rude unbridled tongue, a haughty spirit ; 
Proud, arrogant, and insolently pompous ; 
Rough, clownish, boisterous, and overbearing. 
"HE. Say’st thou me so? Thou Bastard of the earth, 
With thy patch’d robes and rags of sentiment, 
Rak’d from the streets, and stitch’d and tack’d together ! 


Thou mumping, wifining, beggarly hypocrite ! 


But you shall pay for it. 
B. There now, schylus, 

You grow too warm.—Restrain your ireful mood. 

ZL. Yes ; but I'll seize that sturdy beggar first, 
And search and strip him bare of his pretensions. 

B. Quick! Quick! A sacrifice to the winds—Make ready ; 
I see the storm there gathering. Bring a victim. 

4é. —A wretch that has corrupted every thing ; 
Our music with his melodies from Crete ; 
Our morals with incestuous i 


tragedies. 
B. Dear, worthy Zschylus, contain yourself ; 
And as for you, Euripides, move off 
This instant, if you’re wise ; I give you warning ; 
Or else, with one of his pre Sewer a. phrases, 


You'll get your brains dash’d out, and all your notions, 
And sentiments, and matter, mash’d to pieces. 
—And thee, most noble Zschylus, I beseech, 
With mild demeanour, calm and affable, 
To hear and answer. For it ill beseems 
Tilustrious bards to scold like market-women. 
But you roar out and bellow like a furnace. 
E. I'm up to it —I’m resolved, and here I stand 
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Ready and steady—take what course you will ; 
Let him be first to speak, or else let me. 
I'll match my plots and characters against him ; 
My sentiments and language, and what not ; 
Ay, and my music too ; and Meleager, 
My £olus, and my_Telephus, and all. 

B. Well, Zschylus, determine. What say you? 

. I wish the place of trial had been elsewhere : 
I stand at disadvantage here. 

B. As how? 

ZE. Because m ms live on earth above, 
And his died with him, and descended here, 
And are at hand as ready witnesses. 
But you decide the matter, I submit. 

B. Come—let them bring me fire and frankincense, 
That I may offer vows and make oblations 
For an ingenious critical conclusion 
To this same elegant and clever trial. 
[To the Chorus. And you too, sing me a hymn there—To the Muses. 


Cuorus. 


To the heavenly Nine we petition, 
Ye, that on earth or in air | are for ever kindly protecting 
The vagaries of learned ambition, 
And at your ease from above, | our sense and folly directing, 
(Or poetical contests inspecting, 
Deign to behold for a while—as a source of amusing attention, 
the struggles of style and invention) 
Aid, and assist, and attend, | and afford to the furious authors 
Your refin’d and enlighten’d suggestions ; 
Grant them ability—force, | and agility, quick recollections, 
And address in their answers and questions, 
Pithy replies, with a word to the wise, and pulling’and hawling, 
With inordinate uproar and bawling ; 
Driving and drawing, like carpenters sawing their dramas asunder, 
With suspended sense and wonder. 
All are waiting and attending 
On the conflict now depending. 


B. Come, say your prayers, you two, before the trial. [@schylus offers incense. 
E. O Ceres, nourisher of my-soul, maintain me, 
A true partaker of thy mysteries. 
B. [To Euripides..] There, you there, make your offering. 
E. Well, I will ; 


But I direct myself to other deities. 
B. Heh, what? Your own? Some new ones? 
E. Most assuredly. , 
B. Well, pra away then—to your own new deities. [ Euripides offers incense. 
E. Thou Air, the nurse of all my notions, 
And ye, the organic powers of sense and speech, 
And keen refin'd olfactory discernment, 
Assist my present search for faults and errors. 


Cuorvus. 


Here beside you, here are we, 
Eager all to hear and see 

This abstruse and curious battle, 
Of profound and learned prattle. 
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—But, as it appears to me, 

Thus = course si te a 
That the junior an t 
Will advance as the assailant, 
Aiming shrewd satiric darts 

At his rival’s noble parts, 

And with sallies sharp and keen, 
Try to wound him in the spleen ; 
While the veteran rends and raises 
Rifted, rough, uprooted phrases, 
Wields them like a ing-staff, 
And dispells the dust and chaff. 


B. Come now, begin, and speak away ; | but first I give you warning; 
That all your language and discourse | must be genteel and clever, 
Without abusive similies, | or common vulgar joking. 

E. At the first outset, I forbear | to state my own pretensions ; 
Hereafter I shall mention them | when his have been refuted ; 

And after I have prov’d and shewn, | how he abus’d and cheated 

The rustic audience that he found, | which Phrynichus bequeath’d him. 
He planted first upon the stage | a ive veil’d and muffled, 

An Achilles or a Niobe, | that never shew’d their faces, 

But kept a tragic attitude, | without a word to utter. 

B. No more they did : it’s very true.— 

E. In the meanwhile, the Chorus 
Strung on ten strophes right-an-end, | but They remained in silence. 

B. I lik’d that silence well enough ; | as well, perhaps, or better 

Than those new talking characters.— 


£. That's from your want of judgment, 
Believe me. 


B. Why, perhaps it is ;—but what was his intention ? 

E. Why, mere conceit and insolence ;—to keep the people waiting 
Till Niobe should deign to speak,—to drive his drama forward. 

B. O what a rascal !—Now I see | the tricks he us’d to play me. 
[To Aeschylus, who is shewing signs of indignation by various contortions.] 
—What makes you writhe and wince about ?— 

E. Because he feels my censures. 
Then having dragg’d and drawl'd along, | half-way to the conclusion, 
He foisted in a dozen words | of noisy boisterous accent, 
With “ nodding plumes and shaggy brows,” | mere bugbears of the language, . 
That no man ever heard before.— 
4G. Alas! alas! 
B. (To Aischylus.-| Have done there! 

E. His words were never clear or plain. 

B. [To Zschylus.-| Don’t grind your teeth so strangely. 

E. —But Bulwarks, and Scamanders, | and Hippognifs, and Gorgons, 

‘«¢ Embost on brazen bucklers,” | and grim rem ess phrases, 
Which nobody could understan 

Sd i al B. Well, I confess, for my part, 
I us’d to keep awake at night, | conjecturing and guessing, 
To think what kind of foreign tee | he meant by Griffin-horses. 

4E. A figure on the heads of ships, | you goose, you must have seen them. 

B. 1 took it for Philoxenus, | for my part, from the likeness. A 

E. So! figures from the h of ships we fit for tragic diction. 

ZE. Well, then—thou upeiny wretch, explain—What were your own devices? 

E. Not stories about ying stags, | like yours, and griffin-horses ; 

Nor terms nor images deriv’d from tap’stry Persian ngs. 

When I receiv’d the Muse from you, | I her puff’d and pamper’d, 
With pompous sentences and terms, | a cumbrous huge virago. 

My first attention was applied | to make her look genteelly, 

And bring her to a moderate bulk | by dint of lighter diet. 
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1 fed her with plain household age: | and cool familiar salad, 

With water-gruel episode, | with sentimental jelly, 

With moral mincemeat ; till at length | I brought her within compass : 
Cephisophon, who was my cook, | contriv’d to make them relish. 

I kept my plots distinct and clear ;—and to prevent confusion, 

ay loating characters rehears’d | their pedigrees for prologues. 

‘7B. "Twas well at least that you forbore | to quote your extraction. 
E. From the first opening of the scene, | all persons were in action: 
The master spoke, the slave replied ;—the women, old and young ones, 

All had their equal share of talk.— 
E. Come then, stand forth, and tell us, 
What forfeit less than death is due | for such an innovation ? 
E. I did it upon principle, | from democratic motives. 
B. Take care, my friend—upon that ground | your footing is but ticklish 
E. I taught these youths to speechify. 
4B. I say so too.—Moreover, 
I say—that for the public good,—you ought to have been hang’d first. 
‘4 The rules and forms of rhetoric,—the laws of composition ; 
To prate, to state, and in debate | to meet a question fairly ; 
At a dead lift, to turn and shift,—to make a nice distinction. 
HE. T grant it all—I make it all—my ground of accusation. 
E. The whole in cases and concerns | perenne recurring, 
At every turn and every day, | domestic and familiar ; 
So that the audience, one and all, | from personal experience, 
Were competent to judge the piece, | and form a fair opinion, 
Whether my scenes and sentiments | egreed with truth and nature. 
I never took them by ee: to storm their understandings 
With Memnons and Tydides’s, | and idle rattle-trappings 
Of battle-steeds and clattering shields, | to scare them from their senses. 
But for a test (perhaps the best) our pupils and adherents 
May be distinguish’d instantly | by person and behaviour: 


His are Phormisius the rough, om pee the gloomy, 


Hobgoblin-headed, trumpet-mouth’d, | grim-visag’d, ugly-bearded ; 

But mine are Cleitophon the smooth, | Theramenes the gentle. 
B. Theramenes !—a clever hand, | a,universal genius ; 

T never found him at a loss, | in all the turns of party, 

To change his watch-word at a Word, | or at a moment’s warning. 
E. Thus it was that I began 

With a nicer, neater ‘plan ; 

Teaching men to look about, 

Both within doors and without ; 

To direct their own affairs, 

And their house and household wares : 

Marking every thing amiss— 

“ Where is that ? and—What is this ? 

This is broken—That is gone ;’— 

Tis the system, and the tone. 
B. Yes, by Jove—and now we see 

Citizens of each d x 

That the moment they come in, 

Raise an uproar and a din, 

Rating all the servants round : 

“ Tf it’s lost, it must be found. 

Why was all the garlic wasted ? 

There, that honey had been tasted, 

And these olives pilfer’d here. 

Where’s the pot we bought last year ? 

What's become of all the fish ? 

Which of you has broke the dish ?” 

Thus it is; but heretofore 

They sat them down to doze and snore. 
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No II: 


Acknowledgment of Aberdeenshire Heads— 


Nature of Religious Feeling among Co- 

venanters—Self-love of Tombed Scots— 

Aspects it assumes—Young Frenchman’s 

Application—Meleager and Antinous— 
Portraits. 


I nave received the three ens 
of Aberdeenshire heads. they 
must have been as remarkable for the 
savoir faire, a8 you say they were, is 
evident from their structure. One of 
them now stands on a shelf, with his 
cheek close to the “‘ Ready Reckoner.” 
You urge me strongly to™ pronounce, 
in the meantime, some h esti- 
mate of the Scottish character; but 
cautious induction is ever the mark of 
the true philosopher, and in no science 
is it so necessary as in that which 
treats of human faculties and _propen- 
sions. It is evident that the other 
head which you sent cannot be that 
of a Covenanter ; at least of a truly 
zealous and obdurate one, willing to 

all lengths. It is too little deve- 
foped in the organs of self-love and 
of firmness. Devotion assumes dif- 
ferent aspects, according to the differ- 
ent natural dispositions which it finds 
in the individuals whom it animates. 
In the Covenanters, religious feeling 
did not meet with many of the bland, 
benign, forgiving, and beautiful dis- 
positions, which have thcir seat in the 
region above the forehead. It was 
rather connected with conscientious- 
ness and severe justice, which, in the 
first place, gave no quarter to them- 
selves, and which also engendered, by 
internal reaction, something like a 
feeling of unrelenting bitterness to- 
wards others. It was also strongly 
connected wiih will or determination, 
and, through it, with self-love. The 
Covenanters were also addicted to doc- 
trinal discussions which exercised their 
dialectical understanding, and which 
often ended in exciting more activity 
of opinionative self-love, than of de- 
votional sentiment, and in drawing 
down their thoughts into the sphere 
of the human passions. If their re- 
ligiousness had been of a nobler qua- 
lity than it was, we should have heard 
less of them in history. Upon the 
whole, I am inclined to suspect the 
Lowland Scots of a meagreness in the 
enthusiastic and disinterested elements 
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‘of human nature. They have a 
been remarkable for a certain cold aa. 
unadmiring shrewdness, of which self, 
love is the true foundation. Sawn 
feels no love of great and beautiful, 
objects for their own sakes, but ea 
aloof, and measures them with a seep. 
tical eye. The Lowland dialect is re. 
plete with certain vernacular phrases,. 
which betray his inclination to view 
all persons and things through a di. 
minishing ; and, for instances of . 
this, I refer to the national novels. of 
Waverley, Guy Mannering, &c.. No 
passion for the arts touches his soul; 
no longings after the great ideal. The 
more homely and limited the objeets 
which are presented to him, the more 
comfort he draws from them; and 
this is an infallible symptom of the 
predominance of self-love over the 
generous and aspiring affections. Even 
the metaphysics of this singular race, 
are the metaphysics of littleness, and 
have never led into the love of beau. 
ty, as with most other nations— 
The Lowland peasant, however, with 
all his self-love, never betrays a Gare 
conading spirit. The caution and, 
cdldness of his character will not allow 
him to hazard any thing of that sort, 
Neither does his pride assume a sture 
dy, manly, and combative attitude, 
as it does with the English ; but he 
wraps himself prudently in his blan- 
ket, and, eyeing the’ world askance 
over one shoulder, employs the. keen« 
ness of a northern sagacity to supply 
himself mentally with reasons of dis- 
paragement against every sort of prea ’ 
tensions. Even seliges is made by. 
him subservient to the gratification of 
his human passions ; for, as it incul- 
cates the vanity of all worldly objects, 
and the insignificance of all human 
merits and distinctions, it so far ut 
ters to him a soothing voice ; and he: 
finds a consolation in thinking, that 
those who enjoy better fare than oat~ 
meal, or wear any thing finer than a 
blue bonnet, are so much the more 
likely to go to a bad place in the end. 
None of the divine or good feelings 
have any exclusive tendency, except 
against qualities that are destructive 
to themselves. You will perhaps 
think some of the foregoing strictures 
too severe, and perhaps they are; but 
I have no patience with the love of 
littleness, which, whoever indulges 
in, a3 a great poet observes, “ ware 
against his own soul.” 

7 





ef 


8 
him off his centre. I told bim that the 
difficulties he experienced arose partly 
from his temperament and mode of 
sensation, oe from the propor- 
tions in which his cerebral organs 
developed. He was laterally 


in the upper. back part: of the 

— 
e part i 
ead was prominent, and his. 


were 
oi but not much de 
summit. The lower mi 


inted and cartilaginous.. He 
the a reflected 
e 


. In the Meleager, it assumes 
the le and natural form which 
we wi in an active and care~ 
' less young hunter of the olden time, 
who allowed it to grow in its own 
way. The short locks of ae & is 
composed spread, in successive circles, 
from the top of the head, i 
each other, and presenting a close 
almost matted appearance, which does 
not at all disguise the shape of the 
head. The hair of the Antinous is 
better adapted to please the eye by 
the luxuriant beauty of its clusters, 
and by the elegance of their arrange- 
ment; which, unaffected, at 
the same time suggests the idea of art. 
Vor. IV. 


en are excited ee 1 
nave an overbearing force, 

ed te the time during which — ge- 
nerally remain inactive. In his beau- 
tiful countenance we see an unemdo- 


ceptibility of emotion may be indica’ 
ein the tan ofthe atures, ithout 
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destroying the regularity of their con- 
tours. Ancient existence required ' no 
internal activity, except'what was ul- 
timately to issue forth and be applied 
to practical . Their notions 
of the atid destiny did not induce 
men to explore their own feelings in 
relation. to morality. Hence there 
was no activity of sentiment except 
what resulted from events ; and as for 
intellectual activity, in the earlier 
ages, it was never t of. 

In the Antinous we perceive a be- 
ing of inferior mould, and a h- 
ing much nearer the level of ordinary 
nature. The top of the head presents 
no longer the same lofty convexity asin 
the Meleager. The lower parts of 
the brain are more developed in pro- 
portion. The features have not the 
same childish aspect ; but they are 
more effeminate and voluptuous in 
their expression, and we see through- 
out a being fitted to live contented in 
a much lower sphere of existence. 
The ‘part of the forehead above the 
nose and eyes is well developed, and 
ofan elegant and regular structure. 
It is the developement of this region 
which confers a talent for the fine 
arts (at least in so. far as they depend 


on. perception, and not .on internal 
idealism ism); and it is extremely pro- 
bable, that the favourite companion of 


Adrian would be a person well able to 
sympathise in his passion for sculp- 
ture, architecture, painting, and other 
similar studies. In the head of An- 
tinous the organ of tune also spreads 
= the sides of the forehead consider- 
ably. 

Sculpture is the only mode of re- 
presentation which can exhibit the 
structure of the human head in a sa- 
tisfactory manner. Not a day passes 
but I am fretted by the imperfection 
of the ideas conveyed by paintings 
and engravings which present only one 
aspect, and can only express forms 
by the ambiguous means of light and 

ow. Yet busts are sometimes to 
be met with, which have probably 
been copied merely from portraits af- 
ter the death of the original ; so that 
the form given to the head depended 
in.a great measure upon the fancy of 
the artist, or upon imperfect recollec- 
tions. ‘Ihe bust of every remarkable 
person should be taken from the life 
as a memorial of his organization, and 
a bequest of knowledge to mankind. 
- Before concluding, let me mention 


Dr Sternstare’s Letters. 


[Jan. 


one thing. I wish a could find. 
some person who would make a ‘table’ 
of the different races of mankind who 
have settled in the Island of Britain, 
and whose progeny now form. its ches 

uered population ; together with the. 
districts they took possession of,. or 
where they amalgamated themselves 
with former inhabitants. Yours, &e. 


—<=>_ 
vit 


SCHEFFER’S ESSAY ON ENGLISH 
POLITICS.* 


Tuts little pamphlet deserves notice, 
not-on account of any intrinsic merit 
which it possesses, but-on account of 
its being written by a man of some 
celebrity as a political writer. Mr 
Scheffer, as our readers are probably 
aware, is a German who has | 
been settled in France, and who, since 
the downfall of Napoleon, has more 
than once attracted to himself the at« 
tention of the French government by 
the extraordinary freedom of his 
His Essay on the Political State of his 
own Country, although disfigured 
both by some looseness of premises, 
and some extravagance of conclusion, 
was, nevertheless, in the main, an in« 
teresting and even intelligent book ; 
and, in truth, the worst of its errors 
were easily pardoned, because the ge- 
neral justice of its complaints was in« 
disputable, and because English read- 
ers found no great difficulty in excus- 
ing the born subject of an arbitrary 
government for writing in a vague 
visionary manner concerning freedom. 
We suspect that the present publi- 
cation will very much lower the re- 
putation of its author, and conse. 
quently, perhaps, that of his former 
productions. Mr. Scheffer has now 
eome upon ground with which we:are 
better acquainted. He has ventured 
to write concerning the state of our 
own country ; nay, he has even been 
so bold as to undertake a — 
of our own feelings ; and finding him, 
as we doubt not our readers will do, 
to be utterly ignorant of both, it is 
scarcely to be expected that we should 
not reason from certain and egregious 
blunders here to others less certain, 





* (Essai sur la politique de la nation 
Anglaise et du gouvernement Britannique-) 
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but, it may be, no less egregious else- 
where. a short, . mass are afraid that 
this essay has given coup-de-grace 
to Mr. Scheffer’ s satheriin. and tee 
henceforth, in spite of his German 
name, and his little tincture of ideal- 
ism, he will come to be generally 
looked upon as no better than ano- 
ther inmate of Charenton—au fond, a 
mere Frenchman, as ignorant, and as 
insolent in his ignorance, as most of 
the political writers of that lively peo- 
ple are found to, be; more especially 
when they presume to give any opi- 
nion concerning the affairs of another 
people, with whom, unhappily for 
themselves, they have not as yet 
much in common. Mr. Scheffer = 
lived long enough in Paris to write 
very good French. Another effect of 
the same education has been an almost 
total oblivion of many of the best parts 
of the German character,—a lament- 
able descent from the purity and dig- 
nity of feeling which, in the midst of 
their greatest errors, seldom abandon 
the good writers of his country,—a too 
effectual infusion of the envy, and 
baseness, and uncharitableness which 
England and Europe have found to be 
the invariable, and which they may 
therefore be pardoned for suspecting 
to be the inseparable companions of 
Jacobinism. 

The book, however, is deserving of 
some little notice on another account. 
It is in effect the first regular transla- 
tion, into the language of foreigners, 
of the odious trash which is common- 
ly presented to us in a less attractive 
orm by the orators of the common- 
council room and Spa-fields,—by Mr. 
Bristol Hunt, and Mr. Examiner 
Hunt, and the rest of that family, 
who would so fain have the liberty of 
England to resemble that of Corcyra.t 
When the Orator rode into the scene 
of his seditious tumult to the music of 
the Marseilloise, preceded by the bon- 
net rouge and the Tricolor, he fa- 
voured us with at least a candid con- 
fession of the intentions of his 
‘party here.. Mr. Scheffer, by sta- 
ting it as the result of his patient 
study of the history of England, 
that there is no hope of safety for 
us, unless our sovereign forthwith 
sends the seals of office to Sir Francis 
Burdett and a cabinet of his kidney, 





+ Easudiga Kepxupa: xf dare Dsdsis. 
Libera est Corcyra: ubi vis, caca. 
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has done us a favour of the~ same 
species. Were it, not for some little 
traits of sincerity, not to be mistaken, 
beth in his life and his writings, we 
should almost be inclined to sus: 

Mein Herr of having meditated a Ger 
man joke upon his readers, and aimed 
at nothing more than a preapas re= 
ductio ad absurdum of the arguments 
in use among the reformers on both 
sides of the water. But we shall not 


enlarge, upon this idea, lest we should 
incur the suspicion of equal ambition, 

haps come off with our joke 
y as the German has done with 


and 
as b 
his. 
Mr. Scheffer ins his pamphlet, 
as all French pamphlets, speeches, and 
addresses py any with a few epi-~ 
grammatic enunciations, from which 
it is no doubt expected, that the un- 
initiated should sup the sequel of 
the book to depend, in the same man- 
ner as the propositions in Euclid are 
consequences of his axioms and postu- 
lates. ‘“* Le but evident de toute so- 
ciété humaine,”-says our author, “ est 
la siireté, la tranquillité, en un mot le 
bonheur de tous les individus qui 
composent la societé.” This maxim, 
continues he, has been admitted by all 
reasoners, but in general ‘it has been 
misinterpreted and misapplied. From 
it the friends of despotism justify their 
odious doctrines, and superstition 
comes in to assist them with her ter- 
rors, atris caput circumdata -nubis. 
From it the enlightened (les vraie- 
ment eclairés) deduce the luminous 
clue which enables them to thread 
their path through all the labyrinths 
of custom and prejudice, and to arrive 
at last at the intima penetralia of the 
temple of political wisdom ;--the holy 
region which neither kings, nor nobles, 
nor those who approve of either, can 
approach “ sans perdre leur etat,”— 
without becoming citoyens. The true 
meaning of the maxim has always, 
nevertheless, according to Scheffer, 
been felt and understood by the great 
majority of the nations of Europe. A 
few of these have already, by means 
of extraordinary advantages and acci- 
dents, enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing 
the maxim in some measure applied 
to the purposes of their own comfort. | 
The English, for example, about two 
centuries ago, approached very nearly 
to the condition of a free people. 
That happiness has indeed, in the 
course of events, become vastly im- 
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paired, and we are now possessed of'a 
very trifling portion of our birthright. 
The United ‘States of Amerita ‘have 
succeeded ‘to us, ‘and 


‘one'which, having once been free, has 
now reverted many * towards the 
abyss of'slavery. 'N » he con- 
tinues, can‘be more striking than the 
bse which has occurred during 
thirty ‘years inion en- 
tertained by the rest of An germcr' Tre- 
England. Before that time 
tened ‘men of every coun- 
‘try vied with each other in their eulo- 
‘gies ‘of'our laws, constitution, and na- 
‘tional ‘character. At present we form 
the object of unmingled execration 
‘and disgust among all the politicians 
of Mr. Scheffer’s acquaintance. Our 
‘name ‘is a ‘bye-word for i thing 
“that ‘is ‘base, selfish, false, and domi- 
ing ; and ‘the friends of freedom 
in have some thoughts of setting 
‘a-foot a Jacobintical crusade against us. 
‘Still, however, we are ‘not oithon 
‘friends,—and more wonderful still, 
‘one of these'friends is Mr. Scheffer. 
The ground on which this great man 
dissents from those who recom- 
mend ‘our extinction, is, it would ap- 
pear, lis fervent conviction, that weare 
‘still, in spite of all a ces, quite 
of the sameway of thinking with him- 
‘self ‘and his friends. ‘The German 
takes a rage mel execrate Lord 
Castlereagh, an e Prince nt, 
‘who chose to give his Payal 4 
creature, is quite right ; it is 
‘also quite right to execrate Lord Wel- 
desley and Lord Grenville, and others 
‘whooppose now and then the measuresof 
Castlereagh and his master, only for the 
‘purpose of being permitted to devise 
and execute as bad measures themselves. 
‘It is laudable to execrate the supersti- 
tion of England, ‘because that super- 
‘stition opposes the Catholic claims, and 
the emancipation of Ireland. It is 
‘laudable to execrate the parliament of 
i, because the system of repre- 
‘sentation is become quite ‘rotten, and 
‘the appearance of a House ‘of Com- 
mons is only useful as a cloak to cover 
‘the daggers of Castl and ‘his 
‘brother Catalines.—All ‘this is most 


“proper, and most ‘praiseworthy ; bnt 
pushing 


q 
‘ 


wise ‘men should beware of 


their conclusions farther than the pre. 
mises authorise. The pe is still 
what it ‘ought to be. e Regent, 
and Lord Castlereagh, and "W: 

and ‘Grenville, and the Ohurch, 

the Parliament, cannot be ‘more ‘sin. 
cerely detested by the enlightened af 
Paris and ‘Berlin, than ‘they are ‘by 
those of London. In regard‘to these, 
only ‘one ‘opinion is entertained ‘by 
“* tout le‘mond.” “The dbominable ex. 
‘ternal policy of En » is only one 
lamentable effect of her internal degra 
dation. ‘We are not tyrants; we are 
only unwilling instruments in ‘the 
hands of tyrants. We are slaves at 
home, and what should’ we be but 
scourges abroad? +E should re. 
spect the unhappy people doomed to 
be for ever her enemies with their 
hands, and in their hearts her friends, 
She should reverence the land which 
lately boasted a Cobbet, and which 
still ‘boasts a Hunt and a Burdett.— 
She should listen to the voice of Eng. 
land, not in the treaties of her minis- 
ters, nor in the speeches of her parlia- 
ment, but in the petitions and the 
harangues which the perfidious Sid- 
mouth refused to eonvey to the ears.of 
the slumbering Regent. ‘These are 
the true representatives of the British 
people. To hate or execrate them 
would be alike unjust and impolitic. 
The true wisdom of the illuminati 
throughout the world is to declare 
their affection ‘for us in the same breath 
with their horror for our rulers. 
should ‘beat our worthless army, but 
they should recollect, at the same 
time, that it is detested and dreaded 
by us, because it is formed entirely of 
‘the outcasts of the earth ; and that its 
victories ‘have always been regarded by 
usas “ des titres de honte plutot que de 
gloire.”* ‘They should overturn our 
government, but they should remem- 
ber that in so doing, they have all our 
wishes and prayers upon their side. 
They should never forget the motto of 
Mr Scheffer, “ La nation Angldi 
doit se ranger, par la force des chozes, 
dans union des peuples !” 


Mr Scheffer gives himself the trou- 





* “On sait comment les armee Anglaises, 


sont composees. Un homme condamné @ 
la deportation crime de vol ou de: bri- 
gandage a le choix d’entrer dans un regi- 
ment, ou de subir sa peine. En Angleterre 
il ny’a guere que les mauvais sujects qui 
s’enrolent volontairement.” ~“P.“40. 
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to justify this decision, so consola- cording to that philosopher, « 
yarns t so terrible to Lord Cas- movement of our government and 
tlereagh, by a detail of our history for ceeds. ‘‘ On pourrait,” says he, “de- 
the last two centuries—more particu- fenir ce systeme de la maniere sui- 
larly for the last thirty years—execut- vante ; Commetire les crimes et les in- 
ed in the true style tranchant coupé, 80 justices politiques les plus atroces, afin 
to the impatient vivacity of dassocier la nation Anglaise dans la 
reading public of Paris. At all méme haine, dans le méme mépris avec 
times, says he, the kings of England son gouvernement : de la forcer ainsi a 
were the enemies of her freedom and faire cause commune avec lui, et de la 
iness; that is a nece conse- tenir dans un état d'hostilité permanente 
quence of their existence. e-saga- avec les autres peuples, état le plus fa- 
cious Henry VIII. nized bymeans vourable a letablissement du despo- 
of a corrupted parliament. The less tisme!” By means of keeping closely 
ious Stuarts strove to tyrannize in recollection this concise and con~ 
without'a parliament at all, and they vincing definition, an impartial-stu- 
failed. The Georges succeeded. These dent of history, says our German, will 
‘princes brought from ‘their province of find it an easy-matter to understand 
Germany the most fixed love of des- the secret of the English atrocities. . 
potism, and they found in England The freedom of Holland, imperfect as 
the necessity to yield something to the it was, was always an object of hatred 
forms of a free constitution. Happily, to the English rulers, use they 
‘Walpole was a genius of the same -were always, and that justly, afraid 
stamp with Henry VIII., and the lest it should excite their own subjects 
house of Hanover rye — _ to a anti-despotic ideas. Su- 
him, by means 0: parlia- perficial persons ‘might, perhaps, object 
ment,” The of that national fo this, that the original Pt of 
degradation which these princes have Holland was ina measure owing to 
been so unceasinglyanxioustopromote, the friendshi Elizabeth ; that the 
was, however, more slow than might -Hollanders ives ‘have been vi 
have been expected. It was not till -proud to confess asmuch in almost 
the epoch of the French ‘Revolution ‘their treaties ; and that Elizabeth and 
‘that we began to stand on the very -her ministers have at least as much 
brink of our ruin. right to be taken as specimens of an 
‘At. t, so far asour neighbours English government, as Charles II. and 
-are Tirectly concerned, ‘the thing ‘his. All this, however, -will fall to 
is accomplished. ‘Throughout every ‘the ground, when we reflect, that the 
stage of the French Revolution, the present abject and enslaved condition 
government of England has opposed of Holland ‘is entirely owing to the 
it, ‘from the ‘fear that revolutionized English Georges, who beat her fleets 
and enlightened France might lend and took her colonies, merely for the 
‘both ‘light and aid to oppressed and | ly above-mentioned, of removing 
impatient England. Every other from the sight of the — le spec- 
country of Europe which makes any -tacle seduisant d'un état libre. 
struggle for liberty, must expect totbe In explaining, ‘by his maxim, the 
met in ‘that struggle by the same conduct of our -government towards 
fervent opposition from the govern- America, M. Scheffer falls, we are 
ment of England. In the mean time, afraid, into aslight inconsistency ; but 
we, the people of England, are bowed this is a.trifle in so-great a work. The 
down beneath the Iden yoke of this exertions ‘maile by England to retain 
same corrupting’and corrupted govern- ion of her edlonies may, indeed, 
ment; ‘so that, till that government accounted for by some persons on 
be overthrown, ‘there is no hope of the ground of its being a natural thing 
freedom or of happiness either for us to dislike losing one’s ago ke But 
or for any other nation. this, says he, is quite out of the ques- 
The enormities of which our govern- tion in regard to the government of 
ment has been guilty in the course of England ; d la tete duquel-il se trowee 
‘this dark period have, indeed, been preseque toujours des hommes habiles. 
such as might well deserve all the re- The clever and philosophical ministers 
proaches of Meinherr Scheffer: Nor, of St James’s cannot supposed to 
after all, is this to be wondered at, con- have been so ignorant of political eco- 
sidering the principle upon which, ac« nomy as not to have known that Ame-~ 
5 
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rica would thrive / bape more in a state 
of independence than as an n 
to Britain ; that the trade of tea 
America would fall almost entirely to 
the share of the old country ; and that, 
therefore, England would be a mighty 
gainer by the loss of America. The 
ministers, says he, foresaw all this very 
well; but their object is not to make 
the English rich and ous, but to 
make them slaves; and, therefore, 
they opposed the American Revolu- 
tion, solely that they might prevent 
their people from having before their 
le spectacle seduisant d'un état 


The conduct of our government to- 
wards revolutionary France is a still 
more striking illustration of the theory 
of Mr Scheffer. We opposed the re- 
volution from its commencement, not 
because it was conducted by miscreants, 
and accompanied with the declaration 
of sentiments incompatible with the 
repose of the rest of the world, 
but simply because its object was to 
establish a free state, separated only by 
St George’s Channel, from the envying 
eyes of the unhappy slaves of England. 
In order to put down the revolution- 
ary party of France, the English min- 
istry endeavoured to bring their char- 
acter as much as possible into disre- 
pute ; by neglecting to send an embas- 
sy to Paris to intercede for the life of 
Louis XVI. they ‘ allowed’ the French 
to put their king to death in their own 
way,—so that their conduct, in fact, 
peut étre regardée comme la cause de 
cette funeste catastrophe. Let us not 
be astonished, adds our philosopher, 
at this policy of the English ministry. 
“* Tl etait dans son interet !” 

In like manner, the English govern- 
ment continued to make war against 
France, not because Bonaparte was a 
tyrant and a conqueror, but because, 
in spite of all his tyrannies and all his 
conquests, he was still, au fond, the 
type and symbol of revolutionary free- 

. The very shadow of liberty,— 
(and a pretty faint shadow he must be 
allowed to have been)—was hateful in 
the eyes of Pitt, and his successors at 
last succeeded in overthrowing this e- 
thereal shadow, by arming a coalition 
of ts against the name of liber- 
ty. To their horror, however, the 
downfall of Napoleon was not fol- 
lowed, as they had expected, by the 
creation of a legitimate despotism, but 
. by something like a constitutional gov- 
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ernment. This was not to be endur. 
ed. ‘The successors of the 
Pitt were in agonies lest France 

at last begin to furnish their 
with somewhat of the spectacle 
sant, so, to put an end to the incipien 
freedom, they let loose once more the 
“ type of liberal ideas.”"—“ Mais, Bong. 
parte quitte l'isle d’Elbe, pendant q 
lofficier Anglais qui le surveillait $e 
musait a Livourne.” This gave the 
ministry another war, and another vig. 
tory, of which their people were “9, 
shamed,” and another opportunity of 
replacing Louis XVIII., whom 
had just assisted in dethroning, be. 
cause his government was too consti. 
tutional. We confess that the Ger 
man philosopher's reasoning here. for 
once baffles us. We cannot, for our 
lives, understand his drift, and should 
be extremely happy if our co: 

dent, Dr Ulrick rb Bans would 
lige us by an early scrutiny of his 
countryman’s “‘ upper region.” 

The only warlike expedition in which 
we have lately been engaged is that of 
Algiers ; and the account given of this 
by Scheffer is in the same satisfi 
style as the foregoing. ‘* La brillante 
expedition du Lord Exmouth parait 
navoir été fait que dans le dessein de 
prevenir les autres nations maritimes, 
et de les empecher de chatier tout de 
bon les Algeriens.” The ministry were 
no doubt afraid lest some other fleet 
should utterly extirpate the Dey and 
his myrmidons, and found, in ther 
stead, a government according to liber. 
al ideas. They took the affair there. 
fore into their own hands, upon the 
old principle of preventing the spec 
tacle seduisant d’un etat libre !” 

“ Les faits parlent :” concludes epi- 

matic Meinherr, “ ils accusent 
autement le ministere Anglais d’étre 
lennemi de la liberté, de l’indepen- 
dance des nations, de leur prosperité 
et de leur bien etre.” 

** Aussi la haine qui anime toutes 
les nations contre le gouvernment An- 
glais, est fondée.—Mais distinguons 
tonjours le peuple Anglais de son min- 
istere ; c’est la le plus formidable moy- 
en pour le renverser ; pour detruire s 
fatale influence.” 


In good truth, we do hope that a. 


broad and visible line of distinction 
will always continue to separate from 
what Mr Scheffer considers as_ the 
English people, both the English gov- 
ernment and the true people of Eng. 
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and. We hope also, that neither our 
character, nor that of our rulers, may 
ever be attacked by any more formi- 
dable foes than this new ally of the 
Hunts, this mongrel philosopher, whose 
character seems to present a happy 
mixture of the lead of a Saxon Ludi- 
magister, and the tinsel of a politician 
eur mille colonnes. 
—— 


NOTICE OF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 
AUTHOR OF THE VOYAGE ROUND 
THE WORLD. 


Our readers cannot have forgotten the 
name of Archibald Campbell, the poor 
Scottish seaman, whose account of his 
voyage round the world was, three or 
four years ago, noticed at considerable 
length in the Quarterly Review.* This 
unhappy adventurer’s narrative was, 
in every way, well deserving of the 
interest which it created at the time 
of its publication. It was modest and 
unassuming in its manner, and in its 
matter, free to a great extent, from the 
many species of blunders and inac- 
curacies which are commonly so abun- 
dant in the productions of persons in 
the humble situation of life of Archi- 
bald Campbell. At that time, how- 
ever, its merits could not be quite so 
fully appreciated as now. Although 
the apparent candour of the mariner 
was well qualified to lend credit to all 


his statements, yet even his benevolent 


editor abstained from oe him- 
self in any very decided manner re- 
specting their authority, and the same 
diffidence was, of course, shared by 
his reviewer. But in the years 
which have now intervened, the 
narratives of succeeding voyagers 
have given perfect confirmation to 
all the assertions of Campbell, and 
his story may, therefore, be consider- 
ed as forming an authentic link in the 
oe of the Sandwich Islands, with 
regard to which, for several years pre- 
vious to his arrival there, we had re- 
ceived no certain or direct intelligence. 

We refer to Campbell’s book itself, 
and the review of it already mentioned, 
for any information which our readers 
may require in order to restore them 
toa perfect acquaintance with the ear- 
ly and important incidents in his va- 
rious life. At the time when his book 
was published, it will be recollected, 
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* See No XXXI. Oct. 1816. 
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the sores upon his legs were still in a 
very distressing condition, owing to: 
the unskilful manner in which they’ 
had been amputated, below the ankle, 
by the Russian eon, into whose 
hands he fell immediately after they 
were frostbit. The period of tranquil. 
existence which he had spent in the 
Sandwich Islands, the voyage home- 
wards, and a residence of many months 
in his native country, had all been 
found insufficient to remove the irri- 
tation of his wounds, and he was still 
not only a cripple, but an acute suf- 
ferer, when he attracted the attention 
of Mr Smith, in the Clyde Steam 
Boat. The kindness of that excellent 
person soon enabled him to lay the 
story of his afflictions before the pub- 
lic, and the success of the book was 
such, as to furnish a sum far beyond 
ve. | expectations of Archibald Camp~ 
bell. Had he remained in this coun- 
try during the time when the public 
impression was strongly in his favour, 
there is reason to believe, that some- 
thing might probably have been done 
to provide the means of comfortable 
retirement to one whose errors, in 
themselves venial, had been so severely 
punished in the person of the offender, 
and had furnished a lesson so capable 
of doing good to others. Neither 
Campbell nor his friends, however, 
entertained, at the moment, any ex- 
pectations of such a nature, and the 
poor man, whose patience was quite 
exhausted, resolved, as soon as he got 
a little money into his hands, to seek 
in it the means of being once more 
transported to the friendly territories 
of king Tamahmaah, and his own 
comfortable farm on the banks of the 
Wymannoo. In the midst of all his 
distresses, he found leisure for court- 
ship, so he set sail with his wife in the 
autumn of 1816, for New York, in 
the hope of finding a passage to Owy= 
hee, on board of some of the Ameri- 
can ships, which have, of late years, 
been almost the only visitors of these 
Islands. On the 23d of December 
following, he writes as follows, toa me- 
dical gentleman in Glasgow, (who had 
shewn him much: kindness while in 
that, city,) “‘I am very sorry toinform 
you that we shall have no opportunity 
of going to the Sandwich Islands this 
season, the vessels having all left Bos- 
ton for the north-west coast before 
our arrival, and it is very likely that 
there will be no more ships going that 
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way until they return again, which 
will not be these two years ; therefore 
T am at a loss what todo. There is no- 
thingat all doing here in my line,* and 
times are much worse here than at 
home, and a great many of the pas- 
sengers that came out with us have 
gone home again, not being able to find 
work of any kind.” He then states 
his intention to procure, if possible, 
@ passage to the Brazils, where he had 
been led to believe he might have 
better success. In the meantime, 
however, it was announced that some 
person was about to publish an Ame- 
rican edition of his an which un- 
handsome procedure, Archibald forth- 
with took the most effectual method 
of preventing, by publishing an Ame- 
rican edition of it himself. Of this 
edition he sold 700 copies in a month, 
and cleared about 200 dollars on the 


tion. 

His legs continued all this time to 
be as troublesome as ever, and Camp- 
bell determined to give himself a 
chance of being a sound cripple by 
having them amputated over again 
above the ankle. This resolution he 
carried into effect last winter with the 
most fortitude. His right leg 
was amputated on the 20th of November 
1817, and the bursting of an artery a 
few hours after the operation, threw 
him into a brain fever, from which he 
bags saye Be,“ begen fun the ond 

, . eee the 
dts cht to be inflamed with ery- 
sipelas, combined with atic in- 
~ » which, luckily for me, turn- 

into a suppuration. I am happ 
to inform you, that ever since I en 
been mending so fast, that I was able 
to go home all last week, and ~t bw 

yesterday (January 13, 1818), that 
Vizemeea A eee e other leg cut ; 
and the surgeon says I shall have a 


better chance of recovery, as my 
habit is not so full.” seeond 
ion was accordingly performed 


in a few days after this, and his re- 
covery was even more easy than he 
had been led to expect. ‘‘ As soon as 
I got out of the hospital,” says he, “I 
made myself a pair of artificial legs, 
with valerably dy begin to walk 
, and am going to Al- 
=f Baltimore, &c. to get subscrip- 
tions for the second edition of my 
book.” (May 18, 1818.) 





* Campbell was bred a weaver. 
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But during his stay in New Y; 
Campbell has not been an author, p 
lisher, and patient only. He hag also 
been carrying on various little species 
of traffic, in globe glass-mirrors, plas. 
ter of Paris casts, Scots Al 
&c. &c., with various, but, on the 
whole, not very flattering success, As 
soon as he shall have sufficiently 
supplied the Transatlantic reading pub- 
lic, with his voyage round the world, 
Archy, who is a Jack of man 
trades, purposes to turn another of his 
talents to a little advantage, and to 
make a voyage to the Clyde “ to see 
his friends, in the capacity of cook to 
a merchantman. He still, however, 
has a hankering after his ‘“ steading” 
in Owyhee; and it is probable that 
ere long we shall have it in our power 
to inform our readers that he hag 
come to “‘ his ain again.” 

We might quote some farther pas. 

his letters to his friend in 


from 
w, but although they are alk 
highly interesting to those who haye 


seen any thing of the man, we are. ap~ 
prehensive of trespassing too far on 


the ) ag of the general reader, 
The —_ yn in a clear dis- 
tinct style, and in a very good 
manship ; and his account of the ioe 
of things in America, so far as it goes, 
shews that Alexander has been in his 
_—_ no unattentiveor un worthy mem- 
of some of the “ literary and com 
mercial” clubs so common the 
weavers of the west of Scotland. His 
notice of Mr Cobbet is laconic enough. 
“ You mention that you could wish 
to hear about Mr Cobbet; but I can 
hear little about him, as there is few 
ple that I have spoken to that likes 
im, and they say that he cannot be 
believed : he has his office at No 19, 
Wall Street, and lives at Brookland, 
a small town in Long Island, forenent 
New York.” The letters are all con- 
cluded in a very polite manner, as 
thus: “ Be pl » Sir, to give our 
best ts to your father and sis- 
ters, and our compliments to your ser- 
vant-maids ; meantime, we remain, 
sir, your most obedient and very hum- 
ble servants, 
Axcup. & IsanELLa CAMPBELL 
We trust our readers will pardon 
us for detaining them so long — 
the history of this poor countryman 
ours. Those of them who have read 
his book will, we are quite sure, be 
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y in this renewal of their ac- 
quaintance with him; for our own 
we hope he will, on his arrival 
Fechvith, publish a full account of 
all his adventures during this last 
voyage. He must now be pretty well 
initiated into the ways of the book- 
sellers, and we do not see why Mr 
Campbell should not succeed as well in 
his transactions with that slippery ge- 
neration, as many other authors of 
greater pretension. 


A 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOLS OF DUBLIN 
AND EDINBURGH.* 


We wish the young writer of this 
pamphlet had been content to give us 
a fair statement of the advantages 
Dublin affords for the study of medi- 
cine: these are known to be very 
great, and, for the benefit of the art, 
as well as for the credit of this rising 
school, they deserve to be made more 
generally known. He might then 
modestly have left it to his readers to 
form any and what comparison they 
chose, between the Irish and other 
universities. He was willing, how- 
ever, to lend his assistance, and has 
favoured us himself with a “ Com- 

tive View” of the two schools, 
which happens to be merely a labour- 
ed recommendation of his native city, 
and a very petulant illiberal deprecia- 
tion of Old Reekie. The annual ac- 
eouchement of this venerable mother 
of so many physicians, was last Au- 
gust so happy and prolific, that some 
jealousy and displeasure seems to have 
been excited in the sister kingdom. 
It is true that, with the assistance and 
close attendance of six professors, she 
erg one hundred and three ‘to- 
erably fine doctors! Immediately a 
young Irishman, running te his desk, 
sits down to shew the age and infir- 
mities of this old- creature, and ré- 
marks, with some patriotism, on the 
superior attractions of a rare young 
beauty, who challenges admiration 
from her repose beneath the Wicklow 
mountains. In the second page of 
his preface, occurs a first misrepre- 
sentation, and that a very gross one: 
“ For some years back,” be it known, 





* A Comparative View of the Schools of 
Physic of Dublin and Edinburgh. 
Vor. IV. 
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‘the reputation.of Edinburgh, as a 
medical school, has been losing ground, 
in proportion as that of Dublin rose 
(has risen) ; so that, at the nt day, 
its diploma scarcely holds the same 
rank which a Dublin one formerly pos- 
sessed.” The truth is, that, on the 
Continent, a Dublin diploma is not 
perhaps sufficiently valued, for there 
as yet it is searcely known, whilst 
that of Edinburgh has lost none of its 
reputation. Cabanis speaks of this 
school as “ justement renommée pour 
la reunion singuliére, et la succession 
non interrompue de professeurs dis- 
tingues dans plusieurs genres diffe- 
rens.” In London, Dublin is desery- 
edly esteemed as a medical school, 
owing chiefly to the high character 
of its present Anatomical Professor, 
who lectured some years on compara~ 
tive anatomy at Guy’s Hospital ; but 
elsewhere in England, we know the 
general opinion to be as yet decidedly 
in favour of an Edinburgh diploma. 
We offer some remarks on the two 
schools, in the order observed by this 
young writer. 

Anatomy. This chair in Dublin is 
most any filled by Dr Macartney, 
His knowledge of comparative anato- 
my renders his lectures more than 
commonly useful; he has added to 
the museum some rare and valuable 
prepanatiens, and has had the merit, 
with the late Dr Gordon, of making 
known the doctrines and writings of 
Bichat, the young Parisian Haller, 
and one of the most philosophic of 
medical observers. Dublin offers a 
fine school of practical anatomy. The 
graves in this city are so on my 
made to render up their dead for the 
dnuies jp that subjects are 
plentiful, and comparatively ch 
In Edinburgh, they are generally 
cured bom age 0 The Scotch, 
quiet and regular during life, are sin- 
gularly averse to an Gmhenes after 
death ; and the firing which is kept 
up against the atmosphere during 
night in those churchyards, most rich 
in dead, keeps at a distance all friends 
to a premature resurrection. Anato-~ 
my being best learned by dissection, 
we confess that Edinburgh must — 
the rior ad es of Dublin. 
Yet, besides the: Prafessor’s class, that 
of Dr Barclay, with his fine museum, 
the demonstrations of Mr Fyfe, with 
those of some other private teachers, 
leave no want of ~ best anatomical 

3 
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lectures in this school. We thought 
they would have been noticed in this 
impartial view, but Dr Barclay and 
Mr Fyfe are both forgotten. 

Chemistry.—Edinburgh is fortunate 
in her chemical — No where, 
we believe, are the experiments con- 
ducted more cecemitilly, af with so 

id an apparatus ; and from no 
chair, we are sure, can chemical doc- 
trines be more clearly explained. 
Dublin is happy in having this de- 
partment well conducted; but with 
regard to the privilege of making ex- 
periments in the Professor's laboratory, 
this can never be allowed when the 
class is numerous. We fancied the 
name of Dr Murray, and the chemical 
discoveries of Mr jie, would have 
been remembered with respect in this 
** Comparative View.” They are not 
mentioned ! 

Botany.—There are two botanic gar- 
dens in Dublin. One of them, belong- 
ing to the Dublin Society, is large and 
te “ae Some eighteen months 
back, the Society were at pains to ren- 
der it entirely useless to students, ex- 
cept as a delightful bw for promen- 
ading. It was not allowed to any one 
but the Society and their friends to 
step from the gravel-walks, and tread 
on the turf, to walk to the flower-beds, 
so that stamina and pistils were to be 
counted through an opera-glass. A 
omar passionately devoted to whis- 

y and authority, whose face no east- 
ern blast ever made pale, strictly en- 
foreed this dandy mode of studying 
botany. We hope this man has 
been gathered to his fathers, and the 
Dublin Society become more hospita- 
ble to the feet of students. The other 
and only efficient garden is that be- 
longing to the college. This is a ve 
good one, though we think not so well 
furnished as the one at Edinburgh. 
Its gardener gives a very cheap and 
useful course of botanical demonstra- 
tions, and the Professor sets a good 
example to the Scotch school, in 
teaching after the method of Jussieu, 
whose natural system renders botany 
most interesting, and something better 
than a dry nomenclature of the vege- 
table kingdom. 

Materia Medica.—This chair can- 
not be better filled in either school ; 
but in both, a laboratory, with an 
operative pharmacien, seems requisite 
to render the lectures practically use- 
ful. At Edinburgh, it is much to be 
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lamented, that not even of 
the raw drugs are handed round, nor 
are they kept in a museum, as at 
Ecole de Medicine at Paris, where 
students may see and study them at 
leisure. From this want the profes. 
sors’ lectures lose half their value, andit 
seems a miserable misplaced economy, 
which will not second his endeavours 
to render this course, as much as pose 
sible, interesting and useful. 

Practice of Physie-—On no medical 
brow are gray hairs so finely contrast. 
ed with the evergreen of a laurel chap. 
let, and on none are the wrinkles s9 
completely hidden by its leaves as that 
of Dr Gregory. Few professors possess 
so perfectly the affection of their pu- 
pils ; yet we continually pray in pri. 
vate that he would not divide his 
course, and be less diffuse on intermit. 
tent fevers. 

Hospitals.—In these galleries of the 
sick the medical artist must study the 
features and appearance of disease ; it 
is here that he applies in practice the 
rules he has learnt in lecture rooms, 
and learns, by a skilful combination 
and prescription of his drugs, to 
duce “‘‘pictures of health.” The 
pitals in Dublin are numerous, well- 
conducted, and easy of access. | 
lying-in one, in particular, is unique 
as a practical school of midwifery. We 
recommend to a student of the obstes 
tric art to attend the lectures of Pro- 
fessor Hamilton in Edinburgh, the 
best course given on this subject in any 
school, and afterwards to attend for 
re months the Dublin lying-in hospi- 
We regret that, from the circum. 
stance of the clinical professor. and 
surgeons making their visit at the 
same hour of twelve, the only time in 
the day not occupied by college lec 
tures, the physicians’ pupils in_ the 
Edinburgh Infirmary are deprived of 
the benefit they might receive from 
its surgical wards. As a remedy for 
this evil, we venture to mention the 
example set by the chirurgien en 
at the Hotel Dieu in Paris, who pays 
his visit exactly at -six o'clock in 
morning, winter and summer, and af- 
terwards lectures on the cases. 
chief physician at this hospital is there 
at nine o'clock, so that actiye pupils 
may attend both visits, without losing 
the lectures of their class at college. 
We know of no better plan than this 
early hour of visitation, to keep both 
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surgeons and their pupils in an envi- 
able state of perfect th; and we 
are sure an Edinburgh surgeon would 
disregard his bed and its comforts, on 
the coldest morning, for the advance- 
ment of his art, and the reputation of 
his native city. No medical school 
can afford better opportunities of sur- 
gical instruction in the clini- 
cal lectures of Mr Russel, those of 
Professor Thomson, and Mr Allan ; 
et this maker of comparisons men- 
tions none of them ! 

Libraries and Societies —We wish 
that when Mr Brougham has done 
with public charities, he would sift 
the abuses which disgrace the man- 

nt of college libraries. The one 
at Dublin is kept in a laudable state of 
cleanliness ; the book-cases are bright 
with varnish, and the books are ar- 
therein with all imaginable 
neatness. Yet if it were burnt to the 
d to-day, to-morrow not ten stu- 
would feel the loss of it. The 
college library at Edinburgh is infin- 
itel + se clean, and rather more useful, 
still it is chiefly a professors’ library. 
No student loves frequently to wait an 
hour before he can procure a book 
from one of the sad-looking beings 
who attend to receive demands ;—two 
melancholy men, who seem bewildered 
and lost in their literary catacombs. 
No folios, nor books of plates, nor 
music books, are allowed to be given 
out ; why then is not comfortable ac- 
commodation provided, that the stu- 
dents may and study in the room, 
as in the advocate’s library, or in that 
of the writers to the signet ? 

The medical society will be startled 
to hear of their own importance, and 
of the weight borne by themselves and 
their libraries. We are told, that 
“their books, and the bringing stu- 
dents together, prop up the school !” 
Scarcely one fifth of the medical stu- 
dents in this city, belonging to the me- 
dical society, were ever propped up by 
its books, or know or care any thing 
about its proceedings. 

_Examinations.—Under this head, 
we have some very puerile obser- 
vations, on the practice which pre- 
vails amongst the medical students 
here, of submitting to private exami- 
nations by a graduate of the universi- 

» before their trials in presence of 

e professors ; this has got the name 
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of “ grinding.” Every college has its 
inders ; at Gottingen, Blumenbach 
imself was grinder-general ; at Dub- 
lin, the students examine, or grind, 
each other, and, when their number is 
sufficiently great to induce the atten- 
tion, and employ the time of 
tutors, this useful system will be as 
quietly established, and as much en~ 
couraged there, as it has been in Edin- 
burgh. No young man of sense would 
omit such a preparation, which gives 
him confidence to ak Latin, and 
collects his cement taviledge into a 
manageable form. 

The medical: schools in Europe, 
which are at present rising in reputa- 
tion, are those of Dublin, Paris, Vien< 
na, and, we may add, Pavia, where re- 
sides the celebrated Scarpa. Edin- 
burgh derives not perhaps its present 
character so much from the’name of 
this or that professor, as from its be- 
ing known as a place of education ad- 
mirably fitted to form a young mind 
to habits of literary study and applica- 
tion. It is of some consequence that 
a Joune man should commence his 
college education, where opportunities 
of corruption are comparatively few, 
where the society of his fellows shall 
excite his emulation, and where he 
may; without a blush, be at once 
moral and laborious. In this city, 
the general mye | classes are open to 
every student, without any university 
forms, except the necessary one of pay= 
ing the professor’s fee. A loye of la- 
bour is so general, and some sort of 
useful occupation so common, that one 
is ashamed not to be industrious like 
other people; and none but the pri- 
vileged worthless idolaters of stays and 
stiff neckcloths, are idle and contemp- 
tible. 

The medical student who desires to 
excel in his profession will wish to 
study exclusively, neither at Edin- 
burgh nor Dublin ; he will, if possible, 
visit other cities, and gain information 
from the most celebrated of other 
schools. It is of little consequence to 
his future fame and honour at which 
of them he graduates. A diploma: is 
but a written dismission from the pro« 
fessor’s leading strings. The firm ste 
of matured knowledge must be gaine 
by long labours, and practice in after 
years, and his growth in skill and ex- 
perience-should end but with life. 
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OF AN INSTRUMENT TO HEAR BY THE 
EYE AND TO SEE BY THE EAR. 


MR EDITOR, 
Tue translator of that very agreeable 
volume, * The Lives of Haydn and 
Mozart,” who is himself a ‘essor, 
has risked a fanciful speculation in his 
note on the Oratorio of “‘ The Crea- 
tion,” wherein he would prove “ the 
power of musical sounds to express 
visible objects.” To exemplify his 
theory, he describes the opening of 
“ The Creation,” which hitherto sub- 
lime, would, according to the whimsi- 
cal description he gives, be as ludi- 
crous to hear as it is to read. The 
subject has been discussed in a very 
lively manner in the Quarterly Review, 
No XXXV., and has occasioned some 

ofound reflections in your twentieth 

umber, in which the distinct quali- 
ties of sound and colour are skilfully 
discriminated. 

The extravagant inventions of men of 
geniusareal ways amusing, often useful ; 
and it is for this reason they well de- 
serve their chronicle ; there is so much 
wisdom in their folly. Anciently, he 
who could not multiply, as the art of 
making gold was termed, often found, 
in the eternal search, something equi- 
valent in value. When the Reviewer 
says, “‘ This power of expressing co- 
lour by sound is, we believe, a new dis- 
covery ;” and when your correspondent 
in shewing, amidst their analogies, 
what must ever remain incompatible in 
their powers and their natures, neither 
of them appears to have recollected 
the history end the fate of Pere Castel, 
a genius of the most fertile imagina- 
tion, who was carried away by the 
same fancy as the author of “ Sacred 
Melodies,” but went a little deeper. 
He passed his life in one dream, among 
some others, on the music of colours 
and the colours in music, and in con- 
structing a piece of mechanism, or 
chromatic harpsichord, which ruined 
him as fast as it amused him. By the 
contrivance of this ocular harpsichord, 
to bad See to the eyes, he pr 
that the deaf might feel and judge of 
the beauty of music by his eyes, as 
well as the blind might judge by his 
ears of the beauty of colours; for 
Pere Castel applied the reciprocal 

wers—he offered a silent music, or 

ichord of mcveible colours, to 
the deaf, and a concert of colours, by 
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blending musical tones, to represent 
prismatic harmonies to the blind. | 

But the truth is, he was the ig. 
ventor of an invention which never 
was invented, to adapt our style to ouy 
subject; it was rather a thing ip 
theory, than a theoretical thing, for 
he himself appeared never to have been 
able to play his music one way or the 
other,—but this new and old ma 
ehinery, perpetually altering and fe. 
pairing, and to which he devoted an 
—— appeared like a heap of 
sketches which were not yet made into 
a whole piece ; the colours, varied to 
infinity, were combined scientifically, 
and, catching the reflections from mir. 
rors lighted up by wax lights, made 
so extraordinary a spectacle, that a 
deaf man, if he could not imagine he 
saw a concert, might feel as distracted 
as if he had been lost in a prismatic 
world composed of rainbows. 

In all this, there was not so much 
folly as there appeared. Pere Castel 
was an admirable geometrician, and 
had he only given the first design, and 
explained the principle, he might have 
left to some amateur the pleasure it 
could afford. He had shewn the ana- 
logy of sounds and colours, and how 
well they agreed in their degrees; 
and in this he was sanctioned by New- 
ton’s discovery of the seven primary 
colours, being proportioned to the se- 
ven differences in the musical strings; 
but he could never contrive to aflet 
the eye by an ocular harpsichord, with 
the power that an acoustic harpsichord 
affects the ear. He could not make 
our feelings experience, by two 
site directions, a sensation equal to 
one another ;—in a word, he could not 
make us hear by the eye, as well a 
we could by the ear. However, in 
pursuing his fanciful theory of col- 
ours, he acquired many important 
discoveries ; so that in attempting the 
impossible, he often produced the use 
ful. Fontenelle said of him, whien 
told that he was mad,—*“ I know that 
very well, and it is a pity; but I like 
him better quite original and a little 
mad than if he were very sage with- 
out originality.” 

After all, Pere Castel scarcely deem- 
ed himself an inventor, even of his be- 
loved ocular harpsichord. With an 
honesty few inventors have shewn, he 
tells 1s, that the origin of his instrument 
and his theory, was picked up among 
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the innumerable curiosities to be found 
in Kircher—that immense collector of 

inventions, in whose volumes 
half the things that may vet be dis- 
eovered lie already. I do not care to 
load your columns with heavy ex- 
tracts, and I hope you will not differ 
with me in opinion, that it is better to 
refer to an author, than to quote him 
without mercy; but I shall quote 
Pere CasTet just enough to shew 

ou the man. 

« Kircher calls sound, the ape of light, 
and boldly advances, that whatever is ren- 
dered sensible to the eyes, may be so to the 
ears; and reciprocally, whatever is the ob- 
ject of hearing, may become the object of 

soht.” 


He then adduces his proofs. 

“ We have glasses to make distant ob- 
jects near ; and has not Kircher taught us 
to make instruments for distant hearing—lI 
mean speaking trumpets, now called Eng- 
lish trumpets, invented by Sir Samuel 
Moreland, who invented them thirty years 
after Kircher had? We have microscopes 
to distinguish the minutest objects ; and do 
you not know that we have microscopes for 
the ear, to distinguish the smallest and in- 
articulate sounds? And has not Kircher 
taught us to make ear-trumpets, by which 
the deaf collect the weaker sounds? And 
the speaking apartments (like the whis- 
pering gallery of St Paul’s) which the same 
author describes, are these not auricular 
microscopes, by which we can distinguish 
sounds far too distant for us otherwise to 
catch? Why, therefore, I thought, in 
pursuing the thread of this analogy, why 
should we not make ocular harpsichords, 
as we make auricular ones? It is also to 
Kircher that I owe the birth of this delight- 
ful notion; I read his * Misurgia’ about 
two years ago, and I found there, that if, 
during a fine concert, we could see the air 
agitated by the various impulses excited by 
the voices and the instruments, we should 
be all astonished to see it sparkle with the 
most lively colours, and the best assorted ; 
this is one of those ideas which I call the 
seeds of discovery. Judge if I did nut seize 
on it rapidly, with the taste which I have 
for every thing which advances the arts and 
sciences ; and if I did not hasten to expand 
and ripen it,—but this at leisure. For we 
must not think that a perfect discovery is 
struck off at once, and by a sort of chance, 
as a volatile wit said the other day, who as- 
suredly never made one, except it occurred 
by chance.” 

_ Enough now of this scientific, fan- 
ciful, and original genius, for such was 
Pere CasteL; a great admirer of 
Newton, and a Fellow of our Royal 
Society. I recommend to the curious 
his Dissertation, entitled ‘‘ Clavessin 
pour les yeux.” X. 
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NOTICES OF THE ACTED DRAMA IN 
LONDON. 


No. VII. 


Ir is unnecessary to explain the cir- 
cumstances which prevented us from 
resuming this article at the commence- 
ment of the season. The best apology 
we can make for this apparent remiss- 
ness will be to do our best to make 
for it now, and endeavour to avoid it 
in future. 

We would willingly have proceed- 
ed, without further preface, to speak 
of the novelties (so called) which are 
occurring ; and then, if space had been 
left us, have recurred to what has pass- 
ed during our absence. But we are 
half disposed to make these Notices a 
little more serious than they have 
hitherto been ; and, little as lamenta~ 
tions are to our taste, we cannot do 
this without uttering a short one over 
the fallen greatness—the aay 
irrecoverable degradation, of that once 
noblest portion of our national litera- 
ture, the Acted Drama. 

It cannot be denied that England,— 
this birth-place of the genius of the 
modern drama, and once the favourite 
of her dwellings,—where the most 
beautiful of all her temples had been 
erected, and from whence she was 
wont to shed the light of her counte- 
nance over the whole civilized earth,— 
has at last been quite deserted by her ; 
and has become a stagnant fen from 
which nothing now arises but blind- 
ing mists, noxious exhalations, and 
meteors that do not even dazzle, but 
only lead astray. Those temples have 
been worse than closed or destroyed : 
they have been converted into dens 
for wild-beasts, and marts for money-= 
changers. The altars have been thrown 
down—the incense scattered —the 
shrines polluted and profaned—and 
the * golden images broken in pieces, 
to be mixed up with earth and dross, 
and then cast again in the moulds of 
the self-love, or what is worse, the 
self-interest, of a set of paltry pretend« 
ers, who have neither talent to invent, 
judgment to borrow, or skill to com- 





* A living critic has somewhere said of 
the Lake school, ‘* they break in pieces the 
golden images of Poetry to cast them again 
in the mo of their pipe In 4 
miring this fine image it is needless to 
that we totally dissent from the opinion it 
inculcates, 
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bine. Whose wit is an effort of me- 
mory ;—their sentiment a disease 
caught from Kotzebue ;—their plots 
“the current coin of the realm” of 
novel writers—the “‘ circulating me- 
dium” of the Minerva Library ;—and 
their language the bastard offspring of 
an illicit intercourse between the twe 
ye of St James’s and St Giles’s : 
And (what is of very little conse- 
uence, though it is a little provoking) 
these people have received the rewar 
that were rarely bestowed on those 
whose places they have usurped ; and 
some of them actually now sit, with all 
the self-complacency in the world, 
under the shade of the artificial laurels 
cut for them by their friends, or per- 
haps themselves, out of scraps of old 
news 
It te the more extraordinary that 
this complaint should have been call- 
ed forth now, because, with the single 
exception of the era of Elizabeth, there 
never was a period at which this or 
any other country could boast so rich 
and brilliant a fund of poetical genius 
as Great Britain possesses at the pre- 
sent time. Genius, too, in many in- 
stances, precisely adapted to excel in 
this department of . What a 
rare combination of this kind of talent 
exists in the author of those prose tales 
which have of late years so delighted 
the world: cuuiie on the supposi- 
tion that he is also the great national 
poet of Scotland! What an exquisite 
and apparently intuitive knowledge of 
the human heart, as it acts and is act- 


and 


ed by habits and manners! What 
a subtle 


netrating insight into 
the springs of human thought, as they 
te under the united dominion of 

past the present and the future ! 
What an active and vivid and realizing 
imagination—by which he at once 
identifies himself with the character 
he would represent—sees with its eyes, 
hears with its ears, with its 
eels, understands, and thinks 

with it! And lastly, what a fund of 
various and free and forcible and ap- 
propriate language anaes §amg dra- 
matic powers are possessed by Joanna 
Baillie! It is true the ae been 
strangely war and shackled by a 
system nf ey still exist in all the 
strength and freshness of their youth 
are capable of noble achieve- 
ments. Let her boldly and at once 
throw aside the trammels by which 
she has hitherto been confined, and 
appear as what she is. We will not 
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* Pil 
Cem, 
counsel her/to think less reverently 
than she does of the old dramatists: 
they deserve all the love and iras 
tion she can give them. But let her 
forget them when she is writing. Let 
her feel, think, act and speak for Brerselé 
Then, and then only, will she feel, 
think, act, and speak in a manner wor. 
thy of herself.—Then, if he chose to 
turn the powers of his mind in that di- 
rection, what might we not hope and 
expect, both in tragedy and comedy, 
(though chiefly in the last)—from the 
Poet who has lately so nobly repaired the 
mischievous trifling of his youth, and 
so triumphantly vindicated the genins 
of his native land! He has exhibited 
talents of a kind that were not suspect- 
ed in him even by his warmest ad- 
mirers. In the Veiled Prophet, and 
still more in the Fire-worshippers, 
there are numerous and unequivocal 
evidences of a deep and _ searching 
glance into the motives of human at. 
tion, and the springs of passion—an 
imagination capable of reaching the 
loftiest flights and of sustaining itself 
there—a tenderness and pathos in the 
highest degree pure, natural, and af- 
fecting—an invention active in the 
production of incidents and a taste and 
skill ever ready in the arrangement of 
them—a pomp, splendour, yet simpli- 
city of language that has a been 
equalled: the whole collected, held in 
fellowship together, and actuated by a 
free, unaffected, and liberal philan« 
thropy.—These are noble qualifica- 
tions for a writer of the serious Drama: 
But if this poet would turn his 
thoughts to comedy we should be 
still more sanguine in our anticipa- 
tions of his success. He possesses ex 
quisite natural talents for it, and rare 
accidental advantages. To the most 
elegant and various acquirements, and 
the most intimate knowledge of life 
and manners, he adds a wit quite un- 
rivalled in the age in which he lives— 
a fancy playful, sparkling, and brilliant 
even to a fault—a taste cultivated to the 
highest piteh of refinement—and an in- 
exhaustible fund of gay good-humour. 
We should scarcely despair of his re- 
storing the good old times of Congreve 
and Farquhar if we had any Milla- 
mants or Mirabels left. But, alas! 
now-a-days our fashionable drawing- 
rooms are peopled with ladies who 
“* stoop to conquer,” and “ men in 
buckram !” 

It would not be difficult to point 
out several other distinguished wri- 
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ters of the present day, who might 
contribute to restore the brightness, the 
wer, and the purity of the British 
See and how can their talents be 
directed to a nobler purpose? There 
are some scenes of powerful and high- 
ly dramatic painting in Southey’s last, 
and perhaps finest, work—the Don 
Roderick——In Remorse, the youth- 
ful production of Coleridge, there is 
considerable force and originality of 
conception, and some fine touches of 
nature and passion. The four princi- 
characters are sketched with great 
istinctness and truth. If the tra- 
y, as a whole, is not a fine one, it 
at least evinces that there is (or was ) 
the power to produce a fine one. 
Even Lord Byron, though his genius 
has hitherto borne the appearance of 
being essentially uwndramatic, what 
might not be anticipated from it, if 
he would concentrate all its splendid 
powers on a subject fitted to them ?— 
A subject in which there should be 
only one or two principal characters, 
and a strict unity and condensation of 
interest. ‘There are many such to be 
found among the traditions of the he- 
roic ages: and it would be difficult to 
offer a loftier or perhaps juster enco- 
mium on his magnificent genius, than 
pals that he need not fear to ap- 
P' those subjects, even though 
— already been treated of by 
ylus, Sophocles, and Euripides— 
and some of them,—that of Electra 
for mearniy all the three. In- 
deed in what other living (and we had 
almost said dead) writer shall we look 
for such a combination of the gloomy 
grandeur of the first of these poets, 
the lofty and sustained splendour of 
the second, and the pathos and ten- 
derness of the last? It must be con- 
fessed, however, that from the nature 
of the subjects he must choose, it is 
probable that in the present day his 
dramas could not be acting ones. 

We are perhaps dwelling too long 
on what might be, instead of directing 
our attention to what is. But al- 
though “from the sublime to the ri- 
diculous is but a step,” itis not a very 
pleasant step to take. We are almost 
afraid, too, that this little excursion 
into our “ ideal world” of the drama 


may have unfitted us to judge quite 
soberly of the dull realities that await 
us at Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane. 
This should not generally be the 
case: it is almost always an evidence 
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of weakness. But it must be remem- 
bered that the ideal world we have 
been contemplating is one that not 
only might be, but that actually may 
be, and should be; so that there is 
no kind necessity to step in, and ‘re- 
concile us to its opposite, But we are 
** tied to the stake,” and, “ bear-like, 
must’ fight the course ;” therefore, 
** though Birnam wood be come to 
Dunsinane,”—that is to say, tho a 
whole host, covered and con pe 
laurels of their own gathering, are ad- 
vancing upon us like “ a moving 
grove ;” and though they are “ back~ 
ed with those that should be our’s,” 
namely, nine-tenths of those “ vile 
English” the critics; yet will we 
* try the last.” It will be our own 
fault if we do not conquer ; for there 
is no fear of encountering any adver= 
sary “ not of woman born :” they are 
all very human, every day people, in« 
tent on earning their daily bread. 
But then these sort of persons are 
for the most part very ignorant and 
very vain, and, — very ob- 
stinate ; so that we have some doubt 
as to which party may be the first to 
ery “ hold! enough !”—It would not 
serve our purpose to endeavour to in« 
timidate them by crying ‘‘ damned be 
he” who does,—for they are so used 
to being damned, that they don’t 
mind it now. 


Drury-Lane Theatre. 


On Thursday, December 3d, a new 
tragedy was produced at this theatre, 
called Brutus; and it met with the 
most unqualified success. It is writ~ 
ten by Mr Howard Payne, a native 
of America ; and as he is said to be 
young, and this is his first work, we 
should have been willing to let him 
enjoy all the pleasure and benefit to 
be derived from its very favourable re- 
ception on the stage: But the offi- 
cious interference of his half-witted 
friends (one of whom is more inju- 
rious to a man thana score of honour- 
able enemies) compels us to examine 
a little into the pretensions of a work 
which they would thrust forward as a 
literary production of the first order. 
—What may be considered as the 
main action of this tragedy, consists in 
the efforts of the first Brutus to achieve 
the liberty of his country. It takes 
in a great part of his public life, com- 
mencing with his assumed idiotism, 
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and closing with the expulsion of the 
Tarquins, and the condemnation of 
his son—for the author gives him onl 
one.—Not satisfied, however, wi 
this ample scope of subject, Mr Payne 
has thought proper to falsify history, 
for the purpose of introducing other 
scenes and events in no way accessary 
to the progress of the main action, but 
which, on the contrary, weaken the 
interest and distract the attention. 
Such are the loves of Titus and Tar- 
uinia, and the unnatural remorse and 
of Tullia. The whole of the 
second act, too, is quite superfluous ; 
especially the long and very ill-writ- 
ten scene at the tent of Sextus, where 
the young princes and Collatinus plan 
the visit to their wives; and, after- 
wards, that of the same persons with 
Lucretia, at the house of Collatinus.— 
But the chief failure of this tragedy is 
its total deficiency of character and 
passion, with the single exception of 
the part of Brutus. There is no dis- 
tinguishing any one of the persons 
from any other, but by their names.— 
The language, too (still excepting the 
part of Brutus, of which we shall 
Fue afterwards), is extremely feeble 
ghout. It exhibits all possible 
varieties of dramatic common-place ; 
and in some few instances it descends 
(if it can be called a descent,) into 
mere vulgarism. As a fair specimen 
of the former, we give the first pas- 
sage in the work : 


** Valerius. Words are too feeble to 
express the horror 
With which my soul revolts against this 
Tarquin. 
appt he obtained his brother’s wife, 
» by a baser murder, grasped the 
crown. 
These eyes beheld the aged monarch thrown 
Down from the senate-house,—his feeble 
limbs 
ee t,—histime-honoured 





Which from the very robber would have 
ined 


gain 
Respect and veneration,—bathed in blood! 
With eave raised, and tottering home- 


Ww ’ 
The murderers followed—struck him—and 
he died.” 
As examples of the latter, we have 
Collatinus expressing his conviction of 
a thing by saying he “ makes no 
doubt” of it—and Titus, after he has 
deserted the cause of freedom, fears 
that Brutus will “ scory to father such 


a son” as he is. 






We now willingly turn from the de 
fects of this work to its beauty—for jt 
has but one. This is to be found ip 
the character of Brutus, which is con 
ceived and sustained throughout with 
considerable skill and judgment. There 
is a perfect dramatic unity and keep. 
ing in all its parts, and a regular pro. 
gression to its one grand aim in all the 
minor details connected with it. There 
is nothing strained or superfluous, and 
nothing wanting to make the portrait 
complete. The sentiments are true 
to nature and to history, and the lan. 
guage in which they are expressed is 
free, vigorous, and unaffected. We 
o- give two or three examples of 

S. 

At the end of a soliloquy, in which 
he has been uttering the most fervent 
longings for the time when he may 
throw off the mask of folly, and re 
venge the injuries of his family and his 
country, he exclaims, 

** Grant but the moment, Gods! if I am 
wanting, 

May I drag out this idiot-feigned life 
To late old age, and may posterity 
Ne’er hear of Junius but as Tarquin’s fool.” 
This is a very fine and characteristic 
expression of Brutus’s bitter sense of 
the degradation he is compelled to 
suffer, and of his truly Roman aspi« 
rations after immortal renown—which 
latter feeling, considering the spirit of 
the times in which he lived, may even 
be supposed to have mingled with his 
sense of justice and his love of coun- 
try, in inducing the condemnation of 
his own sons.*—During an interview 
with his son, and at a moment when 
he has half thrown aside his veil of 
folly, Titus prays the Gods to restore 
him to reason,—‘‘ Then Titus” he 
exclaims, 

——* then I should be mad with 


reason, 
Had I the sense to know myself a Roman; 
This hand should tear this heart from out 
my ribs 
Ere it should own allegiance to a tyrant. 
If, therefore, thou dost love me, pray the 
Gods 


To keep me whatI am. Where ail are 
slaves, 
None but the fool is happy.” 
In the last scene, after he has de 
termined on the death of his son, Ti+ 





* See an Essay on the Influence of the 
Love of Fame on Genius, Vol. III. p. 701. 
of this Magazine, 
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tus declares that he can meet death 
«if the Gods will have it so.”—Bru- 
tus answers, 
L—* they will, my Titus : 

‘or heaven nor earth can have it otherwise. 
The violated — of thy country 
Rears its sad » and passes sentence on 
, thee ! 
It seems as if thy fate were rdained 
Tofir the reeling spirit of the people, 
And settle the loose liberty of Rome.” 
These thoughts are extremely appro- 
priate and well-placed, and very poeti- 


call eugene 
4 ill naturally be asked, Whence 
arises this total want of relative con- 


sistency in the different parts of a work 
professing to be written by one and 
the same person? We shall let Mr 
Payne disclose his own secret. In his 
preface there is this passage :— 

* In the present play T have had no he- 
sitation in adopting the conceptions and 

e of my predecessors wherever they 
seemed likely to strengthen the plan I had 
ibed. This has been so done as to 
allow of no injury to personal feelings or 
private property. Such obligations to be 
culpable must be secret ; but it may be ob- 
served, that no assistance of other writers 
can be available, without an effort almost, 
if not altogether, as laborious as original 
composition.” 

In fact, we strongly suspect that the 
title-page, which calls this work “a 
Tragedy, in five acts, by John How- 
ard Payne,” is neither more nor less 
than a literary fraud.—As we do not 
pretend to be very deeply versed in 
“ all such reading as was never read,” 
we shall confess that we do not at pre- 
sent know to whom certain passages 
of this play do belong; but we are 
pretty certain it would require very 
little critical sagacity, to take a pen and 
mark with inverted commas every line 
which does not belong to Mr Payne, 
and that the lines so marked would 
include every passage of merit in the 
play. But even supposing our con- 
jecture to be true, if Mr Payne had 
done this himself no one would have 
had cause to complain,—especially as 
the writers to whom we suspect all the 
passages of any merit to belong are 
dead, both in law and fact—that is to 
say, they have, in Mr Payne’s lan- 
guage, neither “ personal feelings or 
private property!” But, really, his 


pillaging people, because they are dead, 

and making the spoils administer to 

his own “ personal feelings and pri- 
Vou. IV. 
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vate property,” is.even worse than the 
daw in the fable,—for he had the ho- 
nest impudence to go strutting about 
among the living ks, decked 
with the produce of his knavery ; now, 
according to Mr Payne, there would 
have been nothing “ culpable” in this 
‘* acquiring at all events’ (as 

heim calls thieving), if the daw had 
waited till the right owners of the fea- 
thers had been dead ; because then 
he would not have violated the afore= 
said ‘‘ personal feelings or private 
property ;” and, moreover, because 
such ornaments could not “ be avail- 
able without an effort almost, if not 
altogether, as laborious as_ original 
composition :” that is to say, because 
it must have been as painful and 
troublesome to him to pull the fea- 
thers out of his own tail and stick 
others in their places, as to endeavour 
to make a new tail of an “ original 
composition” for himself. But Mr 
Payne forgets, that if the daw had 
“* eudgelled his brains” till doomsday, 
he never could have changed the fea- 
thers of his tail to any other. colour 
than black: That, in fact, “ a silk 
purse cannot be made” of any other 
materials than the produce of a silk- 
worm.—In short, the fabulous daw 
was only vain and foolish ; but we are 
afraid the real one must be considered 
as combining the principal traits in his 
predecessor's character with still more 
** culpable” ones peculiar to himself. 

We now take our leave of Mr Payne, 
for the present, by repeating our con~ 
fession that we have ventured to ac- 
cuse him on presumptive proofs only. 
We hope for his sake, the reader's, and 
our own, that none of his injudicious 
friends will compel us to seek for the 
positive proofs. If they should, how- 
ever, and we are not able to produce 
such proofs, the disgrace will recoil up- 
on our own heads. 

But how shall we proceed to speak 
of Mr Kean’s performance of Brutus, 
in terms that shall, at once, convey 
our own impressions of it, without 
shocking those who have not the same 
feelings, and who would not dare to 
express them if they had! though 
we are aware how loose and indefi- 
nite,—how very uncritical—the epi- 
thet, Beautiful, will sound, as applied 
to such a performance, yet it is the only 
one by which we could express our de-= 
light at the time we witnessed it, and 
we seek in vain for a better by which 

3L 


to characterise it now. ‘“‘ Beautiful !” 
was our silent exclamation to our- 
selves, Over and over again, during 
the course of the performance; and 
‘beautiful !” we repeat now, as we 
think of it. If, from the nature of 
the character, Mr Kean’s Brutus was 
without those overwhelming tran- 
of passion—those involuntary 

m+ hh into the depths and dungeons 
of the human heart—which render 
his Othello the noblest and most af- 
feeting dramatic exhibition in the 
world,—it was the same exquisite 
genius working with different tools 
and on different materials, and pro- 
ducing a result not less perfect or less 
true—In the two first acts the half 
billy, half sarcastic part of the charac- 
ter was given with the most entire 
unconsciousness, and yet with an in- 
effable —— that produced all 
the desir ect, without using the 
htest apparent effort towards it, 
without belying the name and 
character of Brutus. Afterwards, his 
rooted hatred of the oppression 
of his country, and his earnest 
aspirations after her freedom, were 
expressed with an intense fervour 
that was worthy of a noble Ro- 
man without being unfitted for the 
sévere and still-minded Lucius Junius. 
—But the finest part of the perfor- 
mance was in the last act, where his 
rn affection has to s le with 
is deep sense of justice, and his pure 
and ardent love of country. Mr 
Kean’s inimitable powers of silent 
acting were never beforeso strongly call- 
ed forth as in the scene with Valerius, 
and the last scene at the tribunal. 
Every part of his bodily frame was 
made to move in exquisite unison with 
the internal working of his soul. 
Every nerve and muscle was played 
upon by the cunning hand of Fantasy, 
and made to “ discourse most eloquent 
music.” But it was “the still, sad 
music of humanity.”"—Indeed the 
whole of this part of the character 
was considered and given in the truest 
spirit of lofty tragedy. The pity ex- 
cited by the agonizing woe of the fa- 
ther was always kept subservient to a 
fine moral purpose. ‘To our imagina- 
tions, Dury, with her severe and aw- 
fal brow, sat throned above all. But 
smiles were round her lips, and the 
light from her eyes seemed to beauti- 
fy the parental tears of her worship- 
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per, and make them glitter as 
a & they 


The rest of the performers of this 
tragedy must excuse us if we do not 
say any thing about them. Indeed, 
if they know or care any thing for our 
opinion they will not desire to hear 
itimmediately after we have been think. 
ing of the noblest ornament their 
fession perhaps ever had. The eye that 
turns to other objects immediately af. 
ter looking at the sun will have little 
chance of appreciating their forms and 
colours justly. We must even defer 
our remarks on Mrs W. West till a 
more favourable moment—for we would 
willingly think and say the best we 
can of her. Her fair face has i 
tiated her with us—for though far 
from being what is called well or re. 
gularly formed, it is beautified by a 
striking resemblance to some of the 
Magdalenes of Guido. 


The Dandy Club. 


Tue Christmas pantomime, pro 
duced on Saturday the 26th of Decem- 
ber, at this theatre was, not to exag- 
gerate, the very worst of its kind we 
ever saw; and the managers were 
compelled to withdraw it after three or 
four nights, and to promise another in 
its place. It was called the Danny 
Cius, or 1818. As it is probable that 
persons at a distance from the metro- 
polis may not yet have heard any par- 
ticulars respecting the new race of ani- 
mals called Dandies, from which this 
en derived its name, and which 

ave lately appeared in considerable 
numbers in various parts of our i 
we shall endeavour to collect for the 
information of our readers all that has 
hitherto been observed of the habits, 
character, &c. of these singular crea 
tures. We understand that some na 
turalists are disposed to rank Dandies 
as a new and distinct species of the ge 
nus Man—the homo of Linneus, and 
belonging to the mammalia class 
animals. But it must be observed that 
that so justly celebrated writer allows 
of but one species in the genus homo, 
which he designates by way of emi- 
nence, Sapiens. This, as will be seet 
hereafter, at once excludes the newly 
discovered animal from the species in 
question. It is not impossible, how- 
ever, that the Dandy may belong to 4 
doubtful species that in some early 
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editions of the Systema Nature were 
added to the genus homo, under the 
denomination of Troglodytes. This 
species have, in later editions, been 
very properly deposed from their rank 
of Primates, and arranged under the 
us Simia,—for a description of 
which see Sys. Nut. From our own 
personal observations, however, we are 
enabled to state that if the Dandy be- 
‘longs to any variety of the genus man, 
it must be to Falstaff’s smaginary 
“ men in buckram.”. The truth is, it 
is very difficult, at present, to deter- 
mine the species of this animal at all ; 
as the most experienced naturalists 
have not yet had an opportunity of 
ly examining one. This has, no 
pm t, arisen from the singular cir- 
cumstance of the Dandy never having 
been observed fo die. Hence it is con- 
jectured, and with great shew of pro- 
ility, that ata certain age they un- 
dergo a change similar, or rather op- 
ite, to that which takes place in 
em llggmatbos into the state of a 
grub instead of out of it. This, how- 
ever, is the only particular in which 
they resemble that gay and happy crea- 
ture: for they have no grace or light- 
ness in their movements ; they appear 
to care nothing at all about the sun- 
shine—and so far from having a pas- 
sion for flowers, it may be safely af- 
firmed that they do not know a lily of 
the valley from a stinging-nettle. It 
is very remarkable, too, t there is 
not known to exist a female of the 
species. This favours another conjec- 
ture which we shall venture to hazard, 
viz. that they do not only pass inio 
another state instead of dying, but 
from another state into their present, 
instead of being born. In fact we 
ourselves tema se them in both 
the intermediate conditions ; and the 
reader who has never seen one may 
gain a very lively idea of a half-formed 
Dandy, by examining any dirty shal- 
low pond on a common, during the 
autumn of the year ; when he will not 
fail to discover certain living and mov- 
ing substances, which on further ex- 
amination he will find to be half-frog, 
= oe ma without being either one 
or the other ; not having had time or 


strength to complete their transforma- 
tion. It may be remarked, too, as a 
further point of resemblance, that the 
creature in this intermediate state is 
not considered as fit company for either 
the complete frog or the complete tad- 
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pole, but is equally shunned by both. 
The Dandy is a i animal. 
The particular spots in which they herd 
together in this city are, for the most 
part, in the neighbourhood of Bond- 
street, where they walk backwards and 
forwards, two or three linked ther, 
on that part of the pavement which is 
appropriated to foot passengers, to the 
great annoyance of the industrious part 
of the community whoare obliged to pass 
that way in the prosecution of their ordi- 
nary business. The Dandy is su 
to be endowed with speech, and to have 
a language which is intelligible to its 
kind. Indeed aan attention 
to the sound which it utters, words 
may frequently be detected which are 
familiar to us in our own language ; 
but no connexion can be made out be- 
tween them. The words which most 
frequently occur are damn, damned, 
and damnation. Indeed it may be ob- 
served that these words alone make up 
nearly nine-tenths of alJ that the 
Dandy utters. The method employed 
to take this animal alive is very singu- 
lar; and seems to have originated in 
an old tradition of the nursery, with 
respect to birds; viz. that they will 
let you catch them if you can get near 
enough to them to be able to throw 
some salt on their tails. A very simi- 
lar method is employed with success 
in taking Dandies. You are sure to 
catch them if you can get near enough 
to throw salt on their tails, supposing 
them fo have tails. But on aceount of 
the artificial covering with which they 
envelope themselves, it has not yet' 
been ascertained whether they are sup- 
plied with this appendage. So that 
the method usually adopted is this: A 
person employed for the e, and 
who is. accustomed to the business, 
fixes on the one he chooses to take, and 
approaches it very cautiously, till he 
ts mear enough to place his right 
and upon that part of the creature’s 
body which in Menseveaente Be" 
shoulder, If he suceeeds in this, the 
animal quietly yields itself mpi pri- 
soner. But, like the silly hare, the 
Dandy is very cunning when it hes 
reason to suspect an intention of this 
kind. In fact it seems generally to be 
supplied with a kind of instinct by 
which it can judge from the appear- 
ance of the person approaching it, whe- 
ther he has a design of this nature ; 
and it shuns him accordingly. It has 
been noticed that the persons who em- 
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ploy others to take the Dandy in this 
Way are usually tailors, or boot-makers. 
We are not able to say what use they 
put them to. With respect to the in- 
tellectual qualities of these animals, 
it is pretty certain that they are not 
endowed with any moral feelings at 
all ; and it has even been doubted by 
some whether they have any physical 
ones ; for the experiment is said to 
have been tried of running pins into 
various of their bodies, such as 
the legs, shoulders, breast, &c. with- 
out their discovering any signs of pain 
or uneasiness. From this circumstance 
there are not wanting persons bold 
enough to assert that the thing is not 
an animal at all, but neither more nor 
less than a suit of clothes, endowed by 
some unknown species of magic or 
mechanism, with habits and faculties 

us, in a ance, to some of 
those which belong to animal life. 

These, they say, are chiefly confined 
to a locomotive power, a kind of mock 
instinct by which it distinguishes and 
congregates with its kind, and a faculty 
of uttering articulate though unmean- 

ing sounds. For our own parts, we 
are not at present disposed to admit 
this hypothesis. Meagre and incon- 
clusive as the foregoing account must 

be considered, in defiult of further in- 
formation on the subject we are com- 
pelled to close it here. 





Marmion, or Flodden Field. 


From all the accounts that we hear, 
the affairs of poor old Drury are get- 
ting worse and worse every day ; and 
yet she is always bringing torward 
novelties—just as the poorest soils al- 
ways produce the finest crops of weeds. 
Marmion, or Flodden Field, was play- 
ed for the first time on Thursday Dec. 
Sist. It is the chief incidents of Wal- 
ter Scott’s poem, dramatised by Mr 
S. Kemble. There is little to be said 
about such pieces as these. The stir- 
ring and romantic tale of the original 
is broken into dull and disjointed 
scenes—the animated and picturesque 
language is diluted into maukish dia- 
logue,—and the haughty and reckless 
Marmion is enacted by Mr H. -Kem- 
ble—a gentleman who will perhaps 
think it no sm ea cam to his per- 


son ard talents, when we say that he 


is not at all like one’s ideal of the 
“* Falcon knight—Marmion of Fon- 
tainaye.” 


But though Mr Kemble 
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as we could have wished, it must be 
confessed that he threw a good deal of 
vigour into his death scene. © If He 
was rather dead when he should have 
been alive, he made up for it by bei 
very lively when he might. have been 
dead. The piece is interspersed with 
songs, dances, processions, &c. and 
was received with very general ap. 
plause ; but it cannot long continue to 
be attractive. 





COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
A Word to the Ladies. 


A comepy with the above title was 
produced at this theatre on Thursday 
Dec. 17th. It is attributed to Mr 
Kenny—a gentleman who appears to 
possess considerable talents for comic 
writing, if he chose to employ them 
properly : but he has not hitherto done 
so—He fritters away the strength and 
value of his powers, by making them 
turn aside to administer to the vain 
and selfish views of particular actors, 
instead of letting them take their own 
straight-forward course along the high 
road of a fair and honourable fame. 
So far from writing for the next ‘age, 
he does not even write for the next 
year—but only for to-day: and ac- 
cordingly none of his productions re- 
tain possession of the stage, except 
one or two very droll farces. In the 
comedy before us, Mr Kenny has act- 
ed like an unskilful general who en- 
lists more soldiers than he can find 
either pay or employment for, so that 
they stand in each other’s way, and 
every one encumbers the movements 
of all the rest. In some cases half is 
more than the whole. There would 
be more characters in this play if there 
were not half so many characters. The 
following is the official circular of the 
plot :-— 

‘** The chief interest of the piece turns 
upon the distress of Young Winterland, 
who, having incurred the displeasure of an 
uncle on whom his fortunes depended, is 
disinherited, and hides from his creditors in 
a fisherman’s cottage. His sister, who shares 
his misfortunes, is attached to Young Dor- 
rington, his sworn friend, to whom, he has 
formerly made great sacrifices, and who has 
been to the West Indies to take possession, 
as he believes, of a rich inheritance. On 
his return, the Winterlands depend on his 
fulfilling their hopes—both of marrying 
Clara, and relieving her brother. His con- 
duct, however, becomes mysterious and 


[Jan. 
did not lay the first part of Marmion 
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ivocal; and the most affecting of the 
Sessions arise from Winterland’s resent- 
ment of his conduct, the disappointed pas- 
sion of Clara, and the severe reproach of 


her feelings, which she incurs from the high 
spirit wounded pride of her brother. 
Circumstances render Dorrington the bearer 
of an eotodmee, By Clara from Young 
Bowerscourt, who suffered overtures 
to be made in Clara’s prosperity, and which 
his father holds him more than ever bound 
to follow up ; an explanation ensues between 
Dorrington and Clara, when he declares 
himself disappointed also of his inheritance, 
and urges the suit of Poung Bowerscourt, 
in order to save Winterland from despair 
and ruin. Bowerscourt’s heart has, how- 
ever, in spite of his better reason, been en- 
snared by Miss Adamant, a gay woman of 
fashion, of a generous disposition, but fligh- 
ty manners, which revolt him. The diffi- 
culties of these parties are finally removed 
by a seasonable discovery—Mr Hustings, 
the uncle of Winterland, had left the pro- 

to an unknown stranger, who had sav- 
ed his life from robbers on the coast of 
Cornwall, on his identifying himself; if 
not, it passes to a Mr Silvertongue, a more 
distant relation. Silvertongue, by a coward- 
ly caution to avert the supposed indignation 
of i » calls on him to explain his 
conduct, and unfolds particulars which prove 
Dorrington himself to be the fugitive in- 
cognito, in the last hour allowed him to set 
up his title. He arrives, however, at Old 
Bowerscourt’s, the trustee, just in time, _ 
the possession of the property enables him 
to do justice to Winterland, and to confirm 
his engagements with Clara. Young Bow- 
erscourt is thus released of his obligation— 
both he and his father become reconciled to 
Miss Adamant, who remains the mistress 
of his heart. Mr Larum is a natural agent 
in the plot, and some amusing situations 
arise out of his having abandoned his wife, 
from a hasty and erroneous conviction of 
her infidelity: and being afterwards em- 
ployed by Old Bowerscourt to promote a 
match with her for the old gentleman, she 
being then unknown to him under the name 
of Singleton. This leads to a satisfactory 
explanation, by which they are also recon- 
ciled. The impertinent gallantries of Mr 
Curvette, which have a great tendency to 
create the jealous fancies of Young Bowers- 
court, form also a considerable share of the 
eatlier acts of the comedy.” 

The writer of this account of the 
plot has hit upon a lucky expression. 
He says that “ the chief interest of 
the piece turns upon the distress of 
Young Winterland, &c.” and it does 
* turn” round and round, as a 
blind horse in a mill does, innocently 
fancying, all the while, that it is going 
straight forward. And then how odd, 
for the chief interest of a comedy to 
turn upon the “‘ distress” of a gallant 
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and high-minded young officer !—We 
are induced to say less both of the me- 
rits and defects of this comedy than we 
should otherwise have. done, from its 
appearing to have been already (a 
week after its first performance) with- 
drawn from the stage. If it is not to 
be brought forward again it has been 
much shorter lived than we anticipat- 
ed, and than many others contain- 
ing much less merit and amusement. 
There was a scene in the last act, be- 
tween Miss Adamant and Old Bowers- 
court, very charmingly written, and 
in the true spirit of comedy. Indeed 
the whole of the latter character was 
good—and it was exquisitely rm- 
ed by Mr W. Farren. We take 
an early occasion to speak of this gen- 
tleman, who is a very great acquisi- 
tion to the London stage. 


The Pantomime, 


Tue Christmas pantomime at this 
house is nearly as as usual. It 
is the story of the famous Baron Mun- 
chausen dramatised. No expense seems 
to have been spared in getting it up, 
and accordingly, the seenery is just 
what the scenery of a pantomime 
should be—very gorgeous and agree- 
able—very active, changeable, and 
obedient. There are some excellent 
transformations, a good deal of drol- 
lery, a clever Pantaloon, an admirable 
Harlequin and a great Fool. But we 
were not quite satisfied with the poe- 
tical justice of changing the lying, 
blustering traveller into that exquisite 
compound of mirth, magic, and hu- 
manity, Hartequin. If the feeling 
of envy could at all be admitted dur- 
ing the witnessing of a pantomime, 
we should sometimes be half disposed 
to indulge in it when we see any one 
transformed into Harlequin. He is 
** full of most blest condition.” All 
people think (or protest they think— 
which is the same thing) that they 
would rather be themselves than any 
body else—so that, not to be singular, 
we shall not absolutely wish to change 
our state. But certainly the next 
best thing to being one’s self must be 
to be Harlequin! What a shape and 
make he has! what grace and light- 
ness and agility! what a dress and 
address! Then what-a temper! His 
honest black face is always laughing. 
Like most heroes, his possessions are 
confined to his sword. But then what 
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a sword ! It includes nothing less than 
the qualities of Fortunatus’s cap, Alad- 
din’s lamp, the Philosopher’s stone, 
and ixir of life. -‘Then what a 
traveller he is! The clouds are his 
chariot and the — his horses—and 
he never stops to change or turn- 
pikes, but ad all round the globe in 
a single night—calling at the’ moon in 
his way. And ere a rie com- 
pagnon de voyage first 
tty girl be taeate after he is created 
for he hasn’t the trouble of being 
born) falls in love with him, and fol- 
lows him all the world over. Then 
he always has the start of a train of 
stupid pursuers who have only just 
wit enough to keep him on the qui vive / 
without which perhaps even his, spirits 
might sometimes flag—at least if he 
happened to visit England in Decem- 
ber. He doesn’t keep house neither— 
which is another immense advantage ; 
but can make himself at home any- 
where, without carrying letters of in- 
troduction: for every bedy loves him 
—which is much; and he does not 
hate any body—which is more. Then 
he is never without attendants, though 
he has not the plague of keeping ser- 
vants—for the elements obey him bet- 
ter than they did the philosopher in 
Rasselas. He can make Old Time go 
forwards or backwards or stand still— 
ean change dreams into realities and 
realities into dreams, just as he likes— 
and night into day or day into night 
—which is a very pleasant thing some- 
times. His whole life is one long 
twelfth night—if a twelfth night can 
be long. Then what company he 
keeps! He is on visiting terms with 
4the man in the moon—is hand and 
glove with Puck and Titania—plays at 
hide and seek with the stars—and is 
not afraid to join in a game at sn 
dragon or blind-man’s-buff with the 
devil. To be sure he does love a bit 
of mischief to his heart—but then he 
never indulges the propensity at the 
expense of any but knaves and fools. 
Then he is an accomplished fellow 
withal. He knows all la ’ 
without the trouble of studying their 
grammars, and understands most arts 
and sciences—except botany and me- 
taphysics. These he has no fancy for. 
He is a better architect than Mr Soane 
—we have seen statues of his raising 
nearly as good as Mr Bacon’s—and he 
can hit off a whole length likeness 
with a stroke of his wand.—As to 
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dancing, he has a perfect passion fp 
it—and knows all the new steps with. 
out being obliged to take “ private 
lessons.”—He is a poet, too,—as 

as most—though he never Phd. 
write. Which is perhaps an advan. 
tage to him—for he has no chance of 
being put into the Edinburgh Review, 


Certainly if we were to “ c our 
humanity” with any thing it 
be with Harlequin—for he never grows 


older than twenty, and “ Love's 

dream” lasts all his life. At least as 
far as we are informed: for when he 
comes to be “ a married man,” we 
lose sight of him, and neither know 
or desire to know any more.about him, 


—<—> 


RELIGIOUS INTERLUDE PERFORMED 
AT THE CARNIVAL IN ROME, 


MR EDITOR, 
A German traveller, who, among 
other things, gives a very full and « 
musing account of the Roman Cami- 

val, observes, that of all the 

amusements common elsewhere at fes- 
tivals of a similar sort, the only one of 
which there is little or nothing in, the 
imperial city, is ballad-singing. The 
only instance of any thing fike the 
usual in the Catholic cities of 
his own country, or of Spain, wasa 
little song sung by a blind boy from 
Naples—of Sicilian, and therefore pro- 
bably of Norman origin. This cir- 
cumstance is deserving of notice ; be- 
cause, says my author, the true ballad- 
horrors of ghosts, and witches, and 
devils, are in general quite foreign to 
the ideas of the Italians. Every Chris- 
tian, according to the belief of these 
ple, whotakes the two sacraments on 
is deathbed, is sure of being saved at 
last. Purgatory is the worst he has 
to fear ; and purgatory, however strange 
it may be thought, is not in general 
regarded with much horror. At all 
events, this cuts off all the mest dark 
and terrible ideas, on which the in- 
terest of the profoundest Northem 
ballads is founded. The little Neapo- 
litan’s ballad, however, is in a taste 
sufficiently shocking. The scene i 
the place of public execution. An old 
witch is watching by the body of 
malefactor who has just been: broken 
on the wheel. A man comes up 0 
her for the purpose of abstracting some 
parts of the corpse. He addresses the 
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witch with a sort of magical greeting ; 
and the objects he has in view wil 
put our readers in mind of some ter- 
rible lines in Tam o’ Shanter. This 
is the first verse. The visitor com- 
mences the dialogue, and the witch 
answers in the second line. 

Gurugium ate! Gurugia ! 

Che ne vuoi della vecchia tu ? 

Io voglio questi dé 

Salt devds doonenhte? 

Per far piedi ai candeliert 

Cadavere ! Malattia! 

Aggi Pazienza vecchia mia. 

Io voglio questi gambe 

Per far piedi alle Banche. 

Io voglio le ginocehia 

Per far rotole alla conocchia. 

Io voglio questo petto 

Per far tavole per il letto. 

Io voglio questa pancia 

Un tamburro per il Re di Francia 

To voglio questa schiena 

Ona sedia per la Regina. 

The favourite substitute, for ballads 
of the terribly superstitious kind, is 
in Rome some versification from the 
Bible, in the dialogue fashion above 
exemplified. One of the most com- 
mon is an interlude, made out of the 
conversation between our Saviour and 
the Samaritan woman. This is pos- 
sessed of no inconsiderable graceful- 
ness, both in the words and the mu- 
sic. The scene is laid, as our readers 
will suppose, by a well in the neigh- 
bourh of the town of Samaria. 
Our Saviour appears first, and explains, 
in the fashion of the reeAcyderrss, his 
own situation, and all that he expects 
to occur. 

Christ. 
Sono giunto stanco e lasso 

Dal mio lungo camminar. 
Ecco il pozzo, e questo e il sasso 

Per potermi riposar 
Qui mi fermo, quivi a petto, 

Una Donna ha da vesnir 
O bel fonte, o fonte eletto 

Alma infida a convertir. - 

Pecorella gid smarrita 
Dal ovile cercando va. 
Ma ben presto convertita 
Al Teternera. 
( The Samaritan Woman appears in the dis- 
tance. ) 
Ecco appunto la meschina 
Che sen vien sola da se. 
Vieni, Vieni, O poverina, 
Vien t’aspetto, vien da me. 
Samaritan Woman (still at a distance ). 

Questo appunto ci mancava ; 

Qui e colui, che siede la ? 
Io di gia me I’aspettava, 
Di trovar qualcuno da. 

E un Guideo se ben ravviso, 
Le conosco in fin di qui; 
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Alle chiome, al mento, alviso 
Egli e d’esso, egli é si si. 
Questa gente non ¢ amica, 
Della patria mia, lo so. 
Vi é una ruggine alta e-antica, 
Che levare non si 
(A, the well. ) 
Baderd alli fatti miei, 
Io al pozzo voglio andar ; 
Se dira, Donna chi sei ? 
Gli dird, son chi mi par. 
Christ (with a benevolent smile ). 
Buona donna, i ciel vi guardi ! 
Sam. ( surprised by the manner of his address. 
O buon Uomo, a voi ancor ! 
Christ. . 
Siete giunta troppo tardi. 
Samar. 
Non potevo piu a buon or. 
Christ. 
O figliola, che gran sete ! 
Un po d’acqua in carita. 
Deh ristoro a me ¥ 
Un po d’acqua per 
om 


Voi a me Samaritana 
Domanda vi dia da ber; 
A un Guideo, é cosa strana 
Chi l’avesse da veder. 
Queste due nazion fra loro 
Non si m compatir. 
Se se rt ps ro 
Cosa avrebbe mai a dir. 
Christ. 
Se sapeste, se sapeste 
Chi a voi chiede a ber, 
Certo a lui richiadereste 
Acqua viva per aver. 
Samar. 
Voi Burlate, e dov é il secchio ? 
Dove l’acqua, 0 buon si ? 
Di Giacobbe il nostro vecchio 
Siete voi forse maggior ? 
Che sia pur benedetto 
Questo pozzo a noi lascio ; 
I suoi figli, il suo dileétto, 
Gregge in questo abbevere. 


Christ. 
O figliola, chi ’acqua mia 
Aqua viva bev 
Gia sia pur chiunque Sia 
Mai in eterno sete avra. 
Samar. 
O Signor non si potrebbe 
Di quésta acqua un po gustar ¢ 
La fatica leverebbe 
Di venirla qui a cavar. 
Christ. 
A chiamar vostro marito 
Gite, l’acqua vi dard. 
Ne temete sia partite, 
Perché vi aspetterd 


Samar. 
Io Marito ! guardi il cielo, 
Sono libera di me. 
Christ. 
Che direte s’io vi svelo 
Che n’avete pid di tre 
Cinque gia ne avete avute, 
Se vostr’ @ quel ch’avete or. 
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Samar. 
O che santo, il ciel ny t 
Dite vero o mio signor 
Certo que siete profeta 
Bee on indovinar. 
To per irla cheta, cheta, 
e ne voglio un poco andar. 
Christ. 


No, No, non gite via 
Che é venuto il tempo gia 
D’adorare il gran Messia, 
In spirito e verita 
Samar. 
Che il Messia abbia a venir 
To non nego, 0 questo no ; 
Mase voi avessi a di 
Se é venuto non lo so. 
Christ. 
O figliola egli é venuto 
Il Messia, credete a me, 
Se puoi essere creduto 
Chi vi parla quel Egli é. 
1. 
Io vi credo, o buon Signor 
E vi adoro, or voglio gir, 
In Samaria un tal stupore, 
Voglio a tutti referir. 
Christ. 
Gite pur! sia vostra gloria, 
Se vi crede la citta. 
Per si nobile vittoria, 
Tutto il ciel triomphera 
To 
O Divina si grand opera 
Convertir si infido cuor ! 
Christ. 
Il poter tutto si adopra 
gran Dio tutto l’amor. 


ier 


SCENE SECOND. 


Samaritan Woman. 


Ecco qui quella meschina, 
Che ritorna onde parti 
O amabile divina 
Maesta, Eccomé qui ! 
L’alma mia in questo pozzo, 
La vostra acqua si gustd ; 
Che ogni fonte dopo sozzo 
Qual pontan gli risembrd. 
Mille grazie, o grand’ iddio, 


A voi rendo, e sommo onor, 


Che muto questo cor mio, 
Dal profano al santo amor. 
Christ. 
O mia figlia, tale adesso 


Piui che mai vi vo chiamar, 


La mia grazia quanto spesso, 
Si bell opra ella sa far. 
Sono Dio, di Sia ’] sapete 
Emio bracchio tutto pud, 
Io voi, se fede avrete, 
to piu per voi fard. 


Samar. (with hesitation. ) 


Siete Dio omnipotente, 
E veduto I’ho pur or ! 

Di Sammaria la gran gente 
Convertita é a voi, Signor. 


Christ. 


(aside.) Ab eterno gia sapea 


E pero vi mandai la ; 
Fin dall’ ora vi sceglica 
A bandir la verita. 
Samar. 
O Signor, io mi arrossisco 
Di vedermi in tanto onor ; 
Piu ci penso e men capisco 
Come a me tanto favor. 
Christ. 
Questo e gia costume mio 
Qual io sono a dimostrar 
Per oprar cosa da Dio 
Mezzi deboli adottar. 
D’Oloferne il disumano 
Dite su chi trionf ? 
Donna frai di propria mano 
Nel suo letto lo svend 
Il gigante fier Golia 
Come mai Come mori ? 
Dan sassetto della via, 
Che scagliato lo colpi. 
Tutto il mondo gia creato 
ra fu della mia man 
Ed il tutto fu cavato, 
Dal suo niente in tutto van. 
Perché vuo Ja gloria mia 
Come e debito perme — 
L’util poi voglio che sia 
Sol di quel che opra con se. 
Samar. 
Che pid potrete darmi ? 
Mi scoprete il gran vangel. 
E di quel volete farmi 
Una apostola fedel. 
Quanto mai vi devo, quanto 
Cortesissimo Gesii ! 
A voi m’offro e dono intanto 
Né saro d’altro mai piii. 
Christ. 
Vi gradisco, si, vi accetto, 
Si, gia accetto il vostro amor, 
E gradito e sol diletto 
Essere vuo dal vostro cuor. 
Samar. 
| Si sarete sposo mio, 
Christ. 
Sposo voi sarete a me. 
Samar. 
Io in voi, 
Christ. 
Ed in voi Io, 
Both. 
Serbaremo eterna fede. 


And so ends this interlude. When itis 
performed on the Corso, every woman 
present joins her voice to that of the re- 
presentative of the Samaritan. Theme- 
lody is equally agreeable to the world- 
ly, as to the religious fair, and each 
finds something in the words which 
renders her willing to dwell upon 
them. ‘Such interludes,” observes 
my author, “ cannot be without their 
effect in rendering religion a popular 
thing.” I cannot say that the species 
J 
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of religion likely to be rendered popu- 
lar by such means is exactly such as I 
approve of ; but, perhaps, your un- 
travelled readers —_ eye a 
seeing a specimen of a of poe 
$0 clike any thing they are used to 
in their own oemag 2 After all, I am 
inclined to think better of it, than 
of the half-unintelligible, half-blas- 
us stuff which one sometimes 
in a Methodist chapel at home. 
I am, Sir, your obedient oe 


—— 


A CHURCH-YARD DREAM. 


1 
METHOUGHT that in a Burial-ground 
One still, sad vernal day, 
Upon a little daisied mound 
] in a slumber lay ; 
While faintly through my dream I heard 
The hymning of that holy Bird, 
Who with more gushing sweetness sings 
The higher up in Heaven float his unweari- 
ed wings ! 
2. 
In that my mournful reverie, 
Such song of heavenly birth 
The voice seemed of a Soul set free 
From this imprisoning Earth ; 
Higher and higher still it soared, 
A oe rapture that adored, 
Till vanished song and singer blest 
In the blue depths of everlasting rest. 


3. 
Just then, a Child, in sportive glee, 
Came gliding o’er the graves, 
Like a lone bird that on the sea 
Floats dallying with the waves ; 
Upon the lovely flowers awhile 
She poured the beauty of her smile, 
Then laid her bright cheek on the sod, 


And, overpowered with joy, slept in the eye 
of God. 


4. 

The ftowers that shine all round her head 
May well be beeting sweet, 
For flowers are they that Spring hath shed 
To deck her winding-sheet ; 
And well the tenderest gleams may fall 
Of sunshine on that hillock small 
On which she sleeps, for they have smiled 
O’er the predestined grave of that uncon- 

scious Child. 


5. 

In bridal ents, white as snow, 
Be soe 

m bring a sunny glow 
Into that inal anda. 7 
A Church-yard seems a joyful place 
In the visit of so sweet a face,— 
A soul is in that deep blue eye 
SE Oe so eaee heey 


Vot. IV. 


A Church-yard Dream. 
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é. 

But Death behind a marble Tomb 
Looks out upon his prey, 
And smiles to know that heavenly bloom 
Is yet of earthly clay, 
Far off I hear a waili . 
And, while I gaze upon that Bride, 
A silent Wraith before me stands, 
And points unto a grave with cold, 5 

clasped hands. Pele 


a 
A Matron beautiful and bright, 
As is * silver Moon, 
Whose lustre tames the sparkling light 
Of the eyes of June, el 
Is shining o’er the Church-yard lone,— 
While circling her as in a zone, 
Delighted dance five Cherubs fair, 
And round their native urn shake wide 
their golden hair. 


8. 

O Children they are holy things, 
In wry po ot Sore ! 
An Angel shields with guardian wings, 
The home where they are given. 
Strong power there is in children’s tears, 
And stronger in their lisped prayers— 
But the vulture stoops down from above, 
And, mid her orphan brood, bears off the 

Parent Dove. 


9. 
The young—the youthful—the mature, 
Have smiled and all past by, 
As if — lovely could endure 
Beneath the envious sky ; 
While bowed with age and age’s woes, 
Still near— et still far off the close 
Of weary life, yon aged Crone 
Can scarce with blind eyes find her Hus- 
band’s funeral stone. 


10. 

All dead the j » bright, and free, 
To whom this life was dear !— 
The green leaves shivered from the tree 
And dangling left the sere ! 
O dim wild world !—but from the sky 
Down came the glad Lark waveringly, 
And, startled by his liquid mirth, 
I rose to walk in Faith the darkling paths 

of Earth. EREMUS. 
Marischal College, Aberdeen. 


oe 
SONNET. 


Buacx is the Lake, and blacker still the Sky, 
And Lake and Sky with hollow murmur 
moan ; 
Scarce shakes a little star its locks on high ; 
And Fear’s fantastic images alone 
Crowd on the t spirit. O’er the hill, 
That lifts above the wave its shaggy brow, 
Rises a solemn radiance :—lovelier still, 
And, varying like enchantment, lovelier now 
It stands with burning glory, bright and deep, 
As that which com the eternal throne 
eam: itt So to the sleep 
3 
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Of Patriarch old, while wed on a stone, 

Was seen in vision, mid ick davkes given 

God’s fiery-winged troop in Heaven 
"milena, zp Cc. 1. 


A 


SONNET. 


Wi p is the Lake, dark in autumnal gloom, 
And white its surf rolls in the silvery gleam ; 
Swift en et fleet like phantoms in a 


The shades of autumn fitfully illume, 
Like white-robed spirits hovering o’er a 
Th plaintive wi ds elling i 

e tive winds now sw ina ping 
Of deep-toned music, now su 
To form a dirge for Nature's faded bloom. 
The ote leaf whirls frequent through the 


From the fall floating cloud capricious 
showers, 


fag os arr Aces, 

The elements at work e: sit hale powees 

To alienate the Poet's heart from care. 
Ambleside. c. L. 


a 


LINES 


Writien in consequence of hearing of a 
Young Man that had voluntarily starved 
himself to Death on Skiddaw 3 and who 
was found, after his Decease, in a Grave 
of Turf piled with his own Hands. 


Wuart didst thou feel, thow poor unhappy 
Youth, 

Ereon that sod thou laid’st thee down to rest ? 

—Ah ! little know the children of the world 

What ‘some are born to suffer! Did some 


And perilous recollection blast thy mind ? 
Did fierce remorse assail thee ? Wert thow 


torn 
With fatal er thoughts ? 
I pity thee, poo: ! in a world 
Feaful,awoldof nameless phantoms framed 
Was iny abode : thou sawest not with eyes ; 
Thou heardest not with ears; nor felt’st 
with touch 
Of eyes, or ears, or touch of other men. 
Thine was a cruel insulation ; thine 
A malady beyond the reach of love— 
Beyond the reach of melting sympathy. 
Oh! when Heaven wills that the external 
world 
And the internal world should be at war ; 
When Heaven suffers that sensation’s chords 
Shall all be out of tune; when every sense 
At variance with the other, like a wrenched 
And shattered pe of music, yields 
A harsh report of discontinuous pangs - 
(As infinite in number as in fear), 
To the universal influence of life— 
What does not man endure? Yet Man, 
even then, 


wnat on a Young Man starving himself. 


Pecan, as sme of he a 


tascam af mule an he eg 


Pas ~ KS though if he . 
bem smile, like wandering spectre of the nj 

t in same beauteous Maiden’s. 
Fills with more deadly chill because i a 
er de form in circumstance of son 
Though, if he speak, th’ in 
Betrays the treachery * of his 
His words are like the paneer 
Swinging in open air, no longer pealed 
By hands accordant ; but the tempest wakes 
Or sullen breeze, when nightly visitant, 
Strange discord from their ** hoarse and 

iron es.”” 

His accents, unaccountably impelled, 
Or rush with fearful ntaniety, 
Or eke out their 
And sentences half-finished, b fa gach 
Abrupt transitions, discontinuous though 


Of intellectual alienation tell. 
Say, fared it so with Thee ?—Then bei 


And may i God the fortitude who gave 

To bear the final voluntary Priting 

Receive Thee in the arms o: ve 
Ambleside. 


I 
ST HELENA. 


April 1818, 


YE cliffs dark and dreary that frown o’@ 
the main, 
Like dross from a furnace confusedly 
hurl’d ; 
That, pent in your iron-bound limit, restrain 
The scourge of our versatile world : 


Oh whether midst Nature’s convulsions and 


throes, 
When Fire with the Ocean contended for 
power, 
Your rocks from a submarine crater arose, 
And fell in a chaotic shower. i 


Or if ye once fenced that magnificent isle, 
Whose beauty the pages of Plato disclose, 

Where Happiness shed its retributive smile 
On bowers of eternal repose. 


Oh! whether a remnant of Eden or Hell, 
Look well, ye rude cliffs, to your perilous 
trust ; 
Remember there now is confined in your del} 
The fiend of war, famine, and ust. 


. And in the deep dell tho’ a paradise bloom, 


Though Nature in fulness of beautybe there; 
To him ‘bloom and beauty are. horror and 
gloom, 
And peace but remorse and despair. 


For fires more intense than the flames of 
your birth 
In his bosem of baftled maligne 00 
And, to satiate his rancour, the deso ate eat 
Were now too contracted a stage! 








ii 
oe 
ee 


t 
i 
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Then look, ye dark cliffs, to your ominous 
trust 5 

For if he escape ye, by force or by guile, 


The tempest he wings, in its very first b 
Will wither thy desolate isle _ 


¥819.] 
Though guarded by dragons, your apples 
of gold,* . 
Were once by the craft of a pirate pur- 
loined 
And 







have chanted, and chroniclers told 
the woes which they wrought to man- 
kind. 


The woes which they wrought were but 






Deserted and loathed by the rest of the earth, 
Foul creatures of carnage shall herd o'er 







showers of the spring your dell, 

To the wild wintry tempest of vengeanceand And the curse of mankind will attribute 
blood, your birth 

Which, if the foul Vulture recover his wing, Toa penal eruption of Hell. 





Will follow his flight o’er the flood. 






THE KING'S CRUTCHES, AND THE ROYAL VISION, 
* 


Of the two followi i on the late French Ministry, the first was pub- 
in the New Tes cones as Feb 1818 ; and we are chiefly induc- 
ed to reprint it on account of the sagacity with which it foretold, that ‘‘ the Duke of 
Richelieu would be dismissed as soon as the army of occupation was removed ;” that 
*« M. Laine was too honest to remain long in such an administration of affairs ;” and 
that Mole, at that time the creature of De Caze, would soon “ set up for himself.” 
All this has come to ‘pass, and M. de Caze has found a new ministry of more devoted 
and more contemptible creatures even than the former, He has “ found in the lowest 
depth a lower still.””] 













The. King’s Crutches. 





* Uneasy, alas! lies the head which is crown’d!” 
So Shakspeare once sang, and so Louis has found ; 
The sceptre fati him—the diadem’s pain, 

And he sighs for the quiet of Hartwell again. 









But how shall he get there? In vain would he ask 
The Royalist to assist in the task ; 

They're men, who unbiassed by danger or pelf, 
Would save the old Bourbon in spite of himself. 






The Jacobin tribe half his wishes would meet, 
He hag their consent to descend from his seat ; 
But instead of a passport for “‘ merry Englande,” 
Might get, like St Dennis, his head in his hand, 


What then could his much-puzzled Majesty do, 
But take for his cnutcues the Liberal crew ? 
By safe middle measures, ah! they are the men 
To lead him to quiet and Hartwell again. 


Richelieu’st just awaked from his Tartary trance, 
A stranger to Paris, a stranger to France ; 

But no man in Europe knows equal to him 

The port of Odessa, or province of Crim. 


















* It is hoped that it is net too great a poetic license, to place the fabulous garden 
te Bepaliie ts Bt Raton All writers admit that it was in an island of the Atlantic. 


+ M. de Richelieu left France a bey, arid returned an old woman. All the prime of his 
life he spent as Governor of Odessa, in Crim-Tartary, and he came to Paris with the rest 
of the Cossacks. We presume that-he will be removed with the Russian army of observar ° 
tion, of which he is an essential part, “ 









The King’s Crutches, and the Royal Vision. 


Though a lawyer, Lainé* is a good sort of man, 

And, of course, they'll dismiss him as soon as they can ; 
What charge against hzm can his colleagues invent ? 
A grave one !—like Feltre, he travelled te Ghent. 


Poor Gouvion St Cyrt is the next—I'd as soon 

Have a Minister made of his Marshal’s batoon ; 

He affects to have quarrel’d with Boney—no doubt— 
But Boney for blunders had first turned him out. 


To Molct is given the care of the sea, 

Which is not more deep nor more faithless than he ; 
With new-fangled notions of justice it tallies, 

To give him the fleet who deserved but the gaillies. 


Corvetto,§ the raven who feeds on finance, 

The cipher who ten folds the burthens of France ; 
Of him what can Satire say worse, than to state ~ 
That he’s “‘ le digne rival du Duc de Gaete.” 


De Caze,|| Page and Clerk to old Dame Bonaparte, 

Has found the backstairs to his Majesty’s heart ; 

He swore to defend poor old Louis's crown— 

Boney comes, and the Gascon—sneaks off “ out of Town.” 


Pasquier,{ who was in the first Act of the Piece, 
A little Commis in Napoleon’s Police, 





* M. Laine, a lawyer of Bordeaux.—As President of the Deputies he opposed Bons 
jae before his first fall ; and on the King’s jirst fall followed him to Ghent: these two 
rilliant actions he has contrived to obscure by a crowd of little weaknesses, meannesses, 
and vanities, which have procured him the situation he fills in the Government, and los 
him that which he held in the world. 


a Marsha! Gouvion St Cyr, like most dull men, has a kind of reputation, because no. 
ly envies him. Admitting that St Cyr means well, his advancement to the ministry is 
the strongest proof of the contempt of his colleagues for his understanding. An able man 
who meant well would ruin them all. 


t+ Matthew Molé.—This man is at present a creature of De Caze’s, but by-and-by will 
set up for himself. He is chiefly remarkable for having been Bonaparte’s Grand Judge 
and Minister of Justice, and for prostituting in 1810 that character to destroy what li 
remained of freedom in the French Legislative Body, and to defeat the election, as Presi+ 
dent, of his present colleague, M. Lainé. Is it not a monstrous, and almost incredible scan- 
. dal, to see Bonaparte’s slavish Grand Judge become Louis’s liberal Minister of Marine? 
A lawyer turned sailor is not a stranger metamorphose, than the tool ofa despot who af- 
fects liberality of principle. 

§ Corvetto (a little raven), one of Bonaparte’s Council of State, and now the King’s 
Minister of Finance—a mere man of straw—and therefore placed at the head of that emp- 
ty system, called French Finance. His worthy rival, the Duke of Gaete, was Bonaparte’s 
last Minister of Finance, and will probably be the King’s nezt. 


|| De Caze, a Gascon lawyer, who was private Secretary to old Mrs Bonaparte. ‘ The 
lame and impotent conclusion” of this stanza, is closely borrowed from the account which 
all th journals in Paris were forced to publish the other day of De Caze’s heroic opposi- 
tion to Bonaparte ; and which, after all, consisted simply in his ‘ going to his country- 
house.” De Caze is the King’s favourite; or, as it was formerly called, the Ki 
minion, and deserves to be so. In his elevation, however, he does not belie his early edt 
cation ; in public affairs he is still a clerk, and in private society has all the little merits 
of a page. 

@ Pasquier was the Prefect of Police to Bonaparte, and would have hanged any one 
who had Hehaved to Napoleon as he himself did to Louis—but Louis is forgiving as well 
as discerning : and as he made the Imperial Grand Judge, Royal Minister of Marine—s0 
he has made the Imperial Police Magistrate, the Royal Grand Judge. It is by these 
men, and these measures, that France, we are told, is to be saved ! 
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The King’s Crutches, and the Royal Vision. 


Now keeps the King’s conscience, and, wonderful fate ! 
Dispenses that justice he dreaded so late. 


And so Louis plays, by this Junto’s advice, 

The new Russian e of the Mountain of Ice ; 
He is fast sliding down to the bottom—and then, 
Will steal (if he can) back to Hartwell again. 


“The Royal Vision. 
I. 


On the well-cushion’d throne, where the curious still see 
The “*ill-erased traces of Bonaparte’s bee, 

King Louis was sleeping his dinner vat | 5 

But the sleep of the just was not tranquil that day, 

A smart indigestion disturbed his repose, 

And ominous dreams on his fancy arose. 


II. 


All clotted with blood, and all dripping with tears, 
The neap of his Brother before him appears, 
And seems to address him—* Oh feeble and blind ! 
Untaught by the fate of your country and kind ! 
Experience to you can no wisdom supply ! 

You eat, drink, and sleep, and to-morrow you die ! 


III. 


Remember the arts by which I was undone ! 

My friends from my side were removed one by one ; 
Ev'ry prop of the throne, all the honest and brave 
Were mark’d with the nick-names of bigot and slave ; 
Traduc'd and disgrac’d, if they dar’d but repine ; 
They fell ; and their fall was the prelude of mine. 


IV. 


“ The lights of the age,” and “ the tone of the times,” 
Were then, just as now, the mere watchwords of crimes ; 
“ Constitution,” and ‘‘ Freedom,” the war-whoop of those 
Who of both were the deep, the implacable foes ; 

And we heard the same cant (even you must allow,) 

From the Girondins then, and the tGirondins now. 


Vv. 


When Treason’s black caldron boils furious and high, 
The scum of the land to the surface will fly ; 

And Jacobin upstarts who rose by our broils, 

Made bold by our folly, made rich by our spoils, 
Dar’d then (as their successors now do,) advance 
That they, they alone, were the talents of France. 





* Bonaparte’s furniture was all embroidered with bees ; on the King’s return the bees 
were picked out, and fleur-de-lis substituted. 


"+ Messrs De Caze and Laine are from the department of the Gixondg, 
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VI. 


Is this then the proof of the “‘ March of the mind ;” 
Are these the pure lights that have dawn’d on mankind, 
The fruits that the trees of French liberty bear. 

That the land of Turenne, D’Agnesseau and Colbert, 
Can only produce in war, morals, or laws, 

La Fayette and Davoust, and Pasquier and De Caze. 


VII. 


Oh wretched the country betrayed to such hands ! 

Oh wretched the King, who such subjects commands ! 
Commands did I say ? O my brother, excuse 

The appearance of sneer, which I meant not to use ; 

Oh wretched the King, (thus my words should have run, ), 
By such a vile junto enslaved and undone ! 


VII, 


But adieu! ever since that sad day when you gave 
My murderer Fouché your hand, from my grave, 
At midnight I’m doom’d by superior controul, 

In vengeance to rise on his horror-struck soul. 
Adieu then, my brother! and, ere tis-teo late, 

Be taught by my faults, or beware of my fate. 


—_— 


AN HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
ESSAY ON THE TRADE AND COM- 
MUNICATIONS OF THE ARABIANS 
AND PERSIANS WITH RUSSIA AND 
SCANDINAVIA, DUBING THE MID- 
DLE AGES. 


(‘Continued from page 300.) 


Tuat which Abdallah Yacuti ad- 
duces, in his geographical dictionary, 
respecting the Russians, is worthy of at- 
tention ; as it thence , that they 
must have had a religion, manners, 
and condition, not e those of our 
northern progenitors. “ The Rus- 
sians are a people whose country bor- 
ders upon that of the Slavi and the 
Turks. Their religion, manners, and 
laws are different from those of other 
nations. Almocaddin says that th 

live upon an island (or guineas) 
which is unhealthy and pestilential, 
and is surrounded by a sea, which is 
a protection to them against those who 
would assail them. This island un- 
doubtedly contains 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, who do not cultivate the ground 
The Slavi 
and deprive 


or have pasturage. 
have a hhetrad of them, 
them of their riches (property), When 


a man has a son born, he ws to 
him a sword, saying, ‘ thou hast noe 


thing else but that whriclr thou canst 


gain: with this sword.’ When: the 
King passes judgment between two 
men in a public meeting, and they are 
not ‘contented with the decision, he . 
says to them, ‘ decide the matter by 
the sword, and he that overcomes 
the other has gained the cause.” These . 
are they who made themselyes masters 
of, and oppressed Bordaah in the year 
-—, until God destroyed them. 
“TI have read a letter of Ahmud 
Tbn Fodhelan ben Abbas, ben Rashid, 
ben Hamad, the enfranchised- slave 
of Mohammed, the son of Soliman, the 
ambassador of Almoctadr to the King 
of the Slavi, in which he relates what 
he had seen on his journey from and 
to Bagdad. I shall here adduce what 
he has said, in his own language, from 


astonishment at it, He says: I saw 


the Russians come with their articles 
of trade, and embark upon the river 
Atel. They clothe themselves in vests, 
not in s; but the men dress 
themselves in a cloak, which covers 
one side, while one hand remains un- 
covered. Every one carries with him 
an axe, a knife, and a sword, which 
never forsake them. Their swords 
are thin plates marked with fur- 
rows, and are Frankish (Europe- 
an); from the end of the hilt each 





the neck, th 
bears, as high as , thin 
pieces of wood, ao. and such like 
things) ‘Fhe women cover their 
preasts with a case made of iron, 
per, silver, or gold, aceording to the 
means of their husba 

these cases there is a ‘ring, 
there is-a knife, which is likewise fas- 
tened to the ‘breast. Round i 
necks they wear silver and gold 
chains; for when the husband 
sesses 10,000 dirhems, he gets a chain 
made for his wife; and if 20,000, 
two; and, in like manner, for eyery 
10,000 dirhems the wife gets a new 
chain, so that some of them occasion- 
ally have a great number. The neck- 
laces, or ornaments of the women, are 
made of the greenest shells (eonche), 
which are upon the shore. They have 
a great value for them, and pay a dir- 
hem for each of them, and thus they 
compose their necklaces. The Rus- 
sians are the dirtiest creatures God 
has created ;. they never wash the filth 
from their heads, --* * > * 
* * fe * * * w 
Perfo. * *. They live from 
their lands, and moor their ships in 
the river Atel, which is a large river ; 
on. the banks of which they build 
large wooden houses. They meet fre- 
quently in one house, to the number 
of ten or twelve, more or less; have 
each of them a cotich to sit upon, and 
beside each there are girls that are 
beautiful, for-sale (so beautiful that 
they might be sold). * * * 
* * * = 


Sometimes a great number of them 
collect together, @ haw at@ 
w * 


e Every morning 
they regularly wash their faces and 
heads in the dirtiest and filthiest water 
that can be found. A’ girl comes 
every morning early with a large cask 
of water, which she carries to her mas- 
ter. He washes therein his face, 
hands, and hair, and then combs him- 
self ; blows his nose and spits into it ; 
in short, performs in it every possible 
sort of uncleanliness. When he has 
finished, the girl carries the cask to 

n who is nearest to him, and 
he does the same. She ‘carries it, in 
like manner, from one tp the other, 
until she has brought it to ajl in the 
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house. At the ‘time when their ships 
arrive in their haven, every one goes 
out, and takes bread, flesh, leaves, and 


‘palm wine ( wine) with him ; 
and they seossel taugi ey come to a 


long piece of ‘a tree raised upright, 
ore Ph rwont face resembling that e a 
humen being. Around this there are 
small images, and ‘behind these long 
trees (pieces of wood) raised in the 
ground. When one comes to the 
large image, he falls down before it 
and says, ‘O Lord, I am come from 
a far distant land, and bring girls that 
are so and so in the head, and mar- 
tens that are so and so in the skin.” 
He thus reckons up all his articles of 
trade, and then says: ‘ Now I come 
to thee with this present (he then 
lays it down), between the hands of 
(near to) the piece of wood. I wish 
that thou wouldst provide me a mer- 
chant who has plenty of dinars (mon- 
ey in gold) ; who will buy from me 
aceording to my terms, and will say 
nothing against any thing that I say.’ 
He then goes away ; but in case his 
trade does not succeed favourably, and 
the time appears too tedious, he re- 
turns with a second and third present. 
If his affairs should not yet succeed to 
his wishes, he carries a present to one 
of the small images, and entreats them 
for their intercession, saying, ‘ are not 
these our Lord’s sons and daughters ?’ 
He continues in this manner, sub- 
missively and constantly, to call upon 
and implore one image after the other, 
until it once oe that he can dis- 
pose of his to advantage. He 
then says: ‘ Now has my Lord ful- 
filled my wishes ; I cannot therefore 
do better than reward him for it.’ He 
then takes a number of cows and 
sheep, kills them, and gives away 
a part of the flesh in alms. He 
lays down the remainder near the 
great piece of wood, and the smaller 
ones surrounding it, and hangs the 
heads of the cattle-and sheep upon the 
tree which is raised in the ground. 
Next night the dogs come and eat the 
flesh; but the person who had laid it 
there, says: “ My lord loves me, for 
he has eaten my gift. 

“‘ When one of them falls sick, they 
erect a tent for him, lay him in it, 
and give him some bi and water ; 
but they never approach him them. 
selves, excepting once,a-day, especially 
if he is a poor wretch, 'or a slave. If 
the sick person recovers, he returns 
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home ; but if he dies, they burn him, 
unless it be a slave, for such they 
leave, without any ceremony, to be 
devoured by dogs and birds of prey. 

“ When they catch a thief or a 
robber, they lead him to a large thick 
tree, bind a ate rope round his 
neck, and strangle him by this cord, 
which at last falls to pieces by the 
rain and the wind. 

** I have said that they shewed great 
a for their chiefs after their death, 

which the least instance was, that 
they burned them. I wished to learn 
something more accurately on this sub- 
ject, and at last I was informed that a 
mighty man had just died, whom they 
laid in his grave, and built a roof over 
for ten days, until they had finished 
cutting sewing his clothes. If a 
poor man dies, they make for him a 
small ship, place him in it, and set it 
on fire. But the rich man’s property 
they collected together, and divided 
into three ions, of which his fami- 
ly received the third; his clothes, 
which they cut, formed a third part ; 
and for the remaining third the 


pac a wine, which the 
on the day when his girl killed her- 


self, and was burnt along with her 
master. They are extremely addicted 
to wine, which they drink day and 
night ; and it may easily happen that 
one of them may die with the glass in 
his hand. When one of their chiefs 
Sens, Op ently ae his girls and fa- 
vourites, whether any of will die 
with him? if one of them answers yes, 
it is era “+ Sie do so, for it is no 
matter of indifference to them to mourn 
for ever. But if one of them will 
mourn for ever, she may do so; and 
the greatest number that do this are 
girls. badge oye om a . 
perso led, 
ehich of them hae. die with Fim. 
One answered that she would. Her 
they committed to the care of two 
irls, who watched her, and attended 
er wherever she went, and sometimes 
washed her feet with their hands. 
The men now began to cut her clothes, 
and set in order whatever was neces- 
sary ; and the girl, in the meantime, 
lived every day in great joy, and de- 
lighted by drinking andsinging. When 
the day arrived, on which he and the 
girl were to be burnt, she went down 
to the river where the ship was. When 
it was drawn out of the river, they 
placed about it (that it might stand 
7 
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CJan, 
fast) four supporters, of the chaling 
and other trees, and around these q. 
gain, wooden images of men and gi- 
ants. They then drew it so far, so ag 
to place it upon this wood (the four 
supporters). They walked up, and 
down, came and talked together in g 
language I did not understand. The 
dead person was in the back’ part of 
his grave, from which they did not 
take him out, until an old woman 
came, whom they called Death’s 

and placed herself upon the before. 


mentioned couch ( st ro She un« 


derstood the sewing of the clothes that 
were to be put upon the deceased chief, 
and the preparations that should be 
made. It was her business also to 
kill the girl. She had the ap 

of a thick, yellow, wrinkled witch, 
When the men came to the grave, 
which was near the pieces of wood, 
they took the body out and wrapped 


it in the shirt ( S59) in which he 
had died. I saw him; he was black 
on account of the cold of the country, 
They had placed by him in the grave, 
palm wine, fruits, and a musical instru. 
ment ; now all this was taken out. As 
the body had not been in the least chang- 
ed except in colour, they put upon it 
breeches, boots, a vest (waistcoat), and 
a warrior’s cloak of embroidered work, 
with of gold ; they farther plac- 
ed upon his head, and dressed him in 
embroidered work with martens’ skin, 
and carried him away in order to place 
him in the tent, which was on the 
ship, in which they placed him on the 
matrass, and-drew him up upon the 
cushions. They now brought forward 
the palm wine, fruits, and the fragrant 
herbs, which they placed beside him, 
and brought bread, flesh, and leaves, 
and placed them beside him; they 
then brought a dog, which they cut in 
two pieces, and threw into the ship; 
they brought afterwards all his wea- 
pons, which they laid by his side. 
They now took two beasts of burden, 
which they caused to run until they 
were covered with perspiration ; they 
then killed them with a sword, and 
cast the flesh into the ship. The girl 
who was to be killed came and went, 
and at last entered one of their tents, 
where her comrade (friend, lover) laid 
himself beside her, saying to her, ‘ say 
to thy master, I have done this most 
assuredly for love to thee.’ Wher 
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Friday afternoon arrived, they brought 
the el to a thing which they con- 
cealed in the earth, resembling in the 
mouth a milk pail. She placed her 
If, 23S 
upon i il, spoke to them. 
They made her go down, then turned 
her face a second time, and she did as 
the first time. The same took place with 
her the third time. They then gave her 
a hen, the head of which she cut off and 
cast away, but they took the body and 
laid it in the ship. I asked the inter- 
preter what she did? He answered, 
The first time she said, lo! I shall 
see my father and mother ; the second 
time, lo! I shall see all my deceased 
relations ; the third time, - see 
my master sitting in paradise, and par- 
odiee is beautifully green, and with 
him are men and young swains. He 
calls me ; with me to him! The 
went with her to the ship. She too: 
the two bracelets which she had on 
her arms and gave them to the woman 
who was called Death’s angel, and was 
the person aie kill her ; in 
like manner, she took off her rs, 
and gave them to the two girls who 
had watched her, and were the daugh- 
ters of her who was called Death’s an- 


They then made her ascend the 
Sif but ti 


d not make her go into the 
tent. The men came with shields and 
pieces of wood. They gave her a large 
cup full of palm wine. She sang over 
it, and drank it. The interpreter told 
me, that she thereby took leave of her 
comrades (female friends). Another 
cup was then presented to her, which 
she took, and sang a long time over. 
The old woman encouraged her to 
drink it off, and go in to the tent, 
where her master was.- I saw her; 
she yoo to be out of her senses 
from fright and agitation. In the mo- 
ment when she wished to go into the 
tent, she placed her head between the 
tent and the ship. The old woman 
laid hold of it, and dragged her into 
the tent. One of the men went in 
with her, while they beat their shields 
with the pieces of wood, that the sound 
of her cries might not be heard, and 
lest other girls should be dispirited and 
frightened, and refuse to die with their 
masters. Six men then entered the 
tent, shewed great kindness to the girl, 
laid her close to the side of her master, 
and held fast both her hands and her 
feet, whilst the woman, called Death’s 
angel, -_ about her neck a twisted 

ou. IV. 
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rope, which she gave two men to 
She then brought a large ae 
oe having a broad point, which 

e thrust in between her ribs, and 
then drew out. The two men sur- 
rounded a it on 
each side) until she was The © 
nearest of the men then a 
the dead bodies, took a piece of wood 
and set fire to it; then went backwards 
to the ship with the firebrand in one 
hand, whilst the other lay upon his 
back. He was naked whilst he set fire 
to the wood, which was far under the 
ship. The other men who were pre 
sent came immediately with wood and 
firebrands. Each a piece of wood, 
the end of which he lighted and then 
threw it among the other wood. The 
wood immediately caught fire, then 
the ship, the tent, the man, girl, and 
— ing in it. A most vehement 
wind then blew, so that the fire flam- 
ed violently, and a large flame set the 
whole in a blaze. A Russian was 
standing by me, whom I heard convers< 
ing wi the interpreter, who stood by 
him. I asked the interpreter what the 
other said ? He answered, that he had 
ee associa “ had oe Arabians 
are great ‘or you give 
yourselves Saeed deal of reales that 
man should love and honour you, and 
you throw him into the » where 
worms and vermin devour him; but 
we burn him in a moment, and he 
goes into ise instantaneously, and 
at once.’ He then laughed very hearti- 
ly, and said, ‘ from love for him, his 
—— him a wind, — ma’ 
take him away speedily ;’ and in £ 
scarcely an fee had passed, before 
the ship, the wood, the girl, and the 
dead prince, were reduced to ashes. 
They afterwards built over the place, 
where the ship (which they had taken 
out of the river), lay, something re- 
sembling a round hill erected in the 
middle of it a large piece of a tree, 
wrote upon it the name of the man 
and that of the Russian king, and 
went away.” 

He says, likewise, “ that it is 
a rule among the Russian kings, for 
each of them to have with them 400 
of his bravest chiefs, in war and peace, 
men whom he can depend upon. 
They die with his death (with him), 
and fall next him. Each of them has 
= him a girl, — —— 
and prepares every thing he eats 
drinks; they 2" pene to sleep 

3 
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with. These 400 men sit under his 
throne (couch), which is e and 
ornamented with pearls. Beside him 
sit on the throne torty girls, whom he 
lies with, and he sometimes amuses 
himself with one of them, in presence 
of the companions just mentioned. 
He does not come down from his 
throne, and when he wishes to yield 
to the necessities of nature, he does it 
in a cask; when he wishes to ride, 
they bring his beast (horse) to the 
throne, from which he mounts him, 
and when he wishes to dismount, he 
approaches so close to the throne, that 
he can dismount upon it. He has a 
vice roy (successor), who leads his ar- 
mies, fights his enemies, and is des- 
tined to succeed him in the govern- 

“‘T have copied all this from Ibn 
Fodhelan’s letter, with some few al- 
terations and abbreviations. He must 
be responsible for the truth of what he 
has related. _God knows if it be true. 


—Now it is known that the Russians 
are Christians.” 

We shall here refrain from making 
any observations upon this relation, 
leaving it to the antiquarians of the 
north ; we shall only deduce from it 


the following results: the Russians, 
or per. the principal le only 
among them, must have had under 
the Varigians, no small resemblance 
to our forefathers in religion and cus- 
toms ; the Arabians must have visited 
Russia, in such a degree, as to have 
gained a considerable acquaintance 
with the nation, and to have been ac- 
customed to see them; the Russians 
received commodities from the south 
of Asia, traded upon the Volga (if 
the Baltic. or White Sea be not here 
meant), and sold girls, martens, &c. 
to the southern nations. 

To the west and south-west the 
Russians were surrounded by the 
Slavi, whose country was three months’ 
journey in extent. They inhabited, 
according to the Arabian geographers, 
the present Poland, Prussia, the north 
eastern part of Germany, as far as 
the Baltic, which countries were, by 
the ancients, called Sarmatia, a name 
which does not occur in history after 
the year 471; and the inhabitants were 
afterwards called by the general name 
of Sclavi or Slavi. The country of 
the Slavi, on the north, did not reach 
the ocean, but to a large bay of it 
(the Baltic), for “ the ocean,” says 
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[Jau, 
the author of the geographical diction. 
ary, “ extends from Andalusia and 
Tangier to the north, until opposite 
the country of the Slavi, and to the 
north of this country there issues from 
it a large bay.” But towards the 
south reached to the Caspian sea, as 
Cazwini expressly says. ‘ The coun. 
try of the Slavi,” says the same ay. 
thor, “ is large and widely extended 
in the northern regions, having towns, 
villages, and arable land. It has q 
sea of fresh water, flowing from west 
to east (the Baltic); another river 
flows on the side of Bulgaria. They 
have no salt sea, for their country is 
far removed trom the sun. Upon this 
sea are towns, provinces, and fortified 
places.” 

‘Thus unsatisfactory are the accounts 
the Arabian seephan can give us 
respecting that immense extent of 
country, comprehended under the 
name of the country of the Slavi. 
Even Sherif Edrisi, although he knew 
moreofthe north thanany other Arabian 
geographer, does not give us, on the 
whole, a much better account. Ingenes 
ral, the farther we proceed to the north, 
the knowledge of the Arabians be« 
comes more indeterminate and unine« 
telligible, particularly as most ot the 
names of the countries are either at 
present changed, or from the dissimi- 
larity of the languages, and different 
pronunciation, cannet be recognised, 
so that we wander, as it were, in the 
dark, whilst we search for similar 
names in the farthest north, and fre- 
quently have a difficulty of knowing 
in what country we are. Neverthé- 
less, however obscure the accounts 
may be, which the Oriental geogra- 
phers can give us of the north, it can- 
not be uninteresting to be acquainted 
with them. Cazwini, Edrisi, and Ab- 
darrahman Yacuti (according to De 
Guignie), shall be our guides in this 
intricate path. We shall commence, 
from the east, with that wondertul 
people Yajouge and Majouge, whom 
the Arabs have placed in northern Si- 
beria. Since Cazwini is, at all times, 
extremely inclined to enlarge upon all 
kinds of fabulous narrations, it is not to 
be wondered at, that he avails himself 
of this opportunity of exalting the 
credibility of the Koran. We shall 
here adduce the most important of his 
accounts: “the mountain that sur- 
rounds Yajouge and Majouge, and is 
called Carnana, has its sides so steep 
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and precipitous, that no one can as- 
cend it. Deep and thick snow, which 
never diminishes, lies upon its sum- 
mit, on which grow plants that never 
fail. It extendsi from the sea of 
darkness to the remotestinhabited land ; 
but no one is able to ascend it. Be- 
hind this mountain, dwell an innu- 
merable multitude, Yajouge and Ma- 
jouge. Upon the mountain there are 
very large serpents and lizards. Some- 
times fire ascends from this moun- 
tain. He who will see what lies be- 
yond it, neither comes to it, nor can 
return, but perishes. Sometimes out 
of a thousand one returns, who tells, 
that he saw, on the other side of the 
mountain, a es fire. It is said, 
that Yajouge and Majouge were full 
brothers, who made marauding expe- 
ditions to plunder their neighbours 
before the arrival of Alexander. They 
plundered many countries, and de- 
stroyed many men, who were not on 
their guard. Yet there was & portion of 
them, who refrained from what was 
forbidden, and were displeased with 
the conduct of the others. When the 
two-horned ( Alexander) came to them 
with his army, those who had refrain- 
ed from acting unjustly complained 
of Yajouge and Majouge, and of the 
injury they had done to the countries 
and neighbours, and said, that 
they were opposed to their party, and 

ished to be delivered from their in- 
justice. Many tribes, likewise, gave 
testimony in favour of them. Alex- 
ander heard their prayer, caused them 
to remove out of the mountain, and 
pointed out to them a land to dwell 
in, These people were, Alcharchalih, 
Albanisih, Charchirih, Alboghazghih, 
Alkaimakih, Algaidgianih, Alatcos, 
Atlurcos, Alhakshah, Alshalick, Al- 
ghuz, Albulgar, and many others, too 
numerous to be here described. He 
then raised a wall, (obex) to repress 
the disorderly. These people were 
very small; none of them was higher 
than three spans. Their face was very 
large in circumference ; their hair re- 
sembled the down that grows about 
the mouth (lanugo) ; their ears were 
round, and so long, that they fell down 
upon their shoulders. Their colours 
are white and red ; their voice is weak, 
and the mouth amazingly large and 
wide. Their country abounds in trees, 
water, fruits, the necessaries of life, 
and four footed beasts, excepting those 
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districts where there is constant show 
and rain.” 

** It is reported, that the interpreter 
(dragoman), Salam, who ae 
more than forty languages, travelled 
so far, that he saw the wall. The 
prince of the faithful, Al-Vattek-billah, 
cehalif of the race of the Abbesside, 
sent a message to him, desiring him to 
travel thither to see the wall, and ac- 
ceurately to inform him in what man- 
ner it was built. He travelled, and 
returned after an absence of two years 
and four months, and reported tha 
he and his companions travelled until 
they came to the lord of the throne 
(Sarir) with the letter from the prince 
of the faithful. He received it. very 
graciously, and gave them a guide. 
They went on, until they came to the 
borders of the country of Sahrat (the 
country of the fascinators), and thence 
to a very extensive country, where 
there was an abominable smell. They 
passed over this in the space of ten 
days. They carried with them some- 
thing to smell, in order to prevent ‘the 
bad consequences of the smell of the 
country, which attacked the heart. 
They hastened therefore from this 
country, and came to the land of Cha- 
rab (Destruction), where no sound 
was heard, or any human being seen 
for a month’s journey. They thence 
went to the fortifications near the bar- 
rier mountain (obex). The inhabi- 
tants of these castles spoke Arabic and 
Persian ; and there was a large town, 
whose king’s name was Chakan Ata- 
kosh. These people asked how we 
did. We mentioned to them, that 
the prince of the faithful, the chalif, 
had sent us in order to examine the 
wall, and bring him back a descri 
tion of it. The king, and they who 
were with him, were astonished, when 
they heard us speak of the prince of 
the faithful and the chalif, of whom 
they knew nothing, The wall was 
two parasangs distant from this town. 
We and some others, whom they had 
given us as companions, travelled thi- 
ther, until we came to a pass between 
two large mountains, which was 150 
ells in breadth, in which was a gate of 
iron 150 ells long, provided with two 

illars, each 25 ells broad and 150 
ioe. On these rested a cross-bar of 
iron, 150 ells long. Over this cross- 
bar were two battlements (pinne) of 
iron, and on each side of these twe 
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horns of iron, which were connected 
with the other battlement, so that the 
one was fastened to the other. The 
gate was built of iron-bricks, fastened 
with melted copper. Each 

of the two folding doors was from 50 
to 54 ells broad. On the gate was a 
lock of iron 7 ells long, in height from 
the ground 40 ells. Five above 
the lock was a bar, 5 ells longer than 
the lock. Over the lock was also a 
. key to lock it, an ell and a helf in 
length, which had twelve handles of 
iron, and was suspended by an iron 
chain. The threshold of the gate was 
10 ells high, 100 long, although the 
sides were concealed under the pillars. 
These measures were taken by the ell 
measured from the wrist to the elbow. 
The superintendent of these fortifi- 
cations mounts on horseback every 
Friday with ten knights, each of whom 
carries a hammer weighing five mine. 
With these clubs they beat three 
= - ay upon the lock, to hear 
if an the Yaj and Majouge are 
behind the = al that they may 
know that guard. After 
they have struck the door, they apply 
their ears to it, and then they hear a 
tremendous noise, like that of thun- 


ere is a 


der, from those who are behind. Near 
this there is a castle 10 ells in length ; 
and close to the gate itself, there are 


two fortresses, each 100 ells in ex- 
tent ; between them is a well of fresh 
water ; and in one of them there are 
the remains of the instruments of 
building, such as iron-pots and ladles. 
The pots stand upon elevations, on 
each of which there are four, which 
are larger than soap-boilers. There 
are likewise seen the remains of iron- 
bricks, which adhere to one another 
from rust. Each of these is an ell and 
a half long, an ell broad, and two 
fourths hi But neither the gate, 
nor the cross-bar placed over it, nor 
the lock, nor any thing else, is rust- 
ed ; for they were anointed with wis- 
dom’s oil, which preserves from rust 
and splinter. Salam, the interpreter, 
related also, that they inquired if any 
one had seen any of Yajouge and Ma~ 
jouge. They answered, that they had 
seen many of them upon the battle- 
ments of the building, and that a 
strong wind blew upon them and 
threw down three hundred of them, 
of whom each was less in size than 
three spans. They had crooked claws 
instead of nails—eyes and jawteeth 


like wild beasts. When they eat,.g 
violent motion was heard. They have 
two la ears, &c. The citer of 
this book of wonder says, that there ig 
in the interior of the county of Ya. 
jouge and Majouge, a river called Al. 
mosatin, whose mouth is unknown, 
&c. 

Thus much of certainty at least may 
be deduced from this account, that 
Yajouge and Majouge must have been 
the name of a people or horde, proba. 
bly of Finnish origin, which ‘ and er. 
ed about in North Siberia, and very 
early made themselves terrible by their 
attacks upon the neighbouring tribes, 
on which account these separated them. 
selves from them. This simple his. 
torical truth became by degrees, ac. 
cording to the imaginations and won- 
derful ideas that prevailed in the east 
respecting the north, embellished, and 
finally, as it were, reduced to a syse 
tem, which immediately discovers its 
Oriental origin, from the circumstance 
of their being subdued by Alexander, 
the ideal of bravery in the east. The 
story was thence introduced into the 
Koran, and thereby it was a duty im- 
— upon every true believer to be« 
ieve every jot and tittle of it, as well 
as every other word which descended 
to the prophet. That Cazwini, how. 
ever, did not in reality consider this 
story as any thing else than a mere fa« 
ble, which he only as 2 Mohammedan 
was obliged to relate, is pretty evident 
from his introduction, where he says, 
* Yajouge and Majouge dwell in 
region of the north, after one is come 
to the country that lies between Cai- 
makia and Slavia. God knows their 
power better. Their country is so 
mountainous that beasts of burden 
cannot, but men only can, ascend their 
mountains. No one has given us a 
better account of them than Abu 
Ishak, lord of Chorasan, who informs 
us, that their articles of trade are car- 
ried on the backs of men and goats, 
and that a week or ten days is requir- 
ed to go up and come down one of 
these mountains.” 

Sherif Edrisi still remains, of whom 
we have already observed, that, as he 
wrote in Sicily in the midst of Nor 
mans, he was enabled to obtain far 
more accurate information, ting 
Europe and its northern part, the 
other Arabian geographers who wrote 
in Asia, and were obliged to obtain 


theirs by way of the Caspian Sea, Bal 
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garia, and Russia. We can only la- 
ment, that even in him the names of 

are so transformed, that we can- 
not discover their meaning. 

After having begun the seventh 
climate, by saying, that the whole of 
its first part comprehends the sea of 
darkness (the western ocean), and its 
second part the islands England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland ; he says, at the end 
of this part, from the coast of England 
to the island Danis is a day’s sail ; from 
the coast of North Scotland to the 
island Raslandah is a distance of three 
days’ sail, &c. The third part begins 
thus: In the third part of the seventh 
climate is comprehended the coast of 
Poland, Zuada, Finmare, and the 
islands (peninsulas) Darmushah and 
Berkaghah. After having mentioned 
the mn Vizreh (Weser) and Bro- 
berg, with the river Elbe, he says 
that Darmushah is of a round figure, 
sandy, and contains four principal 
towns, many smaller ones, and many 
celebrated and well inhabited sea-ports, 
among which is Vendeboskade. Be- 
tween Darmushah and Berkaghah is 
half a day’s sail ; and from the town 
Landschaden, on the first mentioned 
island, to the north of the river Ko- 
telv, at which lies the town of Sikthun, 
is adistance of 190 miles. The fourth 
- of the seventh climate compre- 

nds the greater part of Russia, Fin- 
mare, (Finland) the country Thest, 
Laslandeh (Iceland), and Magus, or 
the land of the Normans. These 
countries are, for the most t, de- 
serts, with a few inhabi towns, 
everlasting snow, and few tracts of any 
service. But Finmare has many towns, 
much cultivated land, and many living 
creatures. 

From these accounts, although they 
are to us rather obscure and unintel- 
ligible, we may with certainty con- 
clude, that the Arabians had no des- 
—_= knowledge of Scandinavia ; and 

w are they, Edrisi excepted, to have 
obtained this knowledge unless b 
means of trade, not immediately wi 
Scandinavia itself, but reuse the 
medium of commerce with Russia and 
Balgaria? That) the Arabians and the 
Southern Asiatics in general, came, 
traded, and resided in these two coun- 
tries, especially in the first, I trust has 
been so incontrovertibly proved from 
the preceding , that it will noi be 
necessary to dwell longer upon the 
subject. That, on the other hand, 
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Scandinavia, through the whole of the 
middle , stood in the most intimate 
commercial relation with Archangel, 
(Biarmeland), and the countries lying 
upon the Gulph of Finland, (Gar- 
derike), every page of our Sagas and 
Chronicles informs us, so that we need 
not here examine that question ; we 
shall, however, here adduce some facts, 
which prove that it was least of all or 
by no means Russian productions, for 
the Scandinavians had then as 
among themselves, but pearls, silk, 
splendid cloths, weapons, and man 
other South Asiatic commodities, whi 
they brought from thence ; so that it 
appears, at the same time, that silk was 
in ancient times of much more fre« 
quent occurrence than in the southern 
countries of Europe. 

In Alfs » Mention is made of 
Hiorlef, the king of Hordiland, and of 
an expedition which he made to Biar- 
meland, in order to gain riches. We 
are informed in the Heimskringla, that 
the Danes plundered, in the sixth cen- 
tury, towards the east, by which is 
generally understood Esthonia and 
Russia. - Saxo Gramaticus speaks of 
Danish merchants, who traded with 
and went to Russiain the time of Half- 
dan, father of king Harold Kilditand, 
which shows that all our forefathers’ 
expeditions were not of a predatory 
kind ; the same mentions Simmond, a 
warrior of Sigtuna, who was accus- 
tomed to buy and sell, and was, con- 
sequently, a merchant, and probabl 
not the only one in that city, whic 
lay conveniently for commerce, and 
was the residence of the Swedish kings, 
The Swedish king’s son, says a Sage, 
made a mercantile voyage for his fa- 
ther, with two ships, to the eastward, 
or to Russia, whither the commerce of 
our forefathers in early times appears 
principally to have been directed. Rus- 
sia is frequently in our ancient volumes 
called Greece, because the Christian 
religion was introduced there, towards 
the end of the tenth century, by the 
Greeks ; from which period there has 
always been a close connexion between 
the two people. The reason why our 
ancestors went so frequently to Russia 
was, because the Russian kings, and 
the most eminent of the people, were 
of Varegian (i. e.) of Scandinavian 
blood ; whence we find that both royal 
families united themselves with one 
another by marriage, and that exiled 
northern princes took refuge in Russia. 
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Torfceus relates, that Harold Haar- 
fager sent his trusty Hauk Habrok 
with a ship to Russia, to fetch certain 
commodities. Hauk arrived just at 
the time when the market was held, 
to which a vast concourse of people, 
from different countries, had come ; 
and he bought, for money, a oe ppld, 
u garment, adorned wi A 
the like of which had not hitherto 
been seen in Norway. In the Saga of 
Thordi Hredii, mention is made of an 
Icelander who lived in the tenth cen- 
tury, called Skinnabigrn, because he 
was accustomed to sail to the eastward. 
We are informed in the Hirmskringla 
of a rich man (who lived in the tenth 
century) called Lodin, who often sail- 
ed to Esthonia for trade, and had his 
ship always laden with goods for that 
country, which he probably exchanged 
for others. 

Upon the universal introduction of 
Christianity into the north, about the 
one a gg “sco was very 
much improved, for pirac 
was gradually abolished, pe the 
inhabitants could devote themselves to 
the arts of peace. The soil was in 
consequence better cultivated. Towns 
were here and there erected, and arts 
and sciences were, in process of time, 
introduced by foreigners. Denmark 
and Norway then likewise received 
their first coinage ; at least this is true 
respecting Denmark. The town of 
Slesvig was the richest in Denmark ; 
it carried on a great commerce with 
Russia. Bornholm was, as Adam of 
Bremen testifies, a place of rendezvous 
and haven for all the ships that went 
thither. Under Svend Estritzen, Roes- 
kilde had an extensive trade ; among 
other proofs of this, there lay then 
many ships that were bound to the 
eastern countries, (Esthonia, Russia, 
ued Livonia). The Danes likewise 
traded with Russia, for Adam asserts 
that king Svend, by means of many 
presents, induced a merchant to build 
a church there. In the Hirmskringla, 
there is mentioned, under the reign of 
St Olaf, a merchant, who sailed to and 
traded with Russia, and purchased 
there for the king, costly garments and 
a splendid tablecloth. Galland was a 
rendezvous for the Russian traders ; 
which circumstance probably gave the 
first occasion to the foundation of the 

werful city Visby, which, however, 
id not reach its highest prosperity, 








until in the twelfth t 

Sleswig had lost all its trade f eat 
Grathe’s time, and the town of Sj 
tuna was entirely destroyed. Nor did 
the Norwegians neglect to trade with 
Biarmiland (Archangel), as may be 
seen from the voyage made by Thorey 
Hund and his companions _ thither, 
After the murder of St Oluf, Svend, 
the son of Canute the Great, became 
king of *Norway. In his reign ki 
Jarisleif of Russia forbade all com. 
merce between his kingdom and Not 
way, because the Norwegians had mur. 
dered their .king, with whom he was 
on terms of friendship. The circum. 
stance that king Oluf’s coffin was 
covered with embroidered work, shews 
that there was foreign commerce. In 
the battle with the ee 
Magnus, the son of Olaf, was 

in a red silk robe, over which was @ 
coat of mail. In Adam of Bremen’s 
description of Norway, it is said, ‘that 
there are found in it, bears, wild 
oxen, and elks, as likewise in Sweden; 
but wild oxen are found only in Sle 
vonia and Russia ; whereas Ni 
alone has black foxes, white hares, 
martens, and bears, which live under 
water. It was principally under the 
government of Olaf Kyrre, where the 
country enjoyed peace and was prose 
perous, that foreign fine cloths, espe. 
cially silk ones, trimmed with 
came into use ; and the Hirmskringl 
under the reign of Magnus Barfod, 
son of Olaf, mentions many Russian 
dresses that had been brought from 
Asia, and partly also from Greece, 
where the manufactures of silk had 
been established as early as the reign 
of the Emperor Justinian. 

It is therefore undeniable, that the 
Scandinavians carried on a very ¢on- 
siderable trade with Russia during the 
middle ages. It now only remains 
for us to show what commodities they 
conveyed thither, and with what 
paid in return for those they purchased; 
for trade was transacted on their part 
most frequently by barter, because it 
was not till long after the intro 
duction of Christianity that coined 
money came into use in the North. 
From the above it appears, that what 
they imported from Russia were ak 
most entirely luxurious, which were 
not of Russian, but of Asiatic growth, 
namely, costly linen, and i 
silk dresses, frequently adorned wi 
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and silver, ornaments of pearls, know whence it was brought; for 
and the precious metals, valuable Cazwini says, ‘amber is a yellow 
weapons, furniture, and such like. stone, inclining to red. It is said, that 
With regard to the commodities im- _ it is the gum of cértain nuts. It de- 
into Russia, although they are livers the person that bears it from 
nowhere expressly mentioned, onecan jaundice, palpitation of the heart, 
have little difficulty in determining swelling, and hemorrhage, and _pre« 
them, when he considers the nature of vents vomiting, and, when suspended 
the productions of the north, and the upon a woman with child, it preserves 
wants of the Asiatics. Three articles the child.” 
then occur to us, that are all found It may be seen, from this short de- 
t in the north, furs, fish,and scription of the articles of commerce, 
amber. That furs were very abund- that, as the greatest number of com~ 
ant, and of excellent quality, in Scan- modities imported were articles of lux 
dinavia, cannot be doubted. Norway ury, the Scandinavians, so long as they 
and Sweden produce, at present, bears, maintained the simple mode of living 
wolves, squirrels, ermines, hares, foxes, used by their ancestors, must neces- 
beavers, and similar animals, in d sarily have gained by their trade with 
or less abundance, according as the dis- Asia, through the medium of Russia ; 
tricts are more or less inhabited and and that the Russians, inorder to pre- — 
cultivated. Only a few such animals serve the balance, must have been ob- 
are now found in Denmark; which is liged to expend money, in order to 
occasioned by the increased number of pay for the quantity of northern wares 
the inhabitants, the universal cultiva- they received, which was greater than 
tion of the ground, and the decrease that of those they disposed of. Scan- 
of woods. There was throughout all dinavia, therefore, and the northern 
Scandinavia, in former times, when coast of Germany, were in those times 
the lands were wor Cs i. a an abyss, in which the money received 
much greater number of all such ani- for all those commodities was swallow- 
mals. If we also remember what we ed up; and as neither the Russians, 
have before remarked, what an un- nor the Bulgarians, nor any other peo- 


bounded desire the le in the east ple or horde’ upon the Volga had any 
had, and still have, br beautiful furs, coinage of their own, but made use of 
we shall form an idea of the extent to the Arabic (for along the banks of the 
which our ancestors, who were born Volga, at Cadova and Rival, Arabic 
huntsmen, carried this trade. coins are found in great quantities), 

The second considerable article of which Sa ae by the overbalance 


commerce, which can here be con- of their e; it follows, that these 
sidered, was that of salt-water fish, of same Arabic coins must have likewise 
which the seas of Scandinavia, especi- found their way to Scandinavia, and 
ally along the Norwegian coasts, pro- the northern coast of Germany, in 
duce a greater number of kinds, in payment for the wares exported from 
ter abundance and of better qua- those countries. In fine, it is very 
ity than any other sea in the world. evident that, as trade was carried on 
It is well known with what eagerness first with the different Arabian and 
the Norwegian stockfish (fish of Ber- Persian dynasties, settled near the Cas 
gen) are sought everywhere along pian sea, all payments must have, in 
coast of the Mediterranean, so that the first instance, been made in their 
there is no doubt, but that a consider- money, which afterwards would come 
able quantity was imported into Rus- into circulation in the northern coun- 
sia (although its large seas and rivers, tries. 
especially in the Ukraine, possess great This balance in their favour, how- 
abundance of fresh-water fish of infer- ever, ceased, in proportion as the 
lor quality), especially as they were not “Scandinavians acquired a taste for 
difficult to transport. ‘The saleof am- Asiatic and Byzantian luxury; and 
ber was likewise an important object it became necessary to the higher and 
oftrade. It is well known, that this lower ranks to possess fine clothes, 
is found upon the shores of the Baltic, weapons, furniture, and other such 
especially in Prussia, and was well things from those countries. After 
known and sought after from the ear- piracy was abolished, the consequen< 
liest times. The Arabians ‘were all ces of it were more sensibly felt, in- 
acquainted with amber, but did not asmuch as people could acquire those 
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articles which they had themselves 
made necessary, only by money, or 
the value of money, i. e. for other ar- 
ticles ; but these were no longer in 
sufficient supply. is was the case 
in Scandinavia, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, when the ancient simple man- 
ners were daily growing more into 
disuse. Luxury and the increased 
consumption of the above-mentioned 
Asiatic commodities, became more 
and more prevalent after the time of 

us the Good; the consequence 
ef which was, that the exportation of 
furs, which were the rere oo arti- 
cle that should have preserved the ba- 
lance of trade, decreased considera- 
bly on account of the improved cul- 
tivation of the soil, and increase 
of tion, ially in Denmark 
an north of Germany. Lastly, 


the irruption of Thorgills into the mo- 
dern Russia took place at the same 
time. 

We must not, then, expect to find 
after this period (the beginning of the 
— century), Arabic coins in the 
North. 


ience fully confirms what has 
been ‘said. Anincredible number 
of Arabicsilver coins, with Cuficinscri 


tions, none of which is — r to the 
1010, have been up in Jut- 
land, in Sweden (especially Gulland), 
Norway, Mecklenburg, Pomerania, 
and Prussia, although in other places 
there are found coins of a date as mo- 
dern as the thirteenth century. Be- 
sides, silver coins (dirhems) only are 
found, and no gold (denarii) or cop- 
per coins; for these last were nei- 
ther of very easy conveyance, nor of 
any value in the North, which abounds 
in copper. It was likewise the cus- 
tom to measure their value by that of 
silver. Gold coins are altogether de- 
ficient, because the Bulgarians and 
Russians probably had themselves kept 
the gold, and given the Scandinavians 
silver, or, as is still more probable, 
because gold, in the northern coun- 
tries, on account of its scarcity, had 
no determinate value, as measured by 
that of silver, which, in general, was* 
at that time difficult to determine. 
When coins were weighed, it would 
therefore be most convenient to adopt 
some one current metal, which could 
be weighed without requiring any cal 
5 


culation. 


ficiency of weight, they 

in two pieces the oldest and most used 
coins, particularly those of the first 
califs ; and on many of them are 


to be seen incisions, which were made f 
for the purpose of more easily breaky: 


ing them when occasion 
That this method of settling money- 
matters by breaking silver coins, wag 
in use in the large trading town of Sax 
marcand, is expressly testified by John 
Haucal. 1 
All the coins hitherto found’ were” 
struck by, or in the reign of the cha.’ 
lifs at Bagdad, down to the year 1810, 
in Irak, Chorasan, the countries on 
the other side of the Jihson ; in the 
towns of Alshash, Bagdad, Bitch, Bag. 
sora, Bochara, Enderabe,  Ferabar, 
Cufa, Samarcand, &c. Not one ig 
from Palestine, Egypt, or North Affi 
ca, whence they might have been 
brought by the crusades; and nong 
from Spain, although that country lies 
much farther north. Whereas 
of the coins that have been 
were struck in the countries lying tm= 
mediately around the Caspian Sea; § 
great number, Bagh str J of the coins 
of the Samanide, have been discovers 
ed ; for that powerful dynasty, which 
ruled over Persia, and the 
on the other side of the river, from 
the year 874 to 999, encouraged an 
povterten trade, and caused money 
coined, both in large quantities 
of excellent quality; and the coins 
have found their way to the north im 
so great numbers, that they can scareé. 
ly Be found any where else. The Ge 
binets of the north almost alone 
show them ; they are neither found ia 
the south of Europe, nor even in the 
country, whence they originally came, 
as Niebuh informs us. On the com 
trary, these Cufic coins, from th 
countries mentioned, are found in the 
north in incredible numbers. 
we consider only the immense nums 
ber that has become known, and how 
many more the ignorant and avaricious 
discoverers have kept concealed oF 
melted, it appears as if almost all the 
Cufic coins, from the regions of the 
Caspian, had been destined to be de 
posited in Russia and Scandinavia. 
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THREE ORIGINAL SONNETS OF wenbDs- 
wORTH ; SUGGESTED BY WESTALL 8 
views OF THE CAVES IN YORK- 


SHIRE. 


Ma William Westall has lately pub- 
lished some most striking and impres-~ 
sive “ Views of the Caves near Ingle- 
ton, Gordale Scar, and Malham Cove, 
in Yorkshire. These caves, at once 
the most singular and sublime of any 
scenes of the kind in England, were 
visited by the poet Gray, and have been 
loorbed generally by him, with those 
powerful and characteristic touches 
which render his prose as truly poeti- 
cal as his verse, They were after- 
wards subjected to a visit from a Mr 
Hutton, a Westmoreland Rector, we 
believe, or Church-dignitary of some 
sort or other, whose long and laboured 
account of them may be found in the 
ndix to “‘ West’s Guide to the 
” Mr Hutton having read Vir- 
gil at Cambridge, more especially the 
sixth book of the A=neis, seems to 
have been perpetually haunted by the 
image of the infernal regions ; and the 
moment he found cr oooh in a care, 
he imagined himself metamorp 
into neas. This fancy pervades his 
journal of his descent into the caves of 
Yorkshire ; and after having identifi- 
ed the great Trojan prince with the 
parish minister of Burton, he found 
no difficulty in transforming the old 
hostler of the inn at Ingleton into the 
Sybil. Accordingly, Virgil becomes 
a Yorkshireman—and he, the old 
hostler and 2Zneas Hutton, on their 
reascent from the “‘ inania regna,” seek 
out the “ Eagle and Child,” and get 
rather more than social over a can of 


stingo. 

Mr Westall, however, isa person of 
a very different character—an excel- 
lent artist and an intelligent man. He 
has described the various caves, very 
shortly and simply, in the letter-press 
that accompanies the ‘‘ Views ;” while 
we do not recollect ever to have 
seen the wild and fantastic wonders of 
Nature delineated by the pencil with 
more vivid and intense truth. An ho- 
nour has been conferred upon these 
ts Views,” of which the greatest artist 
in. England might well be proud. 
They have received the praise. of 
Wordsworth, who has expressed the 
delight with which their poetical cha- 
racter inspired him, in three Sonnets, 
which we are now permitted, by their 
illustrious author, to make public. 

Vox. IV. 
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We have to add, that Yorkshire a- 
bounds also. with ruins of the finest 
Boma of Gothic and Norman ar- 
chitecture in the kingdom; and that 
Mr William Westall and Mr M‘Ken- 
zie are at present employed in produc- 
ing a series of views of venerable 
remains, from which a work will be 
published in the course of the spring. 


I. 
PuRE Element of Waters, wheresoe’er 
Thou dost forsake thy subterranean haunts, 
Green span. gi wers, and berry-bear- 
i nts, 

Start into life, and in thy train appear ; 
And, through the sunny portion of the year, 
Swift Insects shine thy hovering pursuivants, 
And, if thy bounty fail, the forest pants, 
And Hart, and Hind, and Hunter with his 


Lainie and we together ! Nor unfelt 

In Man’s perturbed soul thy sway benign ; 

And haply far within the marble belt 

Of central earth, where tortured spirits pine 

For grace and goodness lost, thy murmurs 
melt 

Their anguish, and they blend sweet songs 
with thine ! 


I].—Malham Cove. 
Was the aim frustrated by force or guile, 
When Giants scoop’d from out the rocky 
ground 
Tier under tier this semicerque profound. 
Giants—the same who built in Erin’s Isle 
That Causeway with incomparable toil ! 
Oh! had the Crescent stretched its horns, 
i a. wound, 
Wi ished sweep, into a perfect round, 
No mightier Work had gained the plausive 


smile 

Of all-beholding Phoebus ! but, alas! 

Vain earth ! false world! Foundations must 
be laid 


In Heaven ; for, ’mid the wreck of sand was, 
Things incomplete, and betrayed, 
Make sadder transits o’er Truth’s mystic 


Than noblest objects utterly decayed ! 


III.—Gordale. 

AT early dawn, or when the warmer air 
Glimmers with fading light, and Shadowy Eve 
Is busiest to confer and to bereave, 
At either moment let thy feet repair 
To Gordale chasm, terrific as the lair 
Where the young Lions’ couch ; for then, 

by leave 
Of the propitious hour, thou may’st perceive 
The local Deity, with oozy hair 
And mineral crown, beside his jagged urn 
Recumbent !—Him thou may’st behold, 

who hides 
His lineaments from day, and there presides 
Teaching the docile Waters how to turn ; 
Or if need be, impediment to spurn, 
And force their passage tow'rd the salt. sea 

tides. 

30 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OB- 
SERVATIONS FOR THE YEAR 1818. 


MR EDITOR, 


I see leave to present your readers 
with an abstract of another year’s me- 
teorological observations, and to offer 
a few remarks on some of the most 
interesting facts which it contains. 

At the commencement of last year, I 
began, and continued regularly, tomake 
the following observations, in addition 
to those that I had been in the habit 
of making for some years before. Ist, 
The daily range of the thermometer, 
or the number of degrees betwixt the 
highest point to which it rose, and 
the lowest point to which it sunk, 
during the 24 hours. 2d, The daily 
range of the barometer, or the spaces 
between the points at which the mer- 
cury was observed to stand at 10 o'clock 
morning and evening of the same 
day, and at 10 on the morning of the 
following day. The sum of these 
was entered in a column as the dail 
renge, or the whole space throug 
which the mercury moved every 24 
hours. The amount of course can on- 
ly be an approximation to the truth, as 
the mercurial column might have risen 
higher, or sunk lower, during the in- 
terval, than it was at the time of ob- 
servation. 3d, The temperature of 
water issuing from a pipe, after pas- 
sing through a distance of several hun- 
«lred yards, at the depth of about 3 
feet below the surface. In one of the 
mmonthly reports, the depth was stated 
at 34 feet ; but I have since ascertain- 
ed, that the average is considerably 
less, hardly amounting perhaps to 3 
feet. The temperature is taken three 
times every month, viz. about the 5th, 
15th, and 25th. ‘The first two of the 
above iculars, viz. the ranges of 
the thermometer and the barometer, 
can hardly be called additional obser- 
vations, as they are merely the results 
arising from subtracting the lowest 
observation from the highest. They 


serve, however, to shew more readily, 
as well as more distinctly, the extent 
of the changes that take place in the 
state of the atmosphere, and are there- 
fore, 1 apprehend, not the least valua- 
ble part of the abstract. With regard 
te the 34, the temperature of spring 
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water, it is, I conceive, the simplest 
as well as the most accurate, method 
of finding the temperature of ‘the 
und at that depth below the guy. 
ace. Thermometers, of sufficient 
length to reach the required depth, 
have been recommended, and, in one 
ee —_, have been 
employed for this purpose ; but besides 
the difficulty of compernctiitg such ine 
struments, the method appears to me 
to be liable to the objection of inaccuy. 
acy. If the thermometer be sunk in. 
to a sandy soil, heavy rains passj 
through the cold surface in winter. 
and the heated sand in summer, will 
reach the instrument more rapidly, 
and of course produce greater fluctua. 
tions, than would take place in 9 
loamy soil ; and, on the other 
if it be fixed in clay, it will be legs 
readily affected than it would be in 
soils of a different description. The 
method adopted in the following ob. 
servations, is, I think, not liable to 
this objection. The water, before be- 
ing collected in the first or hi 
cistern, is brought in different di 
tions, and from a considerable dis. 
tance, in covered ditches, cut for the 
purpose of draining a large field. Af. 
ter issuing from that cistern, it is con. 
veyed through the distance mentioned 
above, before it flows from the stop- 
cock where the temperature is taken ; 
and at every observation it is allowed 
to run five minutes. By this means, 
the water, besides embracing a great 
extent, passes through a considerable 
variety of soil, and gives the mean 
temperature, not of any particular 
spot, but of the general average of the 
ground in the neighbourhood. Of the 
advantages to be derived from a series 
of such observations, I shall make 
some remarks afterwards. The other 
columns of the subjoined table con- 
tain the same particulars as those of 
the abstract for 1817, inserted in your 
tenth Number—the observations being 


made with the same instruments, on | 


the same spot, and precisely at the 
same hours. I need hardly remind 
your readers, that these hours are 10 
o'clock morning and evening, and that 
the day is supposed to begin at that 
hour in the morning, and to terminate 
at the same hour next morning—thus 
embracing an entire day and night. 


(ee 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OxBsERVATIONS FoR 1818. 
Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 
THERMOMETER. || BAROMETER. || HYGROMETER. 
H 1 : — Mean 10 E,/ », 5 * Leslie. Anderson. 
Hated Hglee lia) | 
boll Lal | 5 j = aia 
eye leenedal lal ge le lelglelels 
35.4 37.1|36.6| 9.9137.7||40129.3 .369|.400]| 2.858) 1.031) 7. 5. -0|32.0) 
Sedat alset| Spco/ananasi so suse $09) i209) “ol 7) 04) $3 Sotlgaaiaxe 
36.0 57-4 37-1|11-3/38.5| 41 29.215] 42|29.252)-565)| 2-190) 1-310)12-8| 8.5/10-6 29.1)29.9 29.5 
.6 58.0 40.5 |40.5|12-6|41.0}147|29. 46 29.074 205 2.462) 2:280!20.0|12- 1 |16.0 28.7|29.2128.9 
4 47-2150.9 49 14,1}46.5||54/29,807|54/29.8121.117|) 2.786) 1-850)17-1/10.2 15:6) 45-544 43-9 
(58.7 \58.5|17-0|55.5||65|29.830|65|29.855).192 1.795] S170345|186 965 50-3147. 48-9 
0|56.5|60.2|59.7)16.2|56.5||64|29.867/64|29.894 .175|| 5.985 2.610/25-4113.1 19.5 S4csiols 550 
635-5 56.7 56.4'13.2157.5)/61|29.901 61/29.914-135)] | 690) 2-505/27.7)15.5(21.5 49.5/40-8 48.0 
50.5'52.8/52.9|12.5|54.2||58|29.581|59/29.595|.221|| 2.660] 1.800)20.4)11.4|15.9 46.7/45.1'45 9 
Heb ay ies 9.7/21.9|157)28-080)57)29.681|-186|) 1.957] 1-350)12.1) 8.01100 47-6/40.5/47.1 
|38.2/38.5 §:3/43-7](45|29.807)45/29-859(224|| 1-804] “fool Gol 4:3 &F 552 BSA 54.3 
{Aver, (58.2 |41.2/48.8145.1/47.2! 46.9|12.1147.4]|52|29.652| 52|29.6551.223||27.397 20.0561 16.6|10.3|13.4 41.1|39.7|40.4| 
Before proceeding to offer any remarks on the above table, I shall state, as 
on a former occasion, the extreme points to which all the instruments were ob- 
served to rise and fall, during each month, as well as their greatest and least 
range on any one day; the thermometer of course being the only instrument 
whose real extremes have been ascertained. 
(a3 Thermometer. ] Barometer. ee 
ei : 10 M. _10E. Range 24 hrs.) 10 M. 10 F. }Range 24 hrs. ue 
3 pt 2 3 a mK ¢ = Tost os 
PIRI Ela ls : bfils 
Mths. 
STETULTESESE SRR 
oo 52.0] 27.5| 46.5, 22.5| 20.0) 4.5) 30.135) 28.688) 30.090 28.824) .975) . 
Feb, 46.0| 21.0) 44.0; 18.0) 16.0) 5.5 30.050] 28.632) 29.962) 28.640] .750} . 
Mth. 41.5| 32.5) 46.5| 29.5] 18.5| 6.0'| 30.342] 28.029) 30.340! 28.328) .804) . 
Apl 55.0) 34.0) 48.0| 31.5] 26.0 4.5|| 30.493] 28.957 30.535] 29.045] .539) . 
May 63.0) 42.0 59.0| 42.0 23.0' 2.5|| 30.350) 29.282) 30.345, 29.290) .273} . 
June 74.0| 51.0) 66.0) 49.0) 25.0) 11.0) 30.408) 29.300 30.355, 29.190) .510 
July 77.0} 50.5, 67.0) 48.0) 27.5; 5.0! 30.200) 29.595 30.230) 29.620) .423) . 
|Aug. 43.0) 69.5 54.0) 64.0! 49.0! 22.5] 7.5// 30.200} 29.292) 30.200) 29.400} .463) . 
‘Sept. 36.0} 61.0) 49.0; 59.0) 41.0; 20.5) 3.5// 30.125] 29.285 30.100) 29.100) .500) . 
Oc:. {62.5} 36.5| 58.0] 46.0| 58.0] 40.0! 17.0) 2.5|| 30.200) 29.040 30.185] 28.930) .660) . 
Nov. 33.0} 53.5] 36.5) 53.0) 37.0) 16.5} 1.0/|| 30.070! 29.015| 30.020) 29.045' .647) . 
‘Dec. | 50.0! 24.01 47.5) 26.5| 48.0! 28.0] 18.0] 3.0) 30.523) 29.175] 30.495| 29.120! .540} . 





On comparing the first of the above 
tables with the corresponding one for last 
year, it will be observed that the mean 
temperature of 1818, exceeds that of 
1817 only by about one degree and a 
half, and that the quantity of rain in 
the former is only one inch and one 
tenth less than in the latter. These 
are results very different, I dare say, 
from what many would have expect- 
ed ; but they are easily accounted for, 
from the character of the first four 
months of the year, which were ex- 
ceedingly cold and wet. The un- 
usually high temperature of the sum- 
mer months naturally led us to look 


for a much higher average ; but it is 
to be remembered, that it would re- 
uire a very great increase indeed in 
the mean temperature of a few months, 
to make any material change in the 
mean of the whole year. 


The results of the last three columns 
in the first table, afford another very 
satisfactory proof of the accuracy of 
the principles so clearly laid down, 
and so ably investigated, by Mr An- 
derson, in his profound treatise on 
Hygrometry. It is a well known fact, 
that the atmosphere, whatever be its 
state with regard to moisture, vid- 
ed it be not absolutely dry, which is 
perhaps impossible, may be. cooled 
down till it es incapable of hold- 
ing, in a-state of solution, the water 
which it contained ata higher tem- 
perature, and will therefore begin to 
deposite a portion of its moisture. 
This reduced temperature Mr Ander- 
son calls the point of deposition ; and 
he has found that, on an average, it 
is between 6 and 7 degrees below the 
mean temperature, or coincides near- 
ly with the mean minimum tempera~ 
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ture of the place. In the above table, 
Mr Anderson’s theory is again com- 
pletely verified—the result of his for- 
mula, at 10 o’clock in the morning, 
being only one tenth of a ee, and 
for both morning and evening eight 
tenths of a degree different from the 
mean minimum. The greatest differ- 
ence, as usual, is during the spring 
months, which, however, may be ac- 
counted for, from the prevalence of 
dry north and north-east winds. In 
assigning this as the cause of a similar 
difference last year, I expressed my- 
self, I believe, somewhat inaccurately, 
when I stated, that the hygrometer in- 
dicated a greater degree of dryness 
than actually existed. This, strictly 
speaking, is impossible ; for Mr Les- 
lie has satisfactorily shewn, that though 
wind may quicken, it cannot possibly 
augment, the depression of tempera- 
ture of the moistened bulb of the hy- 
grometer. Still, however, the pre- 


valence of north and north-east winds 
may sufficiently explain the anomalies 
in the above table, inasmuch as a con- 
tinued succession, for days together, 
of dry cold air from the northern re- 
gions, must augnient the dryness of 
the atmosphere beyond what is nat- 


ural to this climate, a new wave, as it 
were, flowing in before the preceding 
one can receive any sensible augment- 
ation of moisture. 

At the risk of being thought a little 
hobby horsical, I must beg leave again 
to draw the attention of your readers 
to a fact which I have on former oc- 
casions laboured to establish, and 
which is amply confirmed by the pre- 
ceding table. In my observations on 
the abstract for 1817, I stated, that on 
an average of fifty-two months, the 
mean, of the daily extreme tempera- 
tures, differed, from the mean of 10 
o'clock morning and evening, little 
more than three tenths of a degree. 
The difference of the same two means, 
for the whole of 1818, is exactly three 
tenths—a quantity so very inconsider- 
able, especially when the nature of the 
subject is taken into the account, that 
I may now, I think, venture to re- 
commend, with still more confidence 
than formerly, these hours (10 in the 
morning and 10 in the evening) for 
the observations of temperature, as the 
hours that will certainly give the ave- 
rage of the whole year correct to a 
small fraction. Other hours, indeed, 
have sometimes been recommended, 
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some for theoretical reasons sufficient. 
ly plausible, and some for no reagong 
at all; but if a copious induction of 
facts be of any value in i 
science, the periods that I am now re. 
commending are surely entitled to the 
consideration of meteorologists. 

The coincidence between the meay 
temperature of spring water and the 
mean temperature of the atmosphere, 
is very remarkable, the difference be. 
ing only about two-tenths of a 
During the years 1814 and 1814, | 
kept a similar register of the temper. 
ature of pump-water, raised from 3 
depth of 25 feet, and found the mean 
to coincide very nearly with the an. 
nual mean of the open air ; but where 
the depth is so small as three feet, and 
the fluctuations, of course, greater, 
I was not prepared to expect such a 
coincidence as that which the table 
exhibits. I am aware, that one year's 
observations do not afford sufficient data 
for the establishment of any theory, 
and shall not therefore venture to 
culate much on the subject. I may be 
allowed to remark, however, that a 
series of observations on the temper. 
ature of water near the surface of the 
ground, may in time furnish results 
of considerable importance to agricul. 
ture, not only in giving the average 
heat of the ground for the whole year, 
but in marking more distinctly, as 
well as more correctly, the gradual 
progress of the seasons. The farmer, 
it is true, can neither hasten {nor 
retard these; but the observation of 
years might enable him to ascertain 
more correctly than he can at presen’ 
do, how far any season is really for- 
ward or otherwise, and teach him 80 
to regulate his operations, as to take 
advantage of favourable, and prevent 
in some degree the consequences of 
unfavourable circumstances. 

In the averages of the barometer 
and hygrometer, there is nothing de- 
serving of particular notice. 
mean height of the former during the 
year is one hundreth of an inch higher 
than that of 1317 ; the average of the 
latter is nearly the same for both years. 
In a former communication to your 
Magazine, I proposed and explained at 
some length a contrivance for con« 
structing Leslies hygrometer so as to 
register the extreme points to which 
it rises or falls in the absence of the 
observer. Of the practicability of the 
contrivance I have no doubts, and with 
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to its value, it must obviously 
be to the hygrometer in its original 
form, what a self-registering thermo- 
meter is to one of the common kind. 
‘As it has been satisfactorily shown, 
however, by Mr Anderson, that any 
observation of the hygrometer, unac- 
companied by a céntemporaneous ob- 
servation of the thermometer, is in 
reality useless ; and as the self-regis- 
tering hygrometer which I formerly 
proposed does not afford the means of 
ascertaining the temperature at the 
moment the hygrometer reaches its 
extreme points, I have been led to 
abandon my purpose of constructing 
the instrument in that form, for a con- 
trivance which I apprehend will be 
more useful. I propose to employ 
two self-registering thermometers, 
mated so as to coincide as exactly 
as possible with the two that I pre- 
sently make use of for ascertaining 
the extreme temperatures, and to cover 
the bulbs of hoth with wet silk. The 
whole four being adjusted, the two 
that are dry will stand higher than the 
others, in proportion to the dryness of 
the air, and at the next period of ad- 
justment the difference between the 
maximum thermometers, reduced from 
Fahrenheit to the millesimal scale, will 
shew the state of the hygrometerat, or at 
least very near, the moment of the max- 
imum temperature, and the difference 
between the minimum ones will shew 
the state of the hygrometer at or near 
the moment of the minimum tempera- 
ture. It may happen that the results 
thus obtained will not indicate the 
state of the hygrometer, at the precise 
moment of the extreme heat and cold, 
but they must in general be so very 
near it, I conceive, that there will be 
no sensible error in supposing them to 
be contemporaneous with these tem- 
peratures. I hope to be able, at no 
very distant period, to carry my plan 
into effect. Meantime I remain, Sir, 
5 your obedient servant, R. G. 
| January, 13th, 1819. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE REVOLT OF 
I8LAM.* 


A PeRNIciovs system of opinions con- 
cerning man and his moral government, 





* The Revolt of Islam; a poem, in 
twelve cantos. By Percy Bysshe Shelly. 
London, C. and J. Ollier. 1818. 
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a superficial audacity of unbelief, an 
overflowing abundance of uncharitable- 
ness towards almost the whole of his 
race, and a disagreeable measure of 
assurance and self-conceit—each of 
these things is bad, and the com- 
pram ye! the whole of them in the 
character of any one person might, at 
ficnt sighs; he dsncbheed-ob sammy thah 
sufficient to render that one n ut- 
terly and entirely contemptible. Nor 
has the fact, in general, been other- 
wise. In every age, the sure ultimate 
reward of the sophistical and phantas- 
tical enemies of religion and good or- 
der among mankind, has been found 
in the contempt and disgust of those a- 
gainst whose true interests their wea- 
pons had been employed. From this 
doom the most exquisite elegance of 
wit, and of words, the most perfect 
keenness of intellect, the most flatter- 
ing despotism over contemporary opi- 
nion have not been able to pre- 
serve the inimitable Voltaire. In this 
doom, those wretched sophists of the 
resent day, who would fain attempt to 
ift the load of oppressing infamy from 
off the memory of Voltaire, find their 
own living beings already entangled, 
‘* fold above fold, inextricable coil.” 
Well may they despair :—we can al- 
most on the bitterness of their dis- 
appointed malice. Their sentence was 
pronounced without hesitation, almost 
without pity—for there was nothing 
in them to redeem their evil. They 
derived no benefit from that natural, 
universal, and proper feeling, which 
influences men to be slow in harshly, 
or suddenly, or irrevocably condemning 
intellects that bear upon them the 
stamp of power,—they had no part in 
that just spirit of respectfulness which 
makes men to contemplate, with an 
unwilling and unsteady eye, the ab- 
errations of genius. The brand of in- 
expiable execration was ready in a mo- 
ment to scar their fronts, and they have 
long wandered neglected about the 
earth—perhaps saved from extinction, 
like the fratricide, by the very mark 
of their ignominy. 

Mr Shelly is devoting his mind to 
the same pernicious purposes which 
have recoiled in vengeance upon so 
many of his contemporaries ; but he 

the qualities of a powerful 
and vigorous intellect, and therefore 
his fate cannot be sealed so speedily as 
theirs. He also is of the ““ COCKNEY 
SCHOOL,” so far as his opinions are 
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concerned ; but the base opinions of the 
sect have not as yet been able entirely 
to obscure in him the character, or 
take away from him the privileges of 
the ius born within him. Hunt 
and Keats, and some others of the 
School, are indeed men of considerable 
cleverness, but as poets, they are wor- 
thy of sheer and instant contempt, and 
therefore their opinions are in little 
danger of being widely or deeply circu- 
by their means. But the system, 
hich found better champions than it 
deserved even in them, has now, it 
would , been taken up by one, 
of poate rit is far more pet sr and 
deeply, and lamentably unworthy ; 
and the poem before us bears unfor- 
tunately the clearest marks of its au- 
thor’s execrable system, but it is im- 
pressed every where with the more 
noble and majestic footsteps of his ge- 
nius. It is to the operation of the 
painful feeling above alluded to, which 
attends the contemplation of perverted 
wer—that we chiefly ascribe the si- 
ence observed by our professional cri- 
tics, in regard to the Revolt of Islam. 
Some have held back in the. fear 
that, by giving to his genius its due 
praise, they might only be lending the 
means of currency to the opinions in 
whose service he has unwisely en- 
listed its energies ; while others, less 
able to appreciate his genius, and less 
likely to be anxious about suppressing 
his opinions, have been silent, by rea- 
son of their selfish fears—dreading, it 
may be, that by praising the Revolt of 
Islam, they might draw down upon 
their own heads some additional marks 
of that public disgust which followed 
their praises of Rimini. 

Another cause which may be assign- 
ed for the silence of the critics should 
perhaps have operated more effectually 
upon ourselves; and this is, that the 
Revolt of Islam, although a fine, is, 
without all doubt, an obscure poem. 
Not that the main drift of the narra- 
tive is obscure, or even that there is 
any great difficulty in understanding 
the tendency of the under-current of 
its allegory—but the author has com- 

his poem in much haste, and he 
inadvertently left many detached 
parts, both of his story and his allu- 
sion, to be made out as the reader best 
can, from very inadequate data. The 
swing of his inspiration may be allow- 
ed to have hurried his own eye, pro 
fempore, over many chasms ; fut 
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Mr Shelly has no excuse for printi 

aver unfinished piece—an ware 

he not confess,—or indeed for 
many minor errors which he does con. 
fess in his very arrogant preface. The 
unskilful manner in which the allegory 
is brought out, and the doubt in w 

the reader is every now and then left, 
whether or no there be any allegory at 
all in the case ; these alone are suffi- 
cient to render the perusal of this poem 
painful to persons of an active andardent 
turn of mind ; and, great as we conceive 
the merits of Mr Shelly’s poetry to be, 
these alone, we venture to prophecy, 
will be found sufficient to prevent the 
Revolt of Islam from ever becoming 
any thing like a favourite with 
multitude. ' 

At present, having entered our gen« 
eral protest against the creed of the 
author, and sufficiently indicated to 
our readers of what species its errors 
are,—we are very willing to save our- 
selves the unwelcome task of dwelling 
at any greater length upon these dis- 
agreable parts of our subject. Weare 
very willing to pass in silence the 
many faults of Mr Shelly's opinions, 
and to attend to nothing but the vehi-+ 
cle in which these opinions are con- 
veyed. Asa philosopher, our author 
is weak and worthless ;—-our business 
is with him?as a poet, and, as such, 
he is strong, nervous, original ; well 
entitled to take his place near to the 
great creative masters, whose works 
have shed its truest glory around the 
age wherein we live. As a political 
and infidel treatise, the Revolt of 
Islam is contemptible ;—happily a 
great part of it has no necessary con- 
nexion either with politics or with in- 
fidelity. The native splendour of Mr 
Shelly’s faculties has been his safe- 
guard from universal degradation, and 
a part, at least, of his genius, has been 
consecrated to themes worthy of it and 
of him. In truth, what he probably 
conceives to be the most exquisite orna- 
ments of his poetry, appear, in our 
eyes, the chief deformities upon its 
texture ; and had the whole been 
framed like the passages which we shall 
quote,—as the Revolt of Islam would 
have been a purer, so we have no 
doubt, would it have been a nobler, a 
loftier, a more majestic, and a more 
beautiful poem. 

We shall pass over, then, without 
comment, the opening part of this 
work, and the confused unsatisfactory 
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allegories with which it is chiefly fill- 
ed. It is sufficient to mention, that, 
at the close of the first canto, the poet 
su himself to be placed for a 
time in the regions of eternal repose, 
where the good and great of mankind 
are represented as detailing, before the 
throne of the Spirit of Good, those 
earthly sufferings and labours which 
had for the possession 
and enjoyment of so blissful an abode. 
Among these are two, a man anda 
woman of Argolis, who, after rescuing 
their country for a brief space from 
the tyranny of the house of Othman, 
and accomplishing this great revolu- 
tion by the force of persuasive elo- 

uence and the sympathies of human 
a alone, without violence, blood- 
shed, or revenge,—had seen the fruit 
of all their toils blasted by foreign in- 
vasion, and the dethroned but not in- 
sulted tyrant replaced upon his seat ; 
and who, finally, amidst all the dark- 
ness of their country’s horizon, had 
died, without fear, the death of heroic 
martyrdom, gathering consolation, in 
the last pangs of their expiring nature, 
from the hope and the confidence that 
their faith and example might yet 
raise up successors to their labours, 
and that they had neither lived nor 
died in vain. 

In the persons of these martyrs, the 
poet has striven to embody his ideas 
of the power and loveliness of human 
affections ; and, in their history, he has 
set forth a series of splendid pictures, 
illustrating the efficacy of these affec- 
tions in overcoming the evils of pri- 
vate and of public life. It is in the 
pourtraying of that passionate love, 
which had been woven from infancy 
in the hearts of Laon and Cythna, 
and which, — together all their 
im in one hope and one struggle, 
ik seetieel hear through life no 
more than two different tenements for 
the inhabitation of the same enthusi- 
astic spirit ;—it is in the pourtraying 
of this intense, overmastering, unfear- 
ing, unfading love, that Mr Shelly has 
proved himself to be a genuine poet. 
Around his lovers, moreover, in the 
midst of all their fervours, he has shed 
an air of calm gracefulness, a certain 
majestic monumental stillness, which 
blends them harmoniously with the 
scene of their earthly existence, and 

izes in them our ideas of Greeks 
struggling for freedom in the best spi 
nit of their fathers.—-We speak of the 
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general effect ;—there are unhappily 
not a few passages in which the poet 
uits his vantage-ground, and mars 
the beauty of his personifications by 
an intermixture of thoughts, feelings, 
and ions, with which, of right, 
they have nothing to do. 

It is thus that Laon narrates the 
beginning of his love for Cythna,—if, 
ae eed, his love can be said to have 

any beginning, te from that 
-d his own intellectual and passionate 

e. 

An orphan with my parents lived, whose 

Wereloadstarsof delight, which drew mehome 

When I might wander forth- nor did I prize 

Aught human thing beneath Heaven’s 
mighty dome 

Beyond this child : so when sad hours were 


come, 

And baffled hope like ice still clung to me, 

Since kin were cold, and friends had now 
become 

Heartless and false, I turned from all, to be, 

Cythna, “4 only source of tears and smiles 
to thee. 


What wert thou then? A child mostinfantine, 
Yet wandering far beyond that innocent age 
In all but its sweet looks and mien divine ; 
Even then, methought, with the world’s ty- 
nt warkes 
A patient wai thy young heart did wage, 
w saab vse wy eyes of scarcely conscious 
Some tile; oF thine own fancies would e 
To overflow with tears; or converse, t 
With passion o’er their depths its fleeting 
light had wrought. 
She moved upon this earth a shape of bright- 
ness, 
A power, that from its objects scarcely drew 
One im of her being—in her lightness 
Most like some radiant cloud of morning dew, 
Which wanders thro’ the waste air’s pathless 
blue, 
To nourish some far desart: she did seem 
Beside me, gathering beauty as she grew, 
Like the bri Dkebeel ents immortaldream 
Which walks, when tempest sleeps, the 
wave of life’s dark stream. 


Once she was dear, now she was all I had 

To love in human life—this playmate sweet, 

This child of twelve yearsold—so she wasmade 

My sole associate, and her willing feet 

Wandered with mine where earth and ocean 
meet, 

Beyond the aérial mountains whose vast cells 

The unreposing billows ever beat, 

Thro’ forests wide and old, and lawny dells, 

Where boughs of incense droop over the 
emerald wells. 


And warm and light I felt her clasping hand 
When twined in mine: she followed where 
I went, 
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Thro’ the lone paths of our immortal land. 

It had no waste, but some memorial lent 

Which strung me to my toil—some monu- 
ment 


Vital with mind: then, Cythna by my side, 
Until the bright and beaming day were spent, 
Would rest, with looks entreating to abide, 
Too earnest and too sweet ever to be denied. 


And soon I could not have refused her—thus 
For ever, day and night, we two were ne’er 
Parted, but when brief sleep divided us : 
And when the pauses of the lulling air 

Of noon beside the sea, had made a lair 
For her soothed senses, in my arms she slept, 
And I kept watch over her slumbers there, 


Pa os os een er rene. 
Amid her innocent rest by turns she "d 
and wept. 


And, in the murmur of her dreams was heard 
Sometimes the name of Laon :—suddenly 
She would arise, and like the secret bird 
Whom sunset wakens, fill the shore and sky 
With her sweet accents—a wild melody ! 
Hymns which my soul had woven to Free- 


. strong 
Thesource of passion whence they rose, to be; 
Triumphant strains, which, like a spirit’s 


“othe inchanted waves that child of glory 


sung. 

While the life of this happy pair is 
gliding away in day-dreams and night- 
dreams of delight, the arm of oppres- 
sion is suddenly stretched forth against 
them. Their innocent repose is dis- 
selved by the rude touch of savages, 
who come to bear the beautiful Cythna 
to the Haraam of the tyrant, Oth- 
man,—as food 


To the h lust, who, am Ves, 

Over his meal, pane ag ageny, 
raves,— 

Laon, in his phrenzy, slays three of 

the ravishers, and is forthwith 

by the rest of them to await the pun- 

ishment of his violence in a strange 


prison. 
mene h did strip me stark; and 
one did fill 


A vessel from the putrid pool; one bare 

— ote tee tn prea 

Guided my steps the cavern-paths along, 

Then up a steep and dark and narrow stair 

We wound, until the torches’ fiery tongue 

a aed beamless and pallid 
ung. 


They raised me to the platform of the pile, 
That column’s dizzy height :—the grate of 
b 


Tass 

Tee ES ee GRE, Gt Beal the 
while, 

As to its ponderous and suspended mass, 

With cheins which eat into the flesh, alas ! 


With brazen links, my naked limbs they 
bound : 


The grate, as they departed to repass, 

With horrid clangour fell, and the far sound 

Of their retiring steps in the dense gloom 
was drowned. 


The noon was calm and bright :—around 
umn 


that col 
The overhanging sky and circling sea ’ 
Spread forth in silentness profound andsolemn 
The darkness of brief frenzy cast on me, 
So that I knew not my own misery : 
The islands and the mountains in the day 
Like elouds reposed afar ; and I could see 
The town among the woods below that lay, 
And the dark rocks which bound the bright 


and glassy bay. 


It was so calm, that scarce the feathery weed 

Sown by some eagle on the topmost stoue 

Swayed in the air:—so bright, that noon 
did breed 


No shadow in the sky beside mine own— 
Mine, and the shadow of my chain alone. 
Below the smoke of roofs involved in flame 
Rested like night, all else was clearly shewn 
In that broad glare, yet sound to me none 


came, 
But of the living blood that ran within my 
frame. 


But the “ peace of madness is” of 
so long endurance, and Laon, waken-« 
ing trom thirst and ~~~ to a sense 
ot his own condition, forgets that a- 
gain in the remembrance of Cythna. 
A white sail is set on the bay far be- 
low him, and he feels that the vessel 
is destined to bear the maiden from 
the shore. The thought of this turns 
the stream of his mind to a darker 
channel, and the agonies of ' fierée 
madness succeed to the lethargy out 
of which he had arisen. The fourth 
day finds him raving on the summit 
of his pillar, when there arrives at the 
foot of it a venerable hermit, who had 
heard of the cause of his affliction—of 
his generous nature and lofty aspira- 
tions. This visitor sets him free from 
his chain, and conveys him to a small 
bark below, while entirely insensible 
to what is passing around him ; but 
he learns long afterwards, that the 
old man’s eloquence had subdued his 
keepers, and that they had consented, 
at their own peril, to his escape. He 
is conveyed across the sea toa lone- 
ly island, where for seven years he is 
tended by his aged benefactor, whose, 
kind and compassionate wisdom, and 
that long space, are not more than 
sufficient to win back the mind of 
Laon to entire self-possession. 
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In the first moments of the patient's 
t recovery, he is informed by 
the old man, that during the years of 


his illness the cause rer yon 
en slowl ining ground in the 
«Golden city”—that he himself would 
fain assist in the Revolution which 
had now actually commenced there, 
but that he felt himself too old and 
too subdued in his spirit and language 
to be an effectual leader,— 
“‘ While Laon’s name to the tumultuous 


throng 
Were like the star whose beams the waves 


compel, 
And tempests ; and hissoul-subduing tongue 
Were as a lance to quell the mailed crest of 


wrong.” — 
Laon accepts with eagerness the pro- 
posal of the old man, and they depart 
in their bark for the Revolutionized city. 
On their arrival the mn the _ 
already a) ntly well-nigh complet- 
ed. 5 oma multitude of the 
le—of men weary of political, and 
women sick of domestic slavery—are 
assembled in the fields without the 
walls. Laon and his friend walk into 
the encampment, and are received as 
friends. The host already acknow- 
ledge a leader and a presiding ven in 
the person of a female, whom they re-= 
verence under the name of LAONE. 
Laon and this heroine are attracted to 
each other by some unknown sympa- 
thy ; the tones of her voice stir up all 
the depths of his spirit ; but her coun- 
tenance is veiled, and scarcely dares 
he wish to have the covering removed. 
The palace of the tyrant Othman, is, 
mean time, surrounded by the multi- 
tude ; and Laon entering it, finds him 
sitting alone in his hall, deserted by 
all but one little child, whose affection 
had been won to him by previous 
commendations and caresses. Noth- 
ing can be more touching than the 
pe of this innocent. ‘Thus speaks 
n: 


She fled to him, and wildly clasped his feet 
When human steps were heard :—he moved 


nor 
Nor dhangat hie tnd, nor raised his looks to 


meet 
VC eget eT ete entrance 


The echoes of the hall, which circling broke 
The calm of its recesses, —like a tomb 

Its sculptured: walls vacantly to the stroke 
Of footfalls.answered, and the twilight’s 


gloom, 
Lay like a charnel’s mist within the radiant 
The little child stood up when we came nigh ; 


Herlipsand cheeks seemed very pale and wan, 
Vor. IV. 
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But on her forehead, and within her eye 
hapa which makes hearts that feed 
ereon 


Sick with excess of sweetness; on the throne 
She ae re King with gathered brow, 


lips 
Waele by long scorn, did inly sneer and 
wn 
With ee like that when some great painter 
ps 
His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and 
eclipse. 


She stood beside him like a rainbow braided 
Within some storm, when scarce its shadows 


vast 
From the blue paths of the swift sun have 
faded ; 


A sweet and solemn smile, like Cythna’s, cast 
One moment’s light, which made my heart 


beat fast, 
O’erthat child’s parted lips—a gleam of bliss, 
A shade of vanished days—as the tears past 
Which wrapt, even as with a father’s kiss 
I a softest eyes in trembling ten- 
ess. 


The monarch is quietly removed 
from his , none following him 
but this child ; and on this consum- 
mation of their triumph, the multitude 
join in holding a high festival, of 
which Laone is the priestess. Laon 
sits near her in her pyramid ; but he 
is withheld, by a ‘strange impulse, 
from speaking to her, and he retires 
to pass the night in repose at a dis- 
tance from where she sleeps. 

At break of day, Laon is awakened 
by sounds of tumults ; the multitude, 
lately so firm and collected, are seen 
flying in every direction ; and he learns 
that She rae of their disarray is the 
arrival of a foreign army, sent by some 
of his brother princes to the relief of 
Othman. Laon, and a few of the 
more heroic spirits, withdraw to the 
side of a hill, where, ill-armed and 
outnumbered, they are slaughtered till 
the evening by their enemies. The 
carnage, and the confidence of the 
sufferers, are painted with a power and 
energy altogether admirable ; but we 
have room to quote only the deliver« 


ance of Laon. 

Of those brave bands 
I soon survived alone—and now I lay 
Vanquished and faint, the grasp of bloody 


I felt, and saw on high the glare of falling 
brands : 


When on my foes a sudden terror came, 

And they fled, scattering—lo! with reinless 

A black Tartarian horse of giant frame 

Comes trampling o’er the dead, the living 

, b 

ee ee re ee 
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On which, like to an Angel, robed in white, 

Sate one waving a sword ;—the hosts recede 

And fly, as thro’ theirranks with awful might, 
in the shadow of eve that Phantom 

_ Swift and bright 3 

And its path made a solitude.I rose 

Abit rricthed tea Gothbig £ it relaxed its course 

As it approached me, and the wind that flows 

Thro’ might, bore accents to mite ear whose 


force 
Might create smilés in death—the Tartat 
Paused, and I saw the shape its might which 
swayed, 
And heard her musical pants, like the sweet 


source 

Of waters in the desart, as she sdidy 

** Mount with me Laon, now”«I rapidly 
obeyed. 

Then: ** Away! away!” she cried, and 
avetehed | her pe 


As "tweré a scotirge over the courset’s head, 
And —. the reins :=-We spake no 


But like the vapour of the tempest fled 
Over the plain ; her dark hair was dispread 
Like the pine’s locks upon the lingering blast ; 
Over mine its shadowy strings it 
Fitfully, the hills and streams fled fast, 
As o’er their glimmering forms the steed’s 
broad Sa — past. 
And his hoofs ground the rockstofire and dust, 
His strong sides made thetorrentsriseinspray, 
And turbulence, as of a whirlwind’s gust, 
Surrounded us ;—and still away! away ! 
They take up their abode in a lonely 
ruin, and many hours are wasted in 
the transports of a recognition—which, 
éven in such circumstances, to them is 


night grew damp and dim, and thro’ a 
rent 


Of the ruin where we sate, fromm the morass, 
A wandering Meteor by some wild wind sent, 
Hung high in the deme, to which it lent 
A faint and pallid lustre; while the song 

Ofblasts, in which its blue hair quivering bent, 
Strewed strangest sounds the moving leaves 
A undies This the sound as of a spirit’s 

tongue. 
The Meteor shewed the leaves on which we 


sate, 
Ani Cythna’s glowing arms, and the thick ties 
Of her soft hair, which bent with gathered 


weight 
My neek rear hers, her dark and deepening 


es, 
Which, 2s twin phantoms of ond dit thas lies 
O’er a dim well, move, though the star re- 


Swami our wate’ und Ngai aestastes, 
Was tarsen tenses" 
own ce . 
Sees eee 
—" anid then I felt the blood that 


Ih union from 
ing sleep. 
Was it one moment that confounded thus 
All thought, all sense, all feeling, into one 
Unutterable power, which shi us 
Even from our own cold looks, when we liad 


s earth’s obscure and fad. 


Into a wide and wild oblivion 

Of tumult aiid of tenderness ? or now 

Had ages, such as make the moon and sun, 

The seasoris, and mankind their changes 
know, 

Left fear and time unfelt by us alone below? 


I know nots. What are kisses whose fire 


c 
The failing heart in languishment, or limb 
Twinéd within limb? or the quick dying 


Of the life meetitig, when the faint eyes swith 
Thro’ tears of a wide mist boundicss and dim; 
In one caress? What is the strong centroub 
Which leads. the heart that dizzy steep.to 
climb, ‘ 14a nl. 
Where far over the wor ose vapours 
Which blend two restless frames in one fe. 


soul ? 

They temain for some time in this re 
treat, communicating to each other the 
long histories of their suffering 
P na, according to her own wild 

e, being carried away from Laon at 
the moment when he slew three of the 
slaves that surrounded her, had been 
conveyed to the tyrant’s palace, and 
had suffered all the insults, aad almost 
all the injuries to herd its ae 
were exposed. Her high spirit ha, 
however, offended at tast her oppres- 
sor, and she was sent to a Submarine 
cavern, hear the Symplegades, to which 
strange dungeon she was borne t 
the waves by a slave, ‘‘ made dumb 
poison,” j 
A Diver lean and strong, of Oman’s coral 


sea. 
Here she was supplied with a daily pit» 
tance of food by an eagle, trained t0 
hover oyer the only crevice through 


which the air had access to the captive. 


She sank into a melancholy phrensyy 
and was aroused to consciousness by 
strange feelings which taught her to 
expect that she was about to be a mos 
ther. It is so, and for a while all the 
sorrows of her prison are soothed: by 
the caresses of her child; but, the 
child disappears suddenly, and the be 
wildered mother half suspects that its 


existence has ‘been but a dream of Het 
madness. At last an earthquake chang 
the position of the cavern, and Cythna 


bs ~~ her frame, mingle with mine, ‘and 
fi 

Around my heart like fire ; and over all 

A mist was spread, the sickness of a 

And ya swoon of joy, as might befall 
Two di i 


ited ae when they leap 











Ke ee 
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is.released by some passing mariners, 
ee etn to the city of Othman, 
and are prepared by her discourses 
durmg the voyage to take a part in the 
insurrection, which Cythna arrives in 
time to lead. But to come to the main 
story—it is the custom of Laon to ride 
forth every night on the Tartar horse 
to procure food for Cythna. By this 
means their retreat is at last discover- 
ed, Laon is seized, led before the ty-~ 
rant, and sentenced to be burned alive 
before his eyes, on the very scene of 
his treason. ‘The guards, the priests, 
and the slaves, are gathered around 
the throne of Othman. 

A Shape of light is sitting by his side, 

A child most beautiful. I’ the midst appears 
Laon,—exempt alone from mortal hopes and 

fears. 
His head and feet are bare, his hands are 


bound 
Behind with heavy chains, yet none do wreak 
Their scoffs on him, though myriads throng 
‘around ; 
There are no sneers upon his lip which speak 
That scorn or hate has made him bold ; his 


cheek 

Resolve has not turned pale,—his eyes are 
mild 

And calm, and like the morn about to break, 

Sate on wtewinder-the heart seems recon- 
iled 

Toall things and itself, like a reposing child. 

Tumult was in the soul of all beside, 

Ill joy, or doubt, or fear ; but those who saw 


Their tranquil victim felt wonder glide 
Into their brain, and berammecaim with awe.— 


ious square, 
Borne by the ready slaves of ruthless law, 
Await the signal round ; the morning fair 


Is changed to adim night by that unnatural 
glare. 


ight canopy; 


The anxious Tyrant sit, enthroned on high, 
Girt by the chieftains of the host; all smile 
In expectation, but one child : the while 
I, Laon, led by mutes, ascend my bier 

Of fire, and look around ; each distant isle 
Is dark in the bright dawn ; towers far and 


near, 
Pierce like reposing flames the tremulous 
atmosphere. 
Tara ne enn ania eo host, as 
An earthquake trampling on some populous 
town 


Has crushed ten thousand with one tread, 
and men 
Expect the second ; all were mute but one, 
That fairest child, who, bold with love, alone 
Stood up before the King, without avail, 
Pleading for Laon’s life—ber stifled groan 
trembled like one aspin pale 


—s gloomy pines of a Norwegian ;, 
v r: 
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What were his thoughts linkedin the morn- 
ing sun, 

those reptiles, stingless with delay, 

Even li en aes 

, again ! in that dread pause 


Bursts on that awful silence; far away 

Millions, with hearts that beat both loud 
and fast, 

Watch for the springing flame expectant and 
aghast. 


They fly—the torches fall—a cry of fear 

Has startled the triumphant !—they recede! 

For ere the cannon’s roar has died, they hear 

The wen of hoofs like earthquake, and a 
st 

Dark and gigantic, with the tempest’s speed, | 

Bursts through their ranks: a woman sits 
thereon, 

Fairer it seems than aught that earth can 


breed, 
Calm, radiant, like the phantom of the dawn, 
A spirit from the caves of day-light wander- 
ing gone. 
This is Cythna come to partake the 
fate of her lord. 


The warm tears burst in spiteof faith and fear, 
From many a tremulous eye, but like soft 


dews 
’s earliest buds, hung ga- 


Which feed spri 
the 

Frozen by doubt,—alas, they could notchuse, ' 

But weep; for when her faint limbs did re- 

fuse 


To climb the pyre, upon the mutes she 
sm. $ 
And with her eloquent gestures, and the hues 


Of her quick lips, even as a weary child 
Wins sieep from some fond nurse with its 
caresses mild, 


She won them, the’ unvilling, her to bind 
Near me, among the snakes. When these 
had 


Onesoft reproach that was kind, 
She smil’d on me, and nothing then we said, 
But each upon the other's countenance fed 
Looks of insatiate love ; the mighty: veil 
Which doth diyide the living and the dead 
Was almost fent, the world grew dim and 


All tight in éivell ee Starith Nekdé our 
love;did-faiL— , 


Yet,—yete brief relapse, like the last 


Of dying the stainless air around 
Hang silent and serene—a blood-red gleam 
Burst erm, hurling fiercely’from_ the 


The globed smoke,—I heard ‘the’ mighty 
sound ad 


Of its w rise, like a tempestuous lous Ocean ; 
And, (iv? tet chasmod TAAW: aa th 9 pound, 
The tyrant’s child fall without life or motion, 
Before his throne, sub@uéd by some unséen 
emotion. : 
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And is this death ? the pyre has ; 
The Pestilence. the Tyrant, and the £3 
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Than happy love, a wild and glad surprise, 


Glanced as she spake; ‘* Aye, this is Parg. 


The flames grow silent—slowly there is heard_—~—-. ise 


The music of a breath-suspending - 
Which, like the kiss of love when. life is 
oung, 


Stoups desifaint dyes in darkness sweet and 


With ever changing notes it floats along, 
Till on my Lot pe ee uae a 
A melody, like waves on wrinkled 

that leap. 


The warm touch of a soft and tremulous hand 

Wakened me then ; lo, Cythna sate reclined 

Beside me, on the waved and golden sand 

Of a clear pool, upon a bank o’ertwined 

With oy 4 and star-bright flowers, which 
to the wind 


Breathed divine odour; high above, was 
The a heaven of trees of unknown 


Whose moonlike blooms and bright fruit 
overhead 

A shadow, which was light, upon the wa- 
ters shed. 


And round about sloped many a lawny 
mountain 

With incense-bearing forests, and vast caves 

Of marble radiance to that mighty fountain ; 

re the flood its own bright margin 
ves, 

Their echoes talk with its eternal waves, 

Which, from the depths whose jagged cav- 
erns breed 

Their ing strife, it lifts and heaves, 

Till thro’ a chasm of hills they roll, and feed 

A river deep, which flies with smooth but 

> arrowy speed. 

As we sate gazing in.a trance of wonder, 

A boat approached, borne by the musical air 

Alene Sera which sung and sparkled 
u 

Its rapid keel—a winged sate there, 

A child with silver-shining wings, so fair, 

That as her bark did thro’ the waters glide, 

The shadow of the lingering waves did wear 

Light, as from starry beams ; from side to 
side, 

While veering to the wind her plumes the 
bark did guide. 

The boat was one curved shell w pearl 

Almas teancbaccot With the Boke divine 

Of her within ; the prow and stern did curl 


Horned on high, like the supine, 
When o’er dim twilight mouthing. dark 


with pine, de ey 
It floats upon the sunset’s 
Whose. waves in many a line 
Fade fast, till borne on sanlight’s ebbing 


streams, 
Dilating, on earth’s verge the sunken me- 


Its keel has struck the sands beside our feet ; 
Then Cythna turned to me, and from her 


eyes 
Which swam with unshed tears, a look more 
weet ; 


And not a dream, and we are all united ! 
Lo, that is mine own child, who in the 


guise 
Of madness came, like day to one benighted 
In lonesome woods: my heart is now tog 
well requited ! 


We forbear from making any com. 
ments on this strange narrative; bes 
cause we could not do so without ens 
tering upon other points which we 
have already professed our intention 
of waving for the present. It will 
easily be seen, indeed, that neither the 
main interest nor the main merit of 
the poet at all consists in the concep. 
tion of his plot or in the arrangement 
of his incidents. His praise is, in our 
judgment, that of having poured over! 
his narrative a very rare strength and 
abundance of poetic imagery and feel. 
ing—of having steeped every word in 
the essence of his inspiration. ‘The. 
Revolt of Islam contains no detached 
passages at all comparable with some 
which our readers recollect in the works, 
of the great poets our contemporaries ; 
but neither does it contain any such in« 
termixture of prosaic materials as dis~ 
figure even the greatest of them. Mr, 
Shelly has displayed his possession of 
a mind see en | poetical, and of an’ 
exuberance of poetic lan » perpe- 
tually strong and petiietaaliy varied, 
In spite, moreover, of a certain = 
sion in all his modes of thinki 
which, unless he gets rid of it, 
ever prevent him from being 

able to any considerable or respectable 
body of readers, he has displayed 
many glimpses of right understanding, 
and generous feeling, which must save 
him from the unmingled condemna- 
tion even of the most rigorous judges. 
His destiny is entirely in his own 
hands ; if he acts wisely, it cannot fail 
to be a glorious one ; if he continues 
to pervert his talents, by mayer. a 
the instruments of a base sophistry, 
their splendour will only contribute to 
render his di 
ous. Mr Shelly, whatever his errors 
may have been, is a scholar, a gentle- 


man, and a poet ; and he must, there- 


fore despise from his soul the only eu- 
logies to which he has hitherto been 
accustomed — raphs from the 


Examiner, and sonnets from Johnny 


Keats. He has it in his power to se- 
lect better companions ; and if he does 
so, he may very securely promise him- 
self abundance of better praise. 
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Edinburgh College Museum.—The inter- 
pal atrangements of this museum are rapidly 
advancing, and promise, when completed, 
to rival in beauty and classic taste the most 
admired works of this description in Europe. 
We hear that the splendid galleries of the 
great rooms are to be appropriated for the 
reception of a magnificent collection of fo- 
reign birds, at present in the possession of an 
eminent naturalis , in aden the 
Principal and Professors in hasing. 

Colonel Imrie lately presented to the ua 
seum of the university of this city his col- 
lection of Grecian minerals, an example 
which we trusted would be followed by all 
who feel an interest in the national museum 
now forming in this metropolis. Since that 
time many donations have been received, 
and we have now the satisfaction of an- 
nouncing, that Colonel Imrie has presented 
to the university the whole of his valuable 
collection of Greenland minerals. This pa- 
triotic conduct, which is deserving of the 
highest praise, eminently distinguishes Co- 
lonel Imrie amongst the promoters ef natu- 
ral science in this country. 

Natural History Society of Glasgow.— 
We are happy to learn that a Natural His- 
tory Society has just been established in 
Glasgow. —The zeal’ and intelligence of its 
members, and the ample funds they already 
aaron promise the most valuable results 

or this country in particular, and natural 
history in general. 

Substitute for Limestone in the Art of 
Printing from Stone.—We are informed 
that in France, a mixture of _ plaister-of- 
Paris and alum, allowed to harden in a 
smooth metallic mould, is found to answer 
fully as well as limestone in stone-engraving. 
A German in Londor has just published a 
series of well-executed views in Italy from 
stone. 

Black Lead Mines.—The famous black 
lead mine in Cumberland, which has for so 
many years supplied the market with the 
best and most esteemed varieties of grapaite, 
is understood at present to be so very unpro- 
ductive that the public look with anxiety for 
i as other — Samiee 

or hite of Ayrshire has 
known, Sor the mine has never 
ly worked. The black lead of Glen 


the 

been 
been 
Strath Farrard, mentioned in a former num- 


ber of this magazine, has but lately excited 


the attention of the ic. We expect that 
the present state of the market will have the 
effect of inducing the proprietors of our 
Scottish black lead mines to open them up 
in a manner so as to supply the present de- 
mands of the market. 

Voleanic Mountains of Cantal.—We un- 
derstand that all the volcanic districts in the 
south-west of France have been lately exa- 
mined by a pupil of Professor Jameson’s. 
The mela hep obtained are highly in- 
i ag a go to support both the vol- 

OL. . 


canic and neptunian views of the formation 
of these districts. The details of this inter- 
esting investigation w ill, it is rted, 
pear in the first number of the ‘Edinburgh 
Journal of Sciénce. 

Letters have been received from M. Bel- 
aml, Coane Thai November 14, that 
completely remove the apprehensions which 
obtained respecting his death. 

THE COD-BANK OF SHETLAND. | 

Discovery.—This bank was, we believe, 
first fished upon by the vessels of Mr Ross 
oe ae 

Situation and Extent.—The bank com- 
mences about twelve to twenty miles north 
by west from Papa Westray,'one of the Ork- 
ney Islands. It is to the west- 
ward of the coast of the Islands, 
and has been entered upon to the north, 
steering west-north-west, as well as 
by west, from the island of Foula. But its 
terminations has not been reached, and it is 
imagined to extend much farther north. 
The colour of the fish is described to be si- 
milar to what has been observed in the cod 
caught off the coast of the Faro Islands, thus 
appearing to identify this much more north- 
erly bank with that of Shetland. The fish 
is said to be gray backed, spotted with black, 
and tinged with a ring of a colour from 
brown to gray. The length that has been 
ay traced of the bank is about 140 
miles. 

Breadth—The breadth of the bank is 
from 18 to 25 miles. 

Depth.—Is from 28 to 47 fathoms. 

Productiveness.—'Thirteen Bor: < 
ployed in this fishery are com to have 
made this year about £3000. These ves- 
sels do not exceed 35 tons, and on account 
of the bounty, are not less than six tons. 
They carry from six to eight hands. The 
vessels this year on ‘the ate said to 
have fished about 12 tons of fish, i 
dried state, on an average. Some vessels 
procured from 18 to 19 tons each. The 
abundance of the fish is so great, that one 
vessel in a tide ger caught 1200 fish. 

The She slands, ifi this fishery, will 
possess an advantage over their Or 
neighbours, from the superiority of their dry. 
ing beaches, These being composed of 
rounded pebbles, ejected by the sea, are 
more or less t, or are better in qua- 
lity, according“to the nature of the rocks 
of which each of the groups of islands is 
composed, ‘This superiority of beach is of 
such consequence to the drying of the fish, 
as to give the ling and cod of Shetland a de- 
cided advantage in the et over 
other like article of fish to which it is o 
ed. The og inconvenience is felt 
the want of bait, which being obtained from 


the hege of: etent, peer * loss of 
time to the an Ps Se ccs ealigst 
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precipitously to leave the bank for the want 
of it. Any account of the manner in which 
this inconvenience is remedied in other 


places, either by the preservation of bait, 
collected previ to the fishing season, 
or by any mode of ting for the bait, which 


consists of shell-fish, on the bank itself, will 
be most acceptable information to the vessels 
employed in the pursuit. 


Docror Spicker of Berlin, who last a, 
ed what our neighbours a 
** Voyage litterairé” to England, Scotland 
and es, has just published the first vo- 
lume of his’ journey. We shall gladly re- 
eeive an account of ourselves, after so many 
which we have had lately of other people ; 
but we hope the doctor has not changed his 
horses too quickly—three kingdoms in three 
months ! may spread an alarm through them 
all, how they are to appear in the post- 
chaise observations of a summer philosopher. 
We feel a real pleasure in recording one 
of those events in the history of men of ge- 
nius, which is so honourable to a nation. 
It is a tribute now offering ‘by the inhabi- 
tants of Cambray, and all France, to the 
memory of Fenelon. Fenelon lived twenty 
years at Cambray—lIt was there he compos- 
ed his Telemachus ; and it is there his bones 
rest. The municipality of Cambray, who 
declare themselves to be only the interpret- 
ers of the wishes of the inhabitants of that 
city, have opened a subscription to raise a 
monument to his virtues and his genius. 
The spot chosen for this monument is that 
where the voice of the archbishop was often 
heard with all its eloquence and piety, be- 
fore the altar, and underneath which his re- 
mains are laid. The subscription is to close 
in April ; and it is pro » that the list 
of the subscribers shall be published, and 
afterwards deposited in the monument. 
THE EDINBURGH HORTICULTURAL AND 
_. BOTANICAL INSTITUTION. 
The want of an extensive garden, in which 
the study of Botany, as applicable to the 
of rural economy, might be prose- 
cuted -by those who cannot attend the lec- 
tures of the Professor in the University, has 
long; been felt. But now, when vegetable 
physielogy, and its application to horticul- 
ture, and to the treatment.of woods and 
plantations, has rapidly advanced, it has be- 
come of importance that this society should 
‘take the lead in forming an institution, with- 
out which its efforts for improving that art, 
the name of which it bears, certainly cannot 
have their full effect. Although, therefore, 
the propriety of the Caledonian Horticultural 
‘Society patronizing and sharing in the pro- 
posed establishment cannot be questioned, 
yet it appears most advisable that, as a body, 
it should be connected with it, only as hold- 
ing shares in an heritable property, sufficient 
fo entitle it to have a certain proportion of 
len allotted for experiments most im- 
mediately connected with its proper objects ; 
and leaving it in the power of the society, 
as Well as of individual proprietors, to sell 
or transfer their shares at 
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I.—Objects of the Institution.—l. The 
collection of curious and rare exotic 
such as are not commonly met with in the 
greenhouses of nurserymen, : 

2. The collection of ornamental and rare 
plants, natives of Britain. 

3. The collection of ornamental, rare, and 
useful exotic plants that have been naturals 
ized in Britain, or which may be naturalized 
in this country. 

Such plants to be propagated as exten. 
sively as possible, and their seeds to be pre- 
served, for the purpose of being distributed 
among the subscribers, according to such 
rules as may be afterwards agreed 

4. Two acres to be set apart for the pun. 
pose of experiments in horticulture and 
vegetable physiology, and for attempts to 
naturalize exotics ; to which none but sub. 
scribers (accompanied by the chief gardener 
can be admited, t : 

5. The rest of the garden to be devoted 
to the culture of such new or foreign sorts of 
culinary vegetables, fruit, and forest trees, 
as may be recoramended for triad; seeds, 
grafts, or plants of which,’ if found worthy 
of cultivation, to be distributed among the 
subscribers. 

In this part of the garden, experiments 
will be made with the view of raising varie. 
ties trom seed, in order to procure fruits 
that may be better adapted for the climate 
of Scotland. 

I1.—Property. The property of the gar- 
den to be held in shares of £20 each; and 
it is proposed that the society shall imme. 
diately subscribe for twenty-five shares ; ex- 
clusive of the subscriptions of individual 
members. 

The number of shares to be limited to 
500; and no individual to be allowed to 
hold a greater number than two, on the first 
subscription, although, afterwards, shares 
may be purchased or acquired to any a 
mount. 

As soon as 250 shares, exclusive of those 
taken by the society, are subscribed for, ap~ 
plication to be made for a royal charter; 
and, as soon as that is obtained, measures ta 
be taken for the purchase of ground. 

Subscribers to be furnished with tickets, 
which will admit them, and friends accom. 
panying them ; and with transferable tickets 
for the use of their families. 

An interim committee to be appointed to 
collect subscriptions, and to prepare a set of 
regulations, to be submitted to a meeting 
to be called as soon as 250 subscriptions 
shall have been obtained, preparatory to the 
application for a charter. 

As every plant in the garden, of every de- 
scription, will have its name attached to it, 
and its time of flowering and ripening its 
seed or fruit in the garden, together with its 
various properties and qualities, carefully 
recorded, this establishment will form the 
means both of instruction and recreation, 
while it will largely contribute to improve. 
the art of horticuiture in all its branches. 

It is proposed to have a complete range of 
houses, viz, stoves, green-house, vinery> 
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peach-house, and a house for experiments. 
‘Also a sufficient number of hot-bed frames, 
and hand-glasses ; together with every ar- 
ticle necessary for carrying on the establish- 
ment in a style creditable to the capital of 


Scotland. 

If it shall afterwards be deemed atlvisable 
to increase the number of shares, the addi- 
tion will, in the first place, be put in the 
power of subscribers whe may wish to take 
them. 

The superfluous produce of the garden, 
in fruit-trees, grafts, flowers, &c. to be sold, 
in order to assist in defraying the annual 


‘expenses. : 

The garden to be within two miles of 
Edinburgh, or as near as possible, without 
the risk of being injured by smoke. 

Deuths in Paris during 1317.—The fol- 
lowing tables are so curious and so instruc- 
tive, that I-have copied them from the an- 
nual report published in the Journal de 
Pharmacie. : 

Deaths in 1817 21,386 
1816. 19,805 











Excess in 1817 oscnmnnnneietl 581 
These deaths consist of 13,555 who died 
in their own houses. viz. : 
Malesncnrronvoveac 599 
Females..........6,956 \ $8,555 
The remainder consist of 276 dead bodies 
deposited in the Morgue, and 7,827 who 
died in the hospitals, viz. 
Males rrnnrenrnrne 898 1,827 
Females.........3,929 § °” 
The number of persons who died of the 
small-pox in 1817 was 486, viz. 
Males 250 486 
Females 236 
The number in 1816 was..-150 








Excess in 1817 376 
The 276 dead bodies deposited at the 
Morgue in 1817 consisted of 
Males. 205 











Females ny 776 
The number of drowned in 
1816 was. 278 





And that of suicides.-npooel 88 
Suicides in 1817 neoel OF 

If we admit that at least one half of the 
drowned persons underwent a voluntary 
death, the number of suicides in 1817 vill 
amount to 335, or to more than six every 
week. 

In 1808, 1809, 1810, the annual number 
of suicides was from 50 to 55. This num- 
‘ber has increased progressively since 1812. 

Purification of Platinum.—The Marquis 
of Ridolfi has proposed a method of purify- 
‘ing platinum, which seems worth the at- 
tention of those who have occasion for pla- 
tinum vessels. for the purposes of manufac- 
ture, as it would materially diminish the 
price of that expensive metal. It is obvious 
that the platinum will not be obtained quite 
free from lead ; but it is not probable that 
the small portion of that metal still left in 
it would render it injurious to the sulphuric 
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acid makers, who are the manufacturers 
a chiefly employ platinum upon a great 
e. 


Ridolfi separates mechanically such fo- 
reign bodies as can be detected by the eye in 
crude platinum. He then washes it in di- 
lute muriatic acid... The next step of the 
process is to fuse the crude metal with four 
times its weight of lead, and to throw the 
melted alloy into cold water. It is then 
pulverized, mixed with its own weight of 
sulphur, and thrown into a hessian crucible 
previously heated to whiteness. A cover is 
placed on the crucible, aud it is kept at a 
red heat for 10 minutes. _ When allowed 
to cool, a brilliant metallic button is found 
under the scorie, composed of platinum, 
lead, and sulphur. 4 little more lead is 
added, and the alloy is fused a second time. 
The sulphur ‘with the new scoriz, 
and there remains an alloy of platinum and 
lead. This alloy is heated to whiteness, and 
while in this state, hammered upon an an- 
vil with a hot hammer. The lead is squeez- 
ed out, and the platinum remains. 

Platinum obtained in this way is as mal- 
leable and ductile as the finest platinum. 
Its specific gravity is said te be 22630. If 
80, it must be ed with lead; for pure 
platinum is not so heavy. 

Perchloric Acid.—Sir Humphry Davy 
has verified the curious discoy: made 
some years ago, by Count von Stadion, of a 
combination of chlorine and oxygen, con- 
taining more oxygen than chloric acid, and 
which, therefore, may be distinguished by 
the name of perchloric acid. A i 
account of the experiments of Count von 
Stadion will be found in the Annals of Phi- 
losophy, ix. 22. 

Sea Snake of America.—Extracted from 
a letter from T. Say, Esq. of Philadelphia, 
to Dr Leach: 

** I have to et that many ef the 
scientific journals of Europe have taken se- 
rious notice of the absurd story which has 
originated to thé eastward about the sea 
serpent ; a story attributed here to a defec- 
tive observation, connected with an extra- 
ordinary degree of fear. You have proba- 
bly been informed that Capt. Rich has ex- 
plained the whole business’; he fitted out 
an expedition purposely to take this levia- 
than; he was successful in fastening his 
harpoon in what was acknowledged by all 
his crew to be the veritable sea serpent (and 
which several of them had previously seen 
and made oath to); but when drawn from 
the water, and full within the sphere of 
their vision, it proved to their ect cone 
viction, that the sea t which fear had 
loomed to the gigantic length of 100 feet, 
was no other than a harmless Tunny 
(Schomber Thynnus) nine or ten feet long. 
Thus natural history is prébably indebted 
to Capt. Rich for keeping from its. | 
an account of a second Kraken ; 
morable instance is added to the ; 
of credulity already pregnant with warning 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


—— 


LONDON. 


The title of Mr Rogers’ poem is Human 
Life—it is completely ready for publication. 


John Nichols, Esq. is ng for the 

An pom toy the Guildhall of the 

ity of London, including a description of 

the Monuments and - Pictures. contained 
therein. 


Mr Rose’s Letters from the North of 
Italy, will appear in the first week of Fe- 


Views of the Architectural Antiquities of 
Sally » in a Series of finished Etchi by 
inelli of Rome, with a Descriptive Account, 
from drawings by John Goldicutt, architect, 
of the Academy of St Luke, Rome, 

to consist of 30 plates, folio. 
A new edition of Dr King’s Anecdotes of 
his own Times, is on the point of publica- 


Mr Montgomery is a new vo- 
lume for Pt lad my title of Green- 
land and other Poems. 

"Ios, f° v& vov “EAAmxad. A Periodical 
Work, written in ancient or modern Greek 
only, and by Natives of Greece ; the princi- 
pal object of which is to make the Friends 
of the Greek Nation acquainted with the 
ent state of Knowledge amongst them, 
with their endeavours for their er- 

The Publication of the Work will 
Subscription. A number a Month, 
Sheets in quarto, will be published. 
Shillings and Sixpence will be the 
i each Number. Subscribers’ Names 
received by Mr Murray, Albe- 
Biblical Criticism on the 
Old Testament, and trans- 
songs, with notes critical 
by Samuel’ Horsley, 
F.A.S, late Bishop of St 


press. 
Russell has nearly completed 
Account of his Illustrious 
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First Part of Mr Crabbe’s new 
published in February ; it is 
Days, a Series of Tales re- 


Ltn 


} 


Residence in Italy. 

. M. D. Duffield has for some 
aking collections for a His- 
Town and County of Cam- 

intends shortly to prepare them 


Boileau is preparing for publica- 
Essay on the Nature Genius 
an Language: also, The Art of 
French Conyersation, exemplified on a new 


S 


af 


2 Fie 
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The Rev. James Townley is pr 
for publication, Illustrations of Bibhed Lice 
rature, exhibiting the History and Fate of 
the Sacred Writings from the earliest time, 
including Biographical netices of eminent 
Translators of the Bible, and other Biblical 
scholars. 

The Entomologist’s Pocket Compendium: 
containing, an Introduction to the Know. 
ledge of British Insects; the Apparatus 
used, and the best means of obtaining and 
preserving them; the Genera of Linné; 
together with the modern Method of arran- 

i the Classes Crustacea, Myria 
Spiders, Mites, and Insects, in 
their Affinities and Structure, after the 
System of Dr Leach. Also, an Explana- 
tion of the Terms used in Entomology; g 
Kalendar of the Time and Situation where 
usually found, of nearly 3000 Species; 
and Instructions for collecting and fitti 
up Objects for the Microscope. Ill 
with Twelve Plates; by George Samouelle, 
Associate of the Linnean Society of Lon- 
don. 

Early in the Spring, Miss Smith will 
publish her work on the Costumes of various 
Nations. 

C. F. Wieles, Esq. has in the press 
Lamioli, a novel, in three volumes. 

A New Monthly Dramatic Journal called 
the Inspector, will appear in a few days. 

Mr Rennel, Christian Advocate in the 
cig of Cambridge, and Vicar of Ken- 
sington, has in the press, Remarks on Scep- 
ticism, especially as it is connected with the 
Subject of Organization and Life, being an 
answer to some recent works both of French 
and English Physiologists. 

A volume of Familiar Dissertations on 
Theological and Moral Subjects; by the 
Rev. Dr William Barrow, Prebendary of 
Southwell, will shortly be published. 

Mr Hazlitt’s Lectures on the Comic Ge- 
nius and Writers of Great Britain, now de- 
livering at the Surrey Institution, will be 
published in a few days. 

The Poetical Remains, accompanied: by 
Memoirs, of the late John Lae M.D. 
author of ‘* Historical Account of Disco- 
veries in Africa,” will appear this month. 

The continuation of Sir Richard Hoare’s 
History of Ancient Wiltshire will be pub- 
lished in the spring ; the plates will be very 
numerous, and their execution surpasses 
those already given. 

Dr Edward Perciyal is preparing for pub- 


licatign a series of Practical Observations . 


or the Pathology, Treatment, and preven 
tion of Typhus Fever, 

The Rev, P. Bligs will complete the old 
work of the Athene Ovxonienses, by the 
publication of a fourth volume, which is 
very nearly ready ; he will then proceed upr 
on the continuation. : i 


» 
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The first number of a General History of 
the of York, by ‘Thomas Durham 
Whittaker, L.L. ye RK ca illustrated by 
ings, from drawings by J. M. W. 
pad - . R.A., and M. Buckler, will 


i da: 
e fourth vobeive is nearly ready for 
ion of the Persorial Narratives of 
Pt D. Humboldt’s Travels to the Equi- 
yoctial Regions of the New Continent, du- 
ying the years 1799 and 1804: translated 
by Miss Wi jams, at Paris. y 
A new novel, by the author of the 
Physi ist and the Bachelor and Mar- 
ried Man, will -ap shortly, entitled, 
* Hesitation, or To Marry or not to Marry.” 
A novel will appear in a few days, en- 
titled, Mondouro ; by a lady of high rank. 
The Authoress, a tale, by the author 
of “ Rachel,” will be published this month. 
A novel will appear in a few days, en- 
fitled’ Oakwood Hall, by Miss Hutton, of 


lS. authoress of “* the Miser 
ied” Be. 


A hew novel is preparing for the press by 
the author of ** Correction.” 

Another novel is announced, called, the 
Intriguing Beauty, and the Beauty without 


Intrigue. 


An interesting work is prepering for the , 
ess, 


press, and in great forw entitled, a 
Bi ical Dictionary of the Worthies of 
k 3 to comprise succinct and impar- 
tial sketches of lives and characters of 


eminent natives of Ireland, of every rank 
and station, at any time celebrated, in their 


own or other countries, for their genius, ta- 
lents, or public virtues, in the various de- 
partments of arms, politics, literature, 
sciences, and arts. 

Mr Martin of Liverpool has in the 
press, a Discourse, read in the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of that town, entitled, 
ZHTHMATA AIANOHTIKA, or ‘a View of 
the Intellectual Powers of Man, with ob- 
servations on their cultivation. 

Shakh Mansur will soon publish, in oc- 
tavo, a History of Seyd Said, Sultan of 
Muscat, with an account of the countries 
and people on the shores of the Persian 
gulf, particularly of the Wahabees. 

Mr Teissier has in the press, a Narrative 
of the: ions of the Royalist Armies in 
the Interior of France, in 1815; translated 
from the “‘ Panache d’Henri IV. ou les 
Phalanges R: ” a werk prohibited b 
the French poli ‘ 4 

The fo! 


llowing will appear this winter a 
The Black Robber, a romance, 3 vol.— 
Emily, or the Wife’s First Error, by Elize- 
beth Bennett, 4 vol.—_The Express, a no- 
vel, by Frances D’Aubigne, 3 vol. 

A new Part of ‘Lackington & Co.’s 
Catalogue will be published in a few days, 
containing a very large collection of Gram- 
mars,’ Dictionaries, and Lexicons—Critical 

ical works—Greek 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


Mr Wilkinson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
is about to publish a work onthe Locked 
Jaw and Tetanus in Horses, and likewise 
on the epidemical disease or catarrhal af- 
fection that sometimes-prevails amongst 
those animals. 

The Annals of Coinage of the United 
Kingdom, from, the earliest record to the 
present time, by the Rev. Roger Ru- 
ding, has been delayed, in consequence of 
the accession of much additional and valua- 
ble information : it will however be publish. 
ed in the month of February, and be com- 
prised in five octavo volumes, and a quarto 
of plates, bringing the engraved series down 
to the recent issue of sovereigns and crowa 
pieces. 

— 
EDINBURGH. 


We have much pleasure in announcin 
to our readers, that on the first of April wil 
appear, the first number of The Edinb: 
Philosophical Journal ; or, Quarterly Regis- 
ter of Natural Phil y, Chemistry, Na- 
tural History, Practical Mechanics, and the 
Fine and Useful Arts. ‘ 

The Life of the late Right Honourable 
John Philpot Curran, Master of the Rolls 
in Ireland; by his son, William Henry 
Curran, Esq. Barrister-at-law, 2 vols Svo. 
with Portraits and Fac-similes. 

An Account Pas the rw eee in- 
cluding the Na Histo Spitz 
and the adjacent Islands the Polar eet 
and the Greenland Seas ; with a History and 
Description of the Northern Whale Fish- 
eries, illustrated with many Anecdotes of 
the Dangers of that O tion. Chiefly 
derived from Researches m acuring Seven- 
teen Voyages to the Polar Seas; by Wil- 
liam Scoresby, jun. Member of the Wer- 
nerian Society, 2 vols 8vo, with numerous 
Engravings. 

Speedily will be published, First Latin 
Lessons, selected from the Classics, (with 
the authorities subjoined,) arranged under 
the respective rules of Syntax, beginning _ 
with exercises pes Ba first declension, he 
advanced b le tions ; to which : 
will be added, Eng ih Exercises under 
each rule, with notes, and a complete voca- 
bulary ; by Thomas Macgowan, one of the 
masters of the academy, 25, Sect Street, 
Liverpool, 18mo. 

Illustrations of the Power of Compres- 
sion and Percussion in the Cure of Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, and Debility of the Extremities; 
and in Promoting General Health and Lon- 
gevity; by William Balfour, M.D. author of 
a Treatise on Emetic Tartar, &c. 

Illustrations of the Power of Emetic 
Tartar in the Cure of Fever, Inflammation, 
and Asthma ; and in Preventing Phthisis 
and Apoplexy ; by William Balfour, M.D. 
author of a Treatise on Rheumatism, &e. 

The Autumnal Excursion, or Sketches in 
Tiviotdale, with otliér Poems ; by Thormms 


Pringle. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Queen, the Life of Her Most Excellent 
Majesty ; by Dr Watkins, Part I. 8vo. 6s. 

Memoirs of John Evelyn, Esq. author of 
the Sylva, &c.; second edition, 2 vols 4to. 
£5:15 : 6. 

CLASSICS. F 

Sophoclis quz exstantomnia, cum Veterum 
Grammaticorum Scholiis, Superstites Tra- 

ias VII. ad optimorum exemplarium 
idem recensuit, Versione: et Notis illus- 
travit, Deperditarum Fragmenta, collegit 
R. F. B. Brunck. Accedunt Excerpta ex 
Varietate Lectionum, quam continet Editio 
Cc. G. A. Erfurdt, Demetrii Triclinii Scholia 
Metrica, & Nota inedite C. Burneii, 3 vols 
Svo. £1, lés. 
HISTORY. 

Hore Britannicze ; or Studies in Ancient 
British History; by John Hughes, 2 vols 
Svo. 18s. , 

*.* The second volume comprises the 
History of the British Churches. 

An Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, 
and its Dependencies in Persia, Tartary, 
and India; comprising a View of the Af- 
ghaun Nation, and a History of the Doo- 
raunee Monarchy ; by the Hon. Mount- 
stuart :iphinstone, 2 vols 8vo. £2, 2s. 

Burnett’s History of his Own Times; a 
new edition; 4 vols 8vo, £2, 2s. 

A Genealogical History of the English 
Soverei from William I. to George III. 
by W. Toplis, 4c0. 16s. 

Historical, Military, and Picturesque Ob- 
servations on Portugal ; illustrated by nu- 
merous Views, and Plans of Sieges and Bat- 
tles fought during the War in the Peninsula, 
2 vols, imperial 4to. £15, 15s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The First Principles of Algebra, designed 
for the Use of Students; by T. W. C. Ed- 
wards, M.A. 8vo. 6s. 

A Key to the latest edition of Dr Hut- 
ton’s Course of Mathematics ; by Daniel 
Dowling, of the Mansion-house, Highgate, 
3 vols 8vo. 24s. 

MEDICINE. 

Transactions of the Association of Fellows 
and Licentiates of the King’s and Queen's 
College of Physicians in Ireland. 17s, 4d. 
in one thick vol. 8vo. . 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Quarterly Review, No XXX'VIII. 

6s. 


The Official Navy List, for January 1819, 
2s. 

Remarks on the Liberty of the Press in 
Great Britain; together with Observations 
on the late Trials of Watson, Hone, &c. 
translated from the German of the celebrat- 
ed F. Gentz, Aulic Counseller to the Em- 
peror of Germany, and Author of the Ba- 
lance of Power in Europe, &c. &c. 


A Grammar of the English Language; by’ 
W. Cobbett, 12mo. 2s. 6d. he 

Letters on the Importance, Duty, and’ 
Advantages of Early Rising; addressed to 
Heads of Families, the Man of Business’ 
the Lover of Nature, the Student, and the 
Christian ; foolscap 8vo. . 6s. 

The Life and Adventures of Antar, a 
celebrated Bedoueen Chief, Warrior, and 
Poet, who flourished a few Years prior tg 
the Mahommedan Era. Now first tran. 
slated from the original Arabic, by Terrick 
Hamilton, Esq. Osiental Secretary to the 
British Embassy to Constantinople, $yo, 
9s. 6d. 

Hakewill’s Views in Italy, illustrative of 
Addison, Eustace, Forsyth, &c. the Fourth 
Number: containing 1. Cascade of Temi, 
—2. Tomb of Cecilia Metella—3. Arch 
of Trajan, at Ancona.—4. Stanza degli 
Animali.—5,. Galleria delle Mescellanee, 
Imperial 4to, Proofs India £1, 10s, Proofy 
18s, royal 4to, Prints 12s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the First Thirty.two, Years 
of the Life of James Hardy Vaux, now 
transported, for the second Time, and for 
Life, to New South Wales; written by 
Himself; 2 vols 12mo. 12s. 

The Journal oi Science and the Arts, 
edited at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. No XII. With Three 
Plates of the gina Marbles, drawn and 
engraved by C. R. Cockerell, Esq. 7s. 6d, 

Annals of Philosophy ; or, Magazine of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, Mechanics, Natural 
History, Agriculture, and the Aree 3 
Thomas Thomson, M.D. F.R.S.L. & 
Regius Professor of Chemistry, Glasgow, 
No LXXIII. 2s. 6d. 

The New Cyclopedia; or, Universal Die. 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Literature; 
by Abraham Rees, D.D. F.R.S. &c, Vol 
49, Part 1. 

Nauticgl Almanack for the year 1819... 

The Fourth Part of the Encyclopedia 
Metrgpolitana: or Universal Dictionary of 
Knowledge ; on an original plan. 41, ls 

The Progress of Human Life, or Shale 
speare’s Seven Ages of Man ; illustrated 
Extracts in Prose and Poetry, for 
and familics; by John Evans, A.M. @ 

The Literary Gazette, or Journal o 
Belles Lettres, Arts, Politics, &c. for the 
year 1818, 4to. £2¥ 2s. 

Regales Ceremonie; er an Account of 
the Ceremonies observed at the Interment 
of Queen Caroline and King George, IL 
with an Account of the Processions at the 
Accession, Marriage,. and Coronation of 
their Majesties George the Third and Queea 
Charlotte, Svo. 6s. ae 

Four numbers have ap a mi 
cheap periodical work, Cetitled the British 
Magazine ; chiefly devoted to the interest 
of the Society fer the Improvement of Pre 
son Discipline—the Society for the Prome 
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tion of Permanent and Universal Peace— 
and the Society for diffusing Information on 
the Subject of Capital Punishment. 

; NOVELS. 

Frances; or the Two Mothers; a tale ; 
by M. S. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Civilization ; or, the Indian Chief and 
British Pastor, 3 vols. 

ia, or the Dangerous Indiscretion : 
a tale, founded on facts, 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

Edward Wortley, and the Exile of Scot- 
land, 3 vols 12mo. 18s. 

The Physiognomist: a novel; by the 
author of ** The Bachelor and the Marzied 
Man,” 3 vols 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The Charms of Dandyism ; or, Living in 
Style; by Olivia Moreland, Chief of the 
Female Dandies ; edited by Captain Ashe, 
Author of ‘* The Spirit of the Book,” &c. 
8 vols 12mo. 





POETRY. 

London, or the Triumph of Quackery: 
a satirical poem; by Tim Bobbin, the 
jounger, 8vo. 3s. 

: Durovernum ; or, Sketches Historical 
and Descriptive of Canterbury ; with other 
Poems, by Arthur Brooke, Esq. foolscap 
8yo. 7s. 

POLITICS. 

The Soul of Mr Pitt; developing that 
by giving the Funded Proprietors the Per- 
missive Faculty of claiming Debentures, 
transferable to the Bearer, Eighteen Mil- 
sions of Taxes may be taken off, and the 
three per cent. consols be constantly above 
£100; 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. M.P. 
from John Ireland, D.D. formerly vicar of 
Croydon, now Dean of Westminster, 8vo. 
Is. 
THEOLOGY. ‘ 

Sermons, chiefly on practical subjects ; 
by E. Cogon, 2 vols 8vo. £1, ls. 
~” A Dissertation on the Scheme of Human 
Redemption, as developed in the Law and 
in the ; by the Rev. John Leveson 
Hamilton, B.A. late of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, 8vo. 12s. - 

- A Review of Scripture in Testimony of 
Resurrection and the Millenium, with an 
Appendix containing Extracts frony Mr Jo- 
ph Eyre’s Observations on the Prophecies 
ting to the Restoration of the Jews; 
by a. Layman, 8vo. 6s. - . 

Doctrinal, Experimental, and Practical 
Thoughts on that Sanctification which is 
effected by the Instrumentality of the Gos- 
pel, through the ‘Divine Influence of the 
Holy Spirit, 12mo. 3s. 

Two Dissertations on Sacrifices, by Wil- 
liam Outram, D. D.; translated from the 
Latin, with notes and additions, by John 
Allen, 8vo. 12s. 

Monumental Pillars; or, a Collection of 
Remarkable Instances of the Judgment, 
Providence, and Grace of God ; by the 
Rev. Thomas Young, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY: 
‘ The History and Antiquities of the 
Town of Newark, the Sidnacester of the 
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Romans; interspersed with Biograpliical 
Sketches, and Pedigrees of some of the 
= Families, and profusely. embel- 

ed with Engravings ; by W. Dickinson, 
Esq. one of his Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for the Counties of Nottingham, 
Lincoln, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and 
Essex, 4to. £2, 2s. 

——— 


EDINBURGH. 


A New Methodical Grammar of the 
French Language; by. M. Ch. De Beélle- 
cour, 12mo. 6s. 

Marriage, a Novel; second edition, 3 
vols, 12mo. £1, 1s. 

Edinburgh Almanack, or Universal Scots 
and Imperial Register for 1819. 4s. 6d. 
sewed, 5s. bout 

Coquetry, a Novel, 3 vols 12mo. £1, Is. 

The Acclamation of ‘the Redeemed; a 
Sermon, delivered before the Missionary 
Society, London, in Surrey Chayel, on 
May I1th, 1808; by John Campbell, D.D. 
one of the ministers of Edinburgh, second 
edition, 8vo. 

The Exhortation and Character of Barna- 
bas, a Sermon preached in the outer Hi 
Church of Glasgow, by appointment of the 
Presbytery, on Sabbath the 25th October 
1818, on the death of the Rev. Robert Bal- 
four, D.D. late minister of that church; 
by the Rev. Alex. Rankine, D.D. one of 
the ministers of the city, 8vo. 

The Faithful  Minister’s Character and 
Reward, .a Sermon preached in the Outer 
High Church, Glasgow, on October 25, 
1818,. being the Lord’s Day immediatel 
after the interment of the Rev. Robert Bal. 
four, D.D. by John Campbell, D.D. one of 
the ministers of Edinburgh, 8vo. 

Lessons from the Bible, for the use of 
Schools ; selected and edited by the Rev. 
Thomas T. Duncan, M. D. minister. of the 
New Church, Dumfries, second edition, 
18mo. 

A Letter to W. R. K. Douglas, Esq. 
M.P. on the Expediency of the Bill brought 
by him into Parliament, for the Protection 
and Encouragement of Banks for Savings 
in Scotland, occasioned by a Report of the 
Edinburgh Society for the Suppression of 
Beggars ; by the Rev. H. Duncan; Ruth- 
well, Svo. 2s. 

Letter to the Magistrates of Edinburgh, 
on the Execution of Robert Johnston 3 by 
an Eye-Witness, 8vo. 6d. 

Letter to the Citizens of Edinburgh ; in 
which the cruel and malicious aspersions of 
an ** Eye-Witness” are answered, and the 
conduct of. the Magistrates a in its 
true light ; by Civis, 8vo. . 

An Address to the Inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh, on the outrages committed on the 
30th Dec. and the statements in various 
publications regarding the conduct: of. the 
Civil Power; by Amicus Veritatis, 8vo. 6d. 

Letter to the Magistrates of Edinburgh, 
in consequence of the official statement late- 
ly published in justification of their conduct 
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witli regard to the Execution of Robert 
Johnston, 8vo. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable the 
Lord Advocate on the Execution of Ro- 
bert Johnston, December 30, 1818. Svo. 
Is. 6d. 

A Statistical, Political, and Historical 
Account of the United States of America, 
from the period of the'first establishments to 
the present day, on a new plan; by D. B. 
Warden, Consul for the United States at 
Paris: with a new map of the United States, 
and a plan of the City of Washington, 
S$ vols Svo. £2, 2s. 

A Series of Engravings, representing the 
Bones of the Human Skeleton, with the 
Skeletons of some of the Lower Animals ; 
by Edward Mitchell, Engraver, Edinburgh. 
The Explanatory References by John Bar- 
elay, M.D. Lecturer on Anatomy, Fellow 
of the College of Physicians, and of the 

Society of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 


Royal 
Part I. imperial quarto, £1, Is. or royal 


quarto, 16s. 

Observations on the proposed Union of 
Seceders in Scotland; by a Seceder, Svo. 
Is. 

Supplement to the Ency: ia Britan- 
nica. Edited by Macvey Napier, Esq. 
F.R.S. Lond. Edinb. With numerous 
Engravings.. Vol. Til. Part Il. to. 
£1, 5s. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographi- 
cal Dictionary. Vol. II. Part II. 8vo. 9s. 

Commentaries on the Laws of Scotland, 
and on the Principles of Mercantile Juris- 

Third edition. By George Jo- 
seph Bell, Esq. Advocate. Vol. HI. 4to. 
£2, 2s. , 

An Abridgement of all the Statutes now 
in force, relating to the Revenue of Excise 
in Great Britain, methodically arranged 
and alphabetically digested. The third edi- 
tion. Revised and brought down to the 
end of the Session of Parliament 1818. 
By James Huie, Collector of Excise. One 
large volume 8vo.. £1, 5s. 

Hi of the Life and Death of John, 
Earl of Royal 8vo, £1, Is. On- 

150 copies printed. 
amelie, the Memorable Things 
that fell out within this island of Britain, 
from 1638 to 1684; by the Rev. Mr R. 
Law. Edited from the MS. by Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq. 4to. 41, 16s. 
Slee of the Reformation in Scotland ; 
with an Introductory Book and an Appen- 
dix ; by George Cook, D.D. minister of 
Laurencekirk, and author of an [Ilustration 
of the General Evidence establishing the re- 
ality of Christ's Resurrection. 3 vols 8vo. 
Second edition. £1: 11: 6. 

Saint Patrick; a National Tale of the 
Fifth Century; by an Antiquary, 3 vols 
12mo. £1, ls. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Origin 
of Public Wealth, and into the Means and 
Causes of its Increase. Second edition, 
with considerable additions; by the Earl 
of Lauderdale, 8vo. 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


[Jan 
Letter to his Majesty’s Sheriff-depute in 
Scotland, recommending the establishmens 
of four national Asylums for the reception 
of Criminal and Pauper Lunatics ; by An. 
drew Duncan, senior, M.D. & P. 3s, 


ec 


New Importations from France, Gers 
many, &c. by Messrs Treuttel and 
Wiirtz. ; 


Dumas, Précis des Evenemens Mili. 
taires, ou Essais Historiques sur les Cam. 
pagnes de 1799 a 1814.—Tome 7 et 8, 
ou Campagne de 1802; 2 vols Svo, avec 
Atlas de 8 cartes. £1, 18s. 

Heron de Villefosse, de la Richesse Mj. 
nerale, Considerations sur les Mines, Us. 
ines, et Salines des differens Etats; tom, 
II. et III. Division technique, avec Atlas 
en folio de 65 planches, £10. 

Mad. de Recke, Voyage en 
dans le Tyrol, et en Italie; traduit par 
Mad. de Montolieu, 4 vols 8vo. £1, 14g, 

Delambre, Histoire de l’Astronomie dy 
Moyen Age, 4to. £2, 2s. 

De Jouy, l’Hermite en Province, oy 
Observations sur les Moeurs et les Usages 
Frangais, tom. 2. 12mo. 6s. 

Tancoigne, Lettres sur la Perse, et lg 
Turquie ’Asie, 2 vols 8vo: avec gravures 
coloriées d’apres des peintures Persanes, £1, 

Di Pietro, Voyages Historiques en E. 
gypte, pendant lesCampagnes de Bonaparte, 
Kleber, et Menou, 8vo. 10s. 

Théatre Complet de Chenier, 
d’une Notice et orné du Portrait de l’Au- 
teur, 3 vols 8vo. £1, 14. 

Hallaschka, Elementa ecclipsium quas pa- 
titur tellus, luna eam inter et solem ver- 
sante ab a. 1816, usque ad. a. 1860, 4to, 
cum 22 fig. Prage. £1: 11:6. 

Matthiessen, Tabula ad expeditiorem cal- 
culum logarithmi summe vel differentia 
duarum quantitatum, per logarithmos tan- 
tum datarum, 4to. Alione. 14s. 

Graefe, de Rhinoplastice, sive arte cur- 
tum nasum ad vivum restituendi commen- 
tatio, cum fig. 4to. Berol. £1, 16s. 

Allgemeine Encyclopidie der Wissen- 
schaften und Kiinste, von J. S. Ersch und 
J. G. Gruber, 4to. Ir. Theil, Je. u. 2e. 
Abth. mit kupf. und karten, Leipzig. 
£2 :12: 6. 

Eddae Saemundinae sive antiquioris Car- 
mina mythico-historica de Volsungis, Bud- 
lungis et Niflungis vel Giukungis, et rebus 

estis Danorum, Suecorum, &c. &c. cum 
interp. Latina, Lect. var., notis, glossario, 
&c. 2 vols. 4to. Haunia. £3. 

Schow, Specimen nove editionis Lexic 
Photii, 8vo. Haunia. 9s. 

Rask, Angelsaksisk Sproglere, &c. (An- 
glo-Saxon Grammar, in Swedish), 8vo 
Stockholm. 6s. 

Paykull, Monographia histeroidum, Sv0« 
wore res Scandina 

» Syngpsis Algafum inavie, 
Svo. Lunda. 6s 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


——— 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


A vERY sensible change took place in the temperature of the air, at the beginning of 
December.. The average of the first day was about 8 degrees lower than that of the last 
of November, and it continued to decline till about the 10th, when a keen frost set in, 
which lasted for several days. On the 19th, the Thermometer stood higher than on any 
former day, though the nights still continued cold. On the 27th and 28th, the frost was 
very keen, followed by warm days, and, till the end of the month, the Thermometer al- 
ways sunk, at one time or other of the night, to 32. The Barometer has been, upon the 
whole, steady, and during the frost, very high. In the state of the Hygrometer there is 
nothing deserving particular notice. We are under the necessity of suspending our ob- 
servations of Wilson’s Hygrometer, in consequence of the instrument having given way, 
an event which we long ago contemplated. It is not our intention to substitute another 
in its place, for we have found, in the course of twelve months’ experience, that its indi- 
cations are not to be relied on. It is not to be » indeed, that any animal or 

ble substance, whose texture is liable to contin changes, and, at last, to inevit- 
able destruction, can ever be employed for accurately measuring minute alterations in the 
state of the atmosphere. We hope, however, with the new year, to present our readers 
with another addition to our Meteorological Report, on a principle far more accurate and 
philosophical, and one which we believe has never yet been used but by the author of the 
discovery. We shall explain it fully in next Report. 


MereoroLocicaL TaBLe, extracted from the Register yd on the Banks 


the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet 


DECEMBER 1818. 


Means. Extremes. 


THERMOMETER. THERMOMETER. 
Maximum, 19th day, ° 
Minimum, - 27th, ° 
Lowest maximum, 12th, . 
. . M. .2 | Highest minimum, 24th, . 
eee ily extremes, . . Highest, 10 A.M. 25th, « 
+» 1OA. M.and10P. M. . .6 | Lowest ditto, . 12th, e 
«+.» 4 daily observations, ° e \. Highest, 10 P.M. 19th, . . 
Whole range of thermometer, . . Lowest ditto . 12 . 
Mean daily ditto, . . . « , Greatest range in 24 hours, 27th,; 
+... temperature of spring water, 5 Least ditto, ° 24th, 
BAROMETER. . BAROMETER. 


Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer.45) . 29. Highest,10A.M. . 28th, . 
eee. 1OP.M. .of mer. 45). . Lowest ditto, 7th, . 
«+... both, (temp. of mer, 45) 86 28th, . 
Whole range of barometer, 96 Lo ditto, . 6th, ° 
Mean daily ditto, rae d Greatest range in 24 hours, 2d, 
E's Least ditto, ° . 13th, 
HYGROMETER (LESLIE’S.) Degrees. 

' / HYGROMETER. 


Highest, 10 A, M. 

Lowest ditto, 7 
Highest,10 P.M. + 

Lowest ditto, e . 
Highest P. of D. 10 A. M. 25th, 
Evaporation Hishost Pe of D. 10 P!M, 6th,’ 

in ditto, . . 790 | Highest P. of D. . M. yi e 

Mean daily Evaporation, erie - 026 | Lowest ditto, ° 10th, »- 


Fair days 22; rainy days 9, Wind west of meridian rn saa of meridian 6, 
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486 
METEOROLOGICAL TaBLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, 
noon. The second Observation in the 7 m, in the first column, 
ermometer. 


and four o'clock, after. 
is taken by the Register 
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Cloudy, 
(mild, 


\Clear, cold. 
Clear. 
Rain, 
Snow night, 


Frost «& snow 
mor. clear, 


Clear. 
Ditto. 


W. (Ditto, mild, 
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. | Ditto, cold. 
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2. |Hard frost. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—12th January 1819. 


Sugar. The demand for Sugar has continued steady, and prices have been in general 
maintained—in some instances advanced. The market has every appearance of improv- 
ing, and the stocks every where greatly reduced, particularly in London, where the quan- 
tity on hand is considerably less than 2t the same period last year. The demand at pre- 
sent is principally for good and strong qualities of Muscovadoes. The purchases for the 
spring exportations a'¢ now commencing in refined goods. The holders are not anxious 
to press sales, as they expect higher prices as the season advances. No business has of 
late been done in Foreign Sugars. The stock of Sugar on hand must be greatly reduced 
before any fresh supplies of importance can reach the market—Cofee. The demand for 
Coffee in every market may be considered as steady in some instances; the business done 
has been extensive. Some B sss sales went off at great briskness, and those by private 
contract maintain the late advance. As the navigation becomes open in the North of 
Europe, it is probable that Coffee may come still more into demand, and bring higher 

i ‘otton. ‘the low price of this article is now rendering it an object for great 

capitalists to look after. In consequence of which, there has been more business done of 
late, and prices may be stated a shade higher. The consumpt during last year has increas- 
ed, but not in oe to the quantity brought to market. The bad accounts of the 
state of the markets in this country for Cotton, are now beginning to reach the countries 
where it is produced, and must create a very considerable fall in the price, of which spe- 
culators will no doubt eagerly avail themselves. The imports from all quarters during 
last year have greatly increased, particularly from the East Indies, the United States of 
America, and the Brazils. From the great quantity, however, in the market, and the 
very large supplies on the way from different ports, it is by no means probable that any 
great improvement in price can take place for some time. The Cotton from the East 
Indies is daily gaining ground amongst the spinners and manufacturers.—Corn. As the 
still continue open for the importation of Foreign Grain, the market may in general 

be stated as dull and heavy for Grain from foreign ports. In English Wheat, the } cae 
ig more lively, and prices rather on the advance. It is not probable, however, from the 
staté of the market, that any considerable advance can take place, or be a- 
nent.—Rum,. Brandy, and Hollands. The Rum market continues very dull and depres- 
sed. The quotations can hardly be obtained, and good purchasers may buy at prices be- 
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low these quoted. Brandy and Geneva are heavy, the sales consisting chiefly of parcels 


for the immediate use of the trade.—Tobacco. There has been very little business done 
in this article—Fruit. The demand for Fruit continues considerable.—Jrish Provisions. 
The demand for these continues limited—In Hemp and Flaw there is little doing, and 
the price of Tallow continues to decline. The demand for Greenland Oil continues limit- 
ed, and the market heavy. Spermaceti has also given way. In the other kinds there is 
little variation. Little business has been done in Tar. Mediterranean Produce continues 
very uninteresting. Very little business is doing in Dyewoods. The quotations of Rice 
have for some time past been merely nominal, and some partial sales have been made at 
reduced prices. The prices of every kind of Wines continue steady ; and for Port and 
Sherry, and almost all French Wines, still higher prices are looked for. In other articles 
of commerce, no alteration has occurred worth noticing. 

In fixing our attention upon the occurrences of the year that is past, we have every rea 
son to rejoice at the meres of national prosperity which it presents to the view. The agri- 
cultural interests of this country are recovered from their severe depression, and hold out, 
for the future, the strongest prospect of permanent prosperity. Some time, however, must 
yet elapse before that interest can completely overcome the enormous difficulties with 
which it had to contend, and under which it laboured. All our manufactures are in full 
activity, and that prodigious branch of them, the cotton manufactures, give full employ- 
ment to all concerned in it. The wages, for some particular branches of it, are rather 
low, but their work is abundant, and the workmen have their choice of it, which is an ob- 
ject of the greatest importance to them. The shipping interest of this country is greatly 
revived, and daily reviving. The extension of our trade, from the additional and increas- 
ing arrivals and departures from every port, is truly great and cheering. The demand for 
ships is very great, and, we have reason to know, has not been so extensive for a great 
number of years. In the ports of the Clyde, there are more new ships at present building, 
than has been known since 1792 ; and we believe we may say, that it is the same in many 
other ports. Our trade is increasing to every quarter of the world, and, though shackled 
in some places from revolutionary warfare, presents, upon the whole, an aspect of the 
most encouraging description, when considered as a whole, which it ought to be, to appre 
ciate it correctly. The revenue of the country continues to flourish and increase. The 
actual increase of the year 1818, is very near £3,600,000, a vast sum, and which will 
furnish a powerful item in the ways and means fof the present year. Thus, in every 
thing that concerns our national greatness, credit, security, and prosperity, the event and 

e fact completely belies those gloomy prognostications and evil forebodings of opposition 
orators and writers, those bitterest foes of their country’s peace, prosperity, and glory. 

Our trade to our East India possessions continues to increase. Our commercial relati 
with our valuable North American possessions are daily becoming greater and more important. 
The trade for timber to these places is immense, and increasing with rapid strides. Above 
thirty fine ships are now exclusively employed in that trade, from the small port of Port 
Glasgow alone. An association is forming, or formed, at Liverpool, to place vessels in 
that trade, to go at regular periods, in all seasons. The timber, stones, and provisions, 
of these our American colonies, find an advantageous and extensive market in our valuable 
West India possessions ; and which trade, the wisdom and vigour of our rulers have se- 
cured to ourselves, and taken out of the hands of our great commercial rivals, and which 
is the severest blow ever inflicted on the United States of America. 

The consequences of the measures mentioned, as so beneficial to our interests, and in- 
jurious to theirs, though only commenced a few months ago (from the 1st October last), 
are developing themselves in every State of the Union, with a great and fatal rapidity. 
While the United States of America carried their timber, and provisions, and stones, to 
our West India colonies, to supply their extensive wants, they thus carried on a trade 
with the latter, in articles which no other part of the world required, or would take from 
them. For these articles, which employed such a vast proportion in the tonnage of their 
shipping, they received either specie (this chiefly) or good bills on London. With these 
they were enabled to clear their impenetrable woods, and spread cultivation over their ime 
mense wilds. But what is more, with the specie they were enabled to go into the East 
India market on an advantageous footing, which they will now no longer be able to do. 
The reduction of the Spanish colonies, whether loyal or revolted, is such, that no supplies 
of importance in the precious metals can be drawn from them by the United States, in ex , 
change for the articles with which they are allowed to trade to these colonies. Deprived 
therefore, of the mighty supply formerly received from the British West Indies, specie is 
now becoming so scarce in the United States, that, according to the latest accounts, it is 
openly proposed in their Legislature, to enact laws to. prevent the exportation of their 
gold and silver coin. Without the exportation of gold and silver from the United States, 
it is impossible that the subjects of these States can carry on any trade worth mentioning 
with the East Indies, the trade to which has, in every age, occasioned a drain of the pre- 
cious metals to that quarter. The banking system has been tried in America, to give en- 
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to commerce, and to supply a circulating medium equal to its wants. They want, 
however, that confidence and stability which old established commercial countries 
and which can only render banks useful to a country. In America, therefore, the systeng 
has been tried, but in so-far as it was intended to supply every commercial want, it hag 
completely failed. America has been taught by experience, that she is still too young a 
country to benefit, to any extent, by yep | establishments, and that the different inter. 
ests which reign in her territories, will, in all probability, prevent her from ever deriving 
any advantage from pursuing the plan. The consequence of what we have attempted to 
detail, has occasioned great commercial distress throughout the chief commercial States of 
the Union. Numerous and extensive failures are daily taking place—confidence is shaken 
—money is not to be had, and mercantile concerns wear a most unfavourable aspect through. 
ut the Maritime States of America. The best informed consider this distress as not yet 
at its height. The consequences must in some measure be felt in this country, but not to 
the degree may at first be supposed, because we receive in cotton, &c. double the value 
that the United States take from us in goods, and therefore our merchants have always 
more American property in their hands, than the American merchants has of theirs. 
Whilst our former great and lucrative trade with Spanish South America remains sub. 
jected to the vexations, vicissitudes, and uncertainty, from the nature of the san- 
guinary and destructive warfare there carried on, and principally supported by daring ad. 
venturers from all parts of the world, a great and increasing trade is carrying on betwixt 
this country and New Orleans. This city, from its geographical situation, commands, 
and must ever command, the trade of the largest tract of country, and greatest extent of 
territory of any place—in America, or perhaps in the world. All the people or tribes of 
men who at present inhabit, or who may in future inhabit, the mighty and extensive banks 
of the Mississippi, the Missoure, Ohio, and their tributary streams, can only find an 
outlet for the produce of their labours, and an inlet for all their more necessary supplies, 
through the medium of the port of New Orleans. These regions are peopling fast. The 
facilities which these navigable rivers afford for transporting their produce, will greatly 
facilitate the spreading of agriculture and commeree on their banks. Steam-boats are al« 
ready numerous on the Mississippi. There is at present constructing in Glasgow, two en« 
gines of forty horse power each, for one steam-boat, of about 700 tons burden, to be em- 
oe in carryin 6 goods and passengers from and to New Orleans, on the Mississippi. 
rom the nature of the exports from, and imports to, this place, a great portion of the 
trade must remain in the hands of British merchants. During last year, there was ex- 
ported from New Orleans, and chiefly to Great Britian, above 80,000 bales of Cotton, 


which may serve to give our readers some idea of the trade of this place. 
British commerce also is daily extending itself up the Mediterranean, and a po- 


shores. The Turkish power is now so much humiliated and broken, that however 
anxious the followers of Mahomet may be to promote the extension of commercial commu. 
nications, and, consequently, the introduction of more liberal and enlightened ideas with 
Europeans, still these are no longer able to oppose any formidable barrier to the extension 
of trade. Any quarrel with the American powers, must only give the latter a surer foot- 
ing in the Mediterranean and its interesting shdéres. The power of Russia, guided by her 
present enlightened policy, is surrounding the Black Sea, and opening up with the in- 
terior of her vast dominions, by this road, a trade once unknown to the west of Europe. 
Let any one look at Odessa, and see what a few years has accomplished. The trade or 
Britain, therefore, in every part connected with the Mediterranean, must continue to in- 
crease and expand. Her name is too well known, and her capital and influence too widely 
felt, to dread the power of any rival to 5 her in the greatest share of this trade. 

From the banks of the Ganges, a British trade is begun with the Russian possessions 
in Kamtchatka, and the port of Ochotsk. This we hinted at in a former Number, as be« 
ing only*begun, and we are happy to find it continuing to be pressed with vigour, and un- 
der every ercouragement. This trade opens a wide field indeed for the general advantage 
and improvement of countries and people, hitherto barely known to civilized Europe. 

The British possessions in New Holland and Van Dieman’s land, are daily rising in 
commercial importance and prosperity. . The trade to the Cape of Good Hope is also ine 
creasing, and affords a prospect of becoming eminently advantageous to this country, and 
the coast of Africa, along the Gulph of Guinea, and in the territory of Benen (the most ad- 
van for trade me settlements), are beginning to reap the advantages arising from @ 

mercantile intercourse with Great Britain; and it is to be hoped that a few 
years will’open the eyes of the Sovereigns of those parts to the use of the advantages 
they possess, and that their interests are not to sell their subjects as slaves, but to make 
industrious men of them. 

On which ever side we turn our eyes, or to whatever quarter of the globe we extend 
our researches, there we see British skill, capital, industry, and honour, exerting them- 
selves in a way, which, while it adds to the wealth and security of their country, must 
also prove eminently beneficial to mankind at large. 

We subjoin the following important Tables of the Exports and Imports of Great Britain, 
during the -year 1818, and our readers may rely on their general accuracy. 
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‘ Cotton imported in 1818. l Cotton exported in 1818. 
& bales, | bags & bales, 
At Liverpool 21,265 | rien Loser ne 9,154 
— Glasgow, 48,753 a Guage 473 
Total, 655,638 (a) Total, 60,602 
(a) Of this b amg tity 213,507 bags were from the United States; 168,498 bags, | 
from the Braz 41,919 bales, &c. from the British West Indies; 222,786 bags, &c. 
re the East Indies ; and 8,941 bags, &c. the remainder, from’ European and Irish 
ports. 
Sugar imported, 1818. 
hhds. tierces, cases, bags, &c.: 
Into London, 167,760 15,553 101,802 
— Liverpool 36,996 6,815 18,033 
— Bristol, 20,586 2,412 175 
— Lancaster and Whitehaven, 3,043 1,216 —_— 
— Clyde and Leith, 23,094 1,826 11,184 
(a) Total, 251,479 27,822 131,794 








(a) Of this quantity, 117 tierces and 3552 cases were from the Brazils and South Ame- 
rica; 184 cases and 105,642 bags from. the East Indies; the remainder from our West 


India colonies. 


Sugar exported in 1818 from all ports—24,025 tons, about 30,000 hhds. 


Sugar paid Duties on 1818. 




















Cwts. B. Plantation. Cwts. Foreign. 
At London, 2,354,685 19,341 
_ Liverpool, 369,760 1,120 
— Glasgow, 234,469 —. 
= Leith, 7,906 —_—_ 
— Bristol, &c. 390,000 (a) —_— 
Total, 3,354,820 20,461 





(a) This quantity is uncertain—it is supposed to be equal to the quantity imported, as 
very little is exported from these ports to foreign countries. 






































Rum imported, — Rum paid Duties on 1816. 

hhds, Gallons. 

At London, 35,687 440 At London, 1,269,421 

_ Liverpool, rere 167 — Liverpool, 415,501 

— Bristol 2,067 65 — Glasgow, 172,097 

— Lancaster, &C. weonene 912 144 _ rand Povoed 

== Clyde and — Bristol, &c. say. 0,000 (a) 

Leith, 4,622 155 ‘ 
oa Total, 2,087,639 
48,306 971 








a) We have not the accurate returns for these ports, but it cannot be less, as the re- 


t presently to be mentioned will shew. 


Rum exported to all parts, 1818—27,501 puns. of 110 galls. each. 





Molasses imported, 1818. 


Molasses exported, 1818. 











Puns hhds. 
At London, 671 16 
— Liverpool, 1798 889 
— Glasgow & Leith,.. 384 — 
— Bristol, 27 10 








2,880 





1794 tons. 





















































500 Register —Commercial Report. 
COCOA. aga 
Imported. Paid Duties. Exported, ~~ 
hhds. & tirces. bls. & bags. Bs a 
At London, 412 poe 12053 cwts. 5,560 cwts. 
— Liverpool 140 6,9 
— Glasgow; &é. 21 | 37% 
—_— Bristol, _ 82 
573 9,981 
Coffee imported {a). 
hhds. & tierces. bris. & bags. 
At London 35,006 65,554 
— Liverpool, 7,867 26,440 
one Bristol, . 1,844 142 
— Lancaster, &c 97 —_— 
— Clyde and Leith, 4,631 11,322 
48,445 103,458 





(a) Of this quantity, 267 hhds. and 13,181 barrels and bags, were from the Brazils 
and South America ; 16,522 barrels and bags from the East Indies, and the remainder 
from our West India colonies. 





































































































Coffee paid Duties on 1818. Coffee exported, 1818. 
Cwts. B. plantation.| Cwts. Foreign. To all parts. 
At London,..—-....- 38,704 , 23,973} tons. 
— Liverpool, 16,583 —- 
— GlasgoW ynrnnrnnence 2,839 —— 
— Leith, 5355 om 
Total, 59,481 4,539 
N. B. We are without the returns for Bristol. 
TOBACCO. 
Imported. Exported. Paid duties on. 
hhds. hhds. 
At London,.....~---18,955 | From London, 1,937 | At London, ... 4,543 hhds. 
— Liverpool, -~~-~11,521 | — Liverpool,... 3,397 | — Liverpool,.. 4,164 do. 
— Glasgow, mvmrnncene 2,003 | —- Glasgow, nore- — 
turn. — Glagow,.----990,435 lbs. 
32,479 5,334 | — Leith, .....682,049 do. 
Grain imported, 1818. 
Liverpool. London. Other ports, Total. 
Foreign. Total. Foreign. Foreign. 
Wheat,...-..~--206,689 324,902 qrs. 725,353 333,758 1,383,013 
Oats, 11,553 640 — 582,333 225,508 1,304,481 
Barleyjovernn- 43,548 $1,567 — 277,421 273,326 632,314 
Rye, -nnacnernvene 6,653 6,758 — 10,808 49,731 67,297 
Beans, w+ 14,210 29,132 — 73,758 24,701 127,591 
PEASE, crcnnonvece 9,342 10,812 — 31,450 23,786 66,048 
Malt, — 52,568 — —_ — 52,668 
For. 291,995 1,002,379 1,701,123 930,810 3,633,312 
12,467 sacks. 
Flour, coerce 351,086 barrs. 12,164 barrs. 30,145 barrs. 
Oatmeal,.__...- 46,640 loads. 
DYEWOODS. 
Imported, 1818. Exported, 1818. 
Fustic, 6,266 tons. 1,165 tons. 
LOGWO00d perernrcoreenevere 11,587 — 4,998 — 
Necaraguawood, 1,217 — 412 — 
Barwood, 390, — Ist =< 
Camwood, 501 — 9 cu 
Total, 19,961 tons. Total, 6,741 tons. 
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, To atu Parts, 1818, 
Imported. Exported. 














ASNeS,.cscccccccccvercevees s 40,726 barrs. 16,070 cwts. 
Barilla,.....sesceeseeee i aaa 6,614 tons. 283 tons. 
_Brimstone,...+00+0002eeeeeee 6,022 tons. 9304 tons. 
Currants,...-.-+00 caniesandl 5,201 butts, &c. 5,022 cwts. 
Figs,...+00-00+0 sdececcesooee 953 tons. 2,435 cwts. 
Biercccoccsoresrasscnae eee 16,986 tons. 176 tons. 
Flax Seed,.....cessseeeevees 185,526 quarters. 9,479 quarters. 
Ginger, veereeeseeessereeceees 104,701 packages. 14,688 cwts. 
Hemp, «-+esseeseeeeeeseeeeees 23,215 tons. 2,156 tons. 
TERRES s cnc ccccccctan geboousocil 903,844 number. 141,371 number. 
Indigo, ....-esseeeeesseeeeeees 19,863 seroons and chests. 27,793 cwts. 
Lime and Lemon Juice,... 1,171 casks. 6,226 galls. 
PR iigcindetntidoncccans 7,342 casks. 2,907 cwts. 
Madder Roots,......0...000+ 26,920 bales and bags. 216 cwts, 
OE 6,524 casks. 80,914 galls. 
OE RE 2,939 casks. 183 galls. 
TI . cntntvnnnincacute 15,655 barrs. and bags. 12,034 cwts. 
Quercetron Bark,........... 4,595 casks. 2,680 cwts. 
Be aiccccstsschusincccnecds 5,993 tons. 5,740 cwts. 
TRB) osnssese. coccgesoapooscese 22,499 tons. 7,263% tons, 
Saltpetre, .......sssseceeeseees 131,069 bags. 1,494 tons. 
SL inasccodeddaaboosees 43,622 bags. 2,688 cwts. 
TRU 0) cc ccvcvécses fesesdes 24,983 tons. 360 tons. 
Tar, 138,176 barrs. 10,445 barrs. 
Turpentine,....+-« bedtoseedin reooe 81,401 casks. 686 cwts. 
Valonia, 4,345 tons. 325$ tons. 
Sundries at Liverpaol 1818. 
Imported. Exported. 
Beef,...- 7,726 tierces. Wheat,.-.- 4,038 qrs. 
——vevnre ©7213 barrs. Oats, »-- 1,569 — 
Pork, ...-. 20,251 tierces. Flour,..—--. 2,058 tons.: 
— .... 3699 barrs, Beef, ..-... 7,020 barrs. 
Butter, ...177,527 firkins. Pork, .....«15,397 barrs: 
ae 18,772 half do. Butter, ..... 4,515 firkins. 
Into the Clyde 1818.—Sundries. 
Number. Total. 


Staves,..nc-es~ 606,127 direct, and 196,524 coastwise. 802,651 
Seal skins, soopooce 15,222 ———- 

Cod and Seal Oil 1,972 casks. 

Whale Oil, 200 ditto. ~ 

Mahogany, .... 2,440 logs. 

Lignumvit2,-0 14 tons. 

= 689 pipes, and 327 hhds., &c. &c. 

Although, in the previous enumeration, we are without a very great number of articles, 
to give an accurate idea of the enormous foreign trade of Great Britain, still what we 
have given, may prove useful, and be deemed curious by our readers, and serve to give 
them some idea of t the trade of their native country. 

On the tables here given but few remarks are necessary. The import of Cotton has 
last year greatly increased, from the East Indies, the Brazils, and the United States of 
America. The total increase is 178,478 bags; and it appears that the consumpt has in- 

_ Upon casting his eye over the tables, the reader will be at no loss to perceive the pro- 
digious weight which our much injured and calumniated West India colonies hold in every 
thing that concerns the trade and revenues of the country. The value of the Sugar, Rum, 
Coffee, and Cotton, alone, exclusive of duties, cannot be less than from £16 to £17,000,000 
Sterling. The duties paid on the articles, the growth and produce of these colonies, can- 
not be less than £6,000,000. The Sugar and Rum alone here enumerated, as paid duties 
upon, would yield £5,350,000; yet these are the possessions which James Stephen, Esq. 
asserts in his audacious publications to the people of Great Britain, “‘ sink every century 
more of our commercial capital than they are worth.”—(Mr Stephen’s Speech, page 30). 
Such is the extent, the value, and demand for a trade, which the same gentleman’s equal- 
ly wise and accurate co-adjutors, the critics in the Edinburgh Review, insist be 
greatly lessened, in order to save Great Britain from ruin; for, say they, as the quantity 
of Sugar paid duties for in Great Britain, in 1775, was 1,533,421 cwts.—(Zdinburgh Re- 

view, vol. 11th, page 160, consequently, the quantity raised in these latter times, is far 
beyond the demand for it. ‘* We have endeavoured to shew,” said they, ** that there was 
2n excess of Sugars, not merely in the British markets, bat in the market of the world , 
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which they meant 
as we have shewn, 


























































and that America made more 
vol. 13th, &c.) Well, the 

— and cultivate, viz. 1,533,421 cwts., as in 1775, to the 
3,354,820 cwts. in 1818; and yet these gentlemen, to | 
uantity required, saw no other 
laying waste the fields, or; ty 


ruinous excess of the quantity of Sugar raised beyond th 
remedy but to set instantly about rooting out the canes, 
use their own language, “‘ a diminished culture of the Sugar Cane all over the West Indies,” 
—( Review, vol. 13th, page 384, &c.) Their fri 

advice more conducive to his interests, or injurious to the interests of Great Britain. 


of Great Britain is increased from their stan 
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PRICES CURRENT.—WNov. 28,—London, Jan. 5, 1819. 








SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. | GLASGOW. /LIVERPOOL.| LONDON. 
. P. Dry Brown, . ewt,| 76 to —j|75 to 79/64 to 76/77 to 280 
id. good, and fine 80 90 | 80 89 | 77 89 | 51 84 

Fine and very fine, . . | 92 96 | 90 95 | 90 95 | 86 92 
Powder ditto, rs . jie 126} — —{— — {114 om 
Single ditto, .  . 116 122 {119 124 [120 124 {112 ba 
SmallLumps ~. . {Ll2 116 j114 116 /120 126 {130 4 
L ee od 108 111 |110 112 /109 115 {106 ies 

.° . | 2 66 67 | 65 63 | — 7 

MOLASSES, British, cwt.| 40 € 41 | 40 4l | 40 - 356 6 37 

COFFEE, Jamaica . cwt. 

. good, fine ord. |132 143 |130 141 /138 146 |144 147 
Mid. and fine mid. ay ‘a 142 155 |147 155 ie 152 
Dutch iage and very ord. _- — {110 138 {110 128 
Ord. good’ and fine ord. |132 143 |130 143 |142 148 146 151 
Mid. and fine mid. |!45 150 |144 150 |149 155 |143 149 

St 140 — |138 140 |144 148 {137 140 

PIMENTO {in Bond) Ib} 95 10} 9. 95 | 9 — | 8 9 

SPIRITS, : 

Jam. Rum, 160.P. gall.| 3s 10d 4s 0d)5s 8d Ssl0d | Ss8d 480d) 4s 4d 4s 6d 
-— ee s 66 76{|— —_|— aot @S. § 4 | 

Geneva, m ‘ P 404éi5})=— _i— — $8 39 

i o*' 6 ota @. 8:.0)he -_-|— mi14§ 6 = 

WINES, , 

Claret, 1st Growihs, hhd,| 60 64,— -_-|=— — {£50 55 0 
Red, ipe.| 48 54}— —|— —|} 48 55 0 
Spanish White, tt.| 34 55 |\)— —_ | = — |} 26 60 O 
Teneriffe, pipe.| 30 35 | — = —|% 34 0 
Madeira, -. . «~ | 60 70|— ~— —/|40 45 0 
LOGWOOD, Jam. . tonj£10 — 710 71518 5 8108 0 
Honduras, . 1010 — 8109 0/810 815810 — 
Campeachy, . ../ 11 ~ 9010 0/9 0 9199 0 — 
rustic, Jamaica, . ll iz }— — 1015 11 910 0 11 O 
Cu Orage 13 4j— — {1210 15 5314 0 15 0 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib.| 9s 6d lls 6d} 8 6 9 6| — — 90d 11 6 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot.|;2 5 2 6|— —| 25 26|/— _ 
Ditto “Tea 46 50|/— —|— —_|- -_ 
Christiansand (dut. paid) {2 3 2 4)— _-j— - |= = 
Honduras Mahogany 34 2Oi @mt 8 8t.aaet ett s te 
St Domingo, ditto . _ — 112 850}; 16 20}1 8 1 9 

TAR, American, .- b7l. —_ |— ~!16 016 6 {| 20 21 

Archangel, eg: 21\— —}19 621 0| 25 - 

PITCH, Foreign, - cwt.| 10 -_}|— ao] an py SS 

TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand.} 87 — | 84 86 | 84 ie Lae 80 

Home b ° - | 88 — =— | = — } 68 = 

HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton.| 54 — | 50 52 | — (450 OS 

pe Petarsiou rgh Clean, . | 48 49 } 49 50 | 46 47,460 — 

Riga Thies- & Druj. Rak. | 53 $5 | — -_-|— —| 84 86 
utch, . . ° 60 140 | — -—-|— wo FO 90 

Irish, . ° ° 68 76\)— ax | a _|=— ~ 

MATS, Archangel, . 109,| 95 —_—-|— —|— — |£4 5 410 

BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh Firsts, ewt.) 150 160{— =m | —/}| 15 10 — 

ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . 51 52 )— = | = pa tf | 52 

Montreal ditto, . ete = | 58 60 | — 58 | 62 cmt 

POR “s .S -et 55 | 52 53 | 53 54 | 53 54 

OIL, Whale, . . tun} 40 41 | 41 42 | 40 42 | 37 58 

Cee ee 80 ‘p. brl.) —| 40 42 | 40 42} 42 45 

TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib.| 11 12 | 11 1143/0 8 010) Isld 1 2 

Middling, . + . | 10 103} 11 13/0 6 O 710 11 

Inferior Cetin ties 9 10 } 10 1105 05 7 83 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — —{17 28/15 1 He =~ 

Sea Island, fine, . _ —{5 6 389131 5 2\|— ~ 

Upland, A — —/5 0 $ 5/210 30)1 5 18 
New Orleans ~_ —/|210 30/1 8 22/15 19 

Demerara and Berbice, | — —j}1 8°2 2/1 7 110);1 7 111 

WestIndia, . . _ —-/16 1410/15 171415 18 

Pemambuco, . - — |} 2 22;};1103 111};111 111 

Maranham, -_ j— ~—j12 2 oli wf 1/9\|1 3 1 9 
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Weekly Price of Stocks, from Ist to 29th December 1818. 
Ist. | Sth. | 15th. ae ae 20th. ‘ 
Bank stock, 270} 270;  —— | 267 eh 267 268 
3 per cent. reduced, | 78} my 78% 4 77% % 7 7744 
4 per cent. consols,..---~-| 95% 96 96 95 943 943 4 943 3 
ds, 38 83. | 84 86 pe. | 18 70 pe. | Ye 16 pe. | 16.70; 
yencrveenceceveqoonse 86 pr. 78 79 pr. | 78. 76 pr. pr. 
pediogeer tiie SL GAS "70h “a 19 20 br. | 17 12 pr. |. 9 15 pr. | 11 16 pr. 
American 3 per cent. a — pak BO awsile 
————— new loan, 6p. c. <a quuahe — patil endone 
French 5 per cents. |. << —_— —_— — 65 fr. 
Course of Exchange, Jam 1,—Amsterdam, 11:6:2U. An , 0:0:0. Ex. 
anu, 0 0: ihe 24 U. Frankfort, 1394 Ex. Paris, 23:80: U. Bourdeaux, 
23: 80. rid, 394 effect. Cadiz, 40} effect. Gibraltar, 34. = he Genoa, 
41h. hie 50. les, 48. Palermo, 130 per oz. Oporto, io Janeiro, 65. 
Dublin, 94. Cork, 9}. Agio of the Bank of Holland, 0. 
Pe tr Gold and Silver, co armel oD ae yy 0. Foreign gold, 
te Bo: 0s New doubloons, £0 :0: 0. New dollars, 0s. Od. Silver, in bars, 


. ig 


ALPHABETICAL LisT OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the ist and 
3lst December 1818, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Allen, G. f. Chey nex stationer eesti 
Anthony, J next the Sea, No grocer 
% iury-street, St Mary-Axe, warehouse- 


Dagon S. Mile’s-lane, Canon-street, wine-mer- 


pinks. —. Southampton-street, iloomsbury, 
straw-manufacturer pe 
Bantock, W. J. |< wt 


d W. C hg St John’s-street 
. an uw! o) 
aemithteid, brass-founders ; 


- Preston, Lancashire, corn-merchant 
pate ag W. Bold, Lancashire, farmer 
Crimes, T , coal proprietor 


Chamberlayne, Ww. ae hosier 

Combes, G. Chichester, maltster 

Chambers, R. Market-ruson, currier 

a T. Durham, Park-farm, South Mains, and 
Sradford, Milford Wharf, Strand, coal-mer- 


chant 
pale, 3. . Maidstone, hop-merchant, dealer, and 


Curgemien, T » Truro, Cornwall, linen- 
Dome, T. 'Y oxhall, Staffordshire. 


draper 
, tape-manufac- 
Dicken, T. Litchfield, cotton-spinner 
Day, i. King-street, Holborn, ewollet 
] irns, C. pte were mere 
et, H. Wilson-street, Gray’ s-in>-lane, ecow- 


keeper 
Deans W W. Threadneedle-street, wine-merchant 
Emery, C. Broomley, Woolend, Staffordshire, 





aker 
Vvision-merchant 
» grocers 
. y, B. Southwark, ron 
, G. ne C. B., Bedford-street, Strand, tin- 
wor 
Goodlake, J. and H., Upper Thameé-street, wine- 


merchants 
sg J. Mapleborough-green, Warwickshire, 
ry Aldermanbury, Postern, London, mer- 
Hart, J. Southampton, grocer 
Horton, S. Bolton, Lancashire, manufacturer 


one P. Bold, Lancashire, farmer 
Holman, W. Totnes at 


Heine, M. and W. Kewley, Manchester, appraisers 
Vor. IV. 


irming 
Emmerson, A. Torle street 


Rapin, 5 W. jun. Aston, Warwickshire, victualler 
Harvey; T Yarmouth, 7 Seay 

Jackson, D. Castle-court, Birchin-lane, 

Jarvis, H. Tottenh: mae gy ey cabtnet-anakit 
James, J. ER and worsted manu- 


i WR. T, beeper Glamorganshire, tim- 
Jackson, G, nranedow Isle of » baker 
Jones, J. and.T. Leominacer, eg Li 


Lees, L. Newton-moor 
a Ty Las, and. w. Lax, Liverpool, soap- 
ers 

Longstaff, C. be men Aeigy a merehant 

Levien, 5S. Kensi Surry, Exchange-broker 

Mate, ‘+ “Tong, Vorb, corn-dealer 

Moore, J. oe co dwainer 

Moxon, R; G xon, and J. Moxon, King- 
ston-upon-Hull, merchants 

More, J. Pye ths 

M‘ Kay, Knutsford, linen-draper 

Mill, C. ¢. C. Lower East Smithfield, as ision-dealer 

M‘Donnel, M. and J., and J. Bus Broad-street, 
merchants 

North, G. ee butcher 

Norton, R. Charlotte-street, Rathbone-place, pa- 


Purcell, J. George-street, Upper-marsh, St Mary 
Lambeth, y vietualler 

Pest, W. street, merchant 

Prosser, Ww, Hereford, — 

a ay Se Stayley-bri: ge, ignenthine, corn-factor 

Rhind, A. Lime-street, 

Robotham, T. Derby iherchant 

Ridley, T. Seaton-sluice, Northumberland, brewer 

Seoles, C. Bensington, ‘’xfordshire, baker 

Symmons, T. Strand, brass-founder 

Stanbury, J. Gloucester-terrace, Whitechapel-road, 


erocer, ler, and 
. L ‘Lowestoft, Suffolk, merchant 
Salt, M. Lane-end, Si flour-merchant 

Je anecnd, Staind, oursperchant 
Sealthospes Hl Nottingham 
Surr, J. Alderigate-street, surgeon 
x Lig’ J. Austiu-friars, 


fee eee bat ome ge 


Chester, cotton-spinner 


“ 
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Pern T. 4 ee piestahas 
The Je ‘abernacle- , Slate-merchant 
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Thwaites, W. G. Great James’-street, Bedford-row, 


dealer 
Townend, i ie 3, Worcestershire, farmer merchant 
Tuck, W. 


[Janm., 
Taylor, T. Oxford, 
Taylor, J. East Smi fy field, tobacconist 
Warght, W W. and J. y, merchants 


Watson, W. and We Eigie Love Jai 
2 a e, Love-lane, Eastcheap, 
and merchants r 


ale porter 
en ew b J. Welwyn, Herts, mealman . 
ord, J. Black-horse-yard, High Holborn, 





eee ae List of ScotcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and Sis 
ecember 1818, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Bryan, John, vintner and inn-keeper, Kilmarnock 
Cochran Davidson and Co. merchants, Glasgow, 
merchant there, the in- 


Esdon, 

Livingstone, A. and Co. merchants Glasgow, and 
Angus Livingstone and Wm Armstrong, 

— Margaret, haberdasher and merchant, Stone- 


M‘Kay, James, ay Jedbur, 
M‘Lean fees » Malcolm, su: ieeaet, and vender 
ie Glasgow 


of 
Ross, » Ww 
Spalding. ding, Robert, irit-doales, Gloag 

spiri r, Glasgow 

Suthers, lex ee Saee 
por eran IVI ENDS, 
Arrol, Walter, late merchant, Glasgow; by James 

M‘Ewan, merchant there 


Birrel, Robert, mevchanst, Kirkcaldy; by George 
Drysdale, merchant there 








‘Ewan. >» Mm 
Ford, James, of Finhaven, merchant, Montrose ; 
by ‘A. Themen. com junct town-clerk, Monttose 


» David, prberdether, G : 
lasgow ; by James 


Hamilton, God Co. who carried on business 
in Glasgow, andj in Vi = North America, who 
became insolvent in 3 by James Kerr, ac 


countant, Glasgow, 22d. cea 
ayer William, 5 and merchant, Kirkeud- 
bright by W. A. Roddan, accountant there, 


anuary 

M‘Millans, Wm and Thos, merchants, Castle-Dou- 
glas, and Wm M*Millan and Thos Millan, 
individual partners thereof; by James Lidder- 
dale, writer there, 20th January 

Oughterson, Arthur, and Co. merchants, Greenock, 
and James Oughterson, John Robertson, and John 
Robertson, -, Surviving individual partners 
thereof; by Wan Leitch, merchant, Greenock 

Robertson, John, mason and wright, Pollockshaws, 
Glasgow ; by David Kay, accountant there 

Stewart, P. and J. spirit-dealers, Glasgow; by Mr 
Harvie, Dunlop-street, there. 


— 
London, Corn Exchange, Jan. 4. | Liverpool, Jan. 1. 
5. $s. s. Wheat, sd 8 d.| ad ad 
Wheat, Red . 54 to 62|White Pease 49 to si per 70 Ibs. Rice, p.ewt. 30 0 0 
Fine..... 64to 70|Boilers .... 60to 65\\English. 11 0 to 12 3'Flour, he ewe 
Superfine . . 70 to 74|Smail Beans . 60to 62/|Scoteh | . 10 6to I) 3| p.280%b.fine59 0 to 60 0 
Foreign. .. . 56to 80/Fine.... . 64to 66)|Welch . . . 10 6 to 11 3'\—Seconds . 52 0 to 54 0 
English Wheat, 56 to 64 Tick eee « 58to 60! Irish, old, -— to — |Irishp. 2401b. 49 0 to 50 6 
Fine .. - 66to 72|Fine......60to 62\\New > "iL Oto 11 6\Ameri. . bl. 44 0 to 47 0 
Su 74to 80} Feed Oats... 25 to 29)|Dantzic - 11 6 to 12 2|—Sour do. . 34 0 to 37 0 
New.....-—to —j|Fime.... 30to 35||Wismar . - 11 6to12 2\Clover-seed, p- bush. 
ae - -+-+++50to 54]Polanddo . .30to 30!\american. 9 0to 10 0\— White . Oto 0 
++ +++54to 56|Fine.... 35t0 37 (Quebec . -90to 9 6\— Red Oto 0 
Barley... . 42to 50|Potato do. .. 52to 37)Barley, per 60 libs, \Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 
Fine.....- 56to 62/Fine..... 37to 5° | English, grind.6 6 to 6 9|English 40 0 to 43 0 
Superfine ...63to 65|Fine Flour, . 65 to 70 /Malting. .. 8 6to ¥ 6)Scotch .. . 530 to550 
Malt, .....-+ 64to 78|Seconds . . .56tc 6U\\Irish . . . 6 Oto 6 Gllrish -... 360 to 400 
. + « + 83to 87|NorthCountry 52 to 58'lScotch . . 76to 90 
Hog Pease . . 60 to 66] Bran, perq. . 12 to 15 |Poreign .". 8 Oto 0 0| Butter, Beef, Ge. 
Maple. ....67to 69\Fine Pollard . 2 to 28) Malt p.9gl- 11 6tol?2 Srputer, per ewt, & . 
\|Rye, for. . 42 0 to 44 O)Belfast . - 7 
Seeds, &c.—Dee. 29. \|Oats, per 45 Ib. Newr - - léto 0 
Se Se s. s-\|Eng- new . 4 6to4 10)Drogheda . lI2to 
Must. Brown, 15 to 22| Hempseed.. 70to — Scotch pota, 4 7 to 4 10/Cork, 3d. . 106 to% 0 
+++ 15 to 20) Linseed, crush. 60 to 70)\Foreign ..°4 0to4 6\—new,2d.. M8to 0 
Tares.... + 12to 16) New, for Seed 80 to | boon +++ 45to4 9)Beef, p. tierce 85 to 100 
Turnips . . ..12 to 20/ Ryegrass, . .10to 50 |Beans. pr qr. —— p. barrel 65 
~Red.... .—to — Clover, Red, . 55 to 120||English . . — to — /Pork, p. bri. met 
—Yellow, new —to —|— White. . 50 to 120) teioh — om as Hams, dry, « 0 
Carraway ...65to 70/Coriander .. 18 to 25/|Pease, per criar. 





Canary, . . 100 to 140! New 
New Rapeseed, £40 to £44. 


Trefoil . 14to 62)|— polling - 66 0 to 68 0} Short middles 73 to % 


a” - + 66°0 to 68 O|Long —— . 70to 


Rapeseed, per last, £0 to £0. 


Average Prices of Corn of England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 12th December 1818. 


Wheat, 70s. 0d.—Rye, Sis. at Darley, 49s. 7d.—Oats, 30s. 6d.—Beans, 52s. 6d.—Pease, 528. 5d.— 
Oatmeal, 25s. 0d.—Beer or Big, 43s. 7d. 


Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by-the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 


and Oatmeal, per Boll 


of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 ibs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 


Weeks immediately preceding the 15th December 1818. 


Wheat, 81s. 3d.—Rye, 61s. 4d.—' 65s. 4d 
5) Barley, 


36s. y 7 ww, 74s, 9d.—Pease, 72s. 10d— 


4d.—Oats, 
, 368. 7d.—Beer or Big, Os. 
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EDINBURGH.—Janvary 6. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 

¢ Ist,......41s. 6d. Ist,.0.000446. Od. Ist,......26s, Od. Ist,..+0318, Od. 

2d, ......378. 6d. 2d, coccce——S. Od. 2d, socccemmie Od. 2d, ......——s. Od. 

Bd, ...-..33s. Od. | Sd,......35s. Od. | 3d,......21s. Od. | Sd,......21s. 6d. 
Average of Wheat, £1 : 18 : 6. 


Tuesday, January 5. 

Beef (174 07. per Ib.) Os. Sd. to Os. 8d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 11d. to Os. Od. 
Mutton . - - Os. 6d. to Os. Sd. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) . . Os. 10d. to Os. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter . 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. | Butter, perlb. . . Is. 4d. to Os. Od. 
Veal . . + - + Os. Sd.to Is. Od. | Salt ditto, per stone . 23s. Od. to Os. Od. 
Pork .- - - + Os. 6d. to Os. Sd. | Dittoperlb .. . Is. 6d. to Os. Od. 
Tallow, per stone . 14s, Od. tol5s. Od. | Eggs, perdozen .. Is. Od. to Os. Od. 


HADDINGTON.—Janvary 1. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist,.....-39s. Od. | Ist,......418. Od. | Ist,......258. Od. | Ist,......246. 6d. | Ist, .....25s. Od. 
24,......378. Od. | 2d,......37s. Od. | 2d,......22s. Od. | 2d, ......218, Od. | 2d,......228. Od. 
3d, .....308- Od. etm Od. | 3d,......19s. Od. | 3d, ......18s. Od. | 3d,......19s. Od 

Average, £1: 17: 0: 2-12ths. 


Note.—The boll of wheat, beans, and pease, is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter, 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bush 
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13 Cornet W. T. Cnpimenete be Lieut. 
I. ECCLESIASTICAL. by gs yp on r 10 Nov. 
18 Liew! Coote to t. urch. 
On Thursday, the 16th of December, the Rev. iaiietont oo ae 
James Kirkwood of Kilmarnock, was ordained as- Cornet F. isbett to be Eisut.1 by Pur. 
sistant and successor to the Rev. Thomas Thom- vice Coote 
son, minister of the Relief Congregation, James’ T. Hunter to be Lieut. by 
Place, Edinburgh. vice Cruickshanks, ret. 37 do. 
G. H. Earl of Belfast to be Cornet by 
—, vice Nisbett do. 
20 L R. Nisbett, from 13 Dr. to be 
II. MILITARY. Capt: by purch. vice Synge, 25 De. 
2 Life G. Ome. and Sub-Lieut. A. M‘Innes to whines a i t. ‘ 
t . yng 14 as Irwin s fe be Cap by purch 
F. Chatfield to be Cornet and Sub-Lt. Cornet R. Rute to be Lieut. vw 
vice M‘Innes do. pureh. vice Irwin 
2 Dr. Capt. G. James to be Major by pur. Gent. Cadet Charles Wilson tobe Cor, 
vice = ames instone ec. by purch. vice Dudley, 11 Dr. 
Lieut. b ames to be Capt. by or 19 Nov. 
vice J iF.G G.W.E to be Ensign and Lieut. 
Cornet T. 7. Walker to be Lieut. by = vice Codoek 3 Dec. 
vice Jam 4F. Capt. G. Ramsay, from W. I. Rang. 
G. H. Lindsey to be Comet by pureh, to be Capt. vice Kirwan, bh. pW. ° 
vice 6 Now. 
4 Lieut. F. D. Dal tga ae aay A Lieut Ww. H. Dutton, from 85 F. to 
Chantry res. Adj. only 19 Nov. be Lieut. vice Richardson, ret. on 
at Cc W. Blundell, from 22 Dr. to be h. p. 85 F. 19 do. 
‘apt. vice Schreiber, ret. on h. p. Ensign F. A. Robinson, from 4 W. I. 
22 Dr. 26 do. R. to be Ensign, vice a ret. 
Cornet W. Clarke to be Lieut. by pur. on h. p. 4 W. 1. R. 
vice James, ret. Y do. ' 2d Lieut. A. J. Pictet, from Rifle Brig. 
Lieut. Charles Wetherall, from 22 Dr. to be Ensign, vice Pickering, me on 
to be Lieut. 4 do. hb . Rifle Brig. 2 do. 
F. Blundell, from 22 Dr. ‘o be 9 Lieut. G. Stirling to be Capt. by pur. 
Lieut. vice Schrieber, ret. = Le 4 vice » Tet. he Lécut. by pureh. 
22 Dr. Ensign ’ Scott to t. 
G. Williamson, from h. p. 12 vice Stirling 
Dr. to be Lieut. 26 do. —— C. H. Mills, from York nang. 
Cc. J. J. Arbuthnot, from 1 F. tobe Ensign, vice Elves, ret. on h. p. 
G. to be Lieut. 3 Dee York 10 do. 
Hon. H. D. Shore to be Cornet b pur. ll Lt, Col. J. P. Hunt, from h. . F. 
vice Edgell, ret. to be Lt. Col. vice Cayler, ead. 
13 Bt. Lt. Col. S. Boyse to be Lt. “Col 9 Nov. 
vice Colonel Doherty, ret- 8do. 12 Lieut. J. Jones, from 51 F. B. chs Lt. 
ees J. Doherty to Major, oa vice Walsh, ret. on h. p. 51 *. ‘ 
0. 
Lieut C. R. Bowers to be Capt. vice 929 Capt. R. Power, from 38 F. to be 
h do. Capt. vice Lewis, ret. on h.'p, 38 F. 
T- B. Tristram, from 22 Dr. 27 do. 
to be Lieut. 26 Nov. 92] —— C. Campbell, haw Sot egg 
Cornet W. A. Brown to’ be Lieut. by bye vice Major M‘Haffie, ret. 
purch, vice Nisbett 9 Dec, 26 do. 
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, from 74 F, to be 

p- 74 F. 25 do. 

1F. G.to 

be Capt. vice Bt. Major Bilt, a~ 


OF Posshal fms 61 F tobe 


—— W. Watson to be ° 
vice Bt. Muir, ret. sca 5 
Eauign 8. Be B id to be Lieut. vy 


Watson 
Maj + P.O. S , oa 
25 FP. be Gant. vice Bard » ret, 
cat Paton, from 95 F. to be Bt, 
Be Cat vie’ Gordan, ret. on 


Lieut. J. Nunn, from 58 F. to be Lt. 
vice Heatley, ret. on h. p. 58 F. 

3 Dec. 

—— J. Pillon, from h. p. to be Pay- 

master, vice Irwin, ret. on h. 

26 Nov. 

Myddleton, from 90. F. to 

he Capt. by purch. vice Warm, wet 


-J. Kerr, frome bs 3 Ceylon 
Pile. wee Paym vice Lediard, yes, 
3 Dee. 

from 96 F. to 


pe Es. roti 
be vice Wright, ret. -S 2 & 


Livut. R. Elliott*to, be bp Adgetant, vice 
Holdsworth, res. Adj 9 do. 
|, Vice Mac- 

26 do. 


Richard Collis to be 


Mahon, dead § 
Gent. Cadet W. Kerr to be by 
purch. vice Fox, W. I. Rang, 1 do. 
Lieut. N. Wilson, from 58 F. to be 
Lieut. vice M‘Doneil, ret. on h. p- 
58 F. 10 Dee. 
_ 1 a on ne py | ur. 


Pe Dott to” yo Capt. by purch 
aie Ki ‘Tin br brell to be Lieut. by 
in 
ch. vice Pratt do. 


pur 
3. As ete Ensign “—- 
vice Timbrell wP 


Lieut. S. Biddulph to be Capt. 
Ensign vrs ret. 
A. Ss. H. Mountain to be Lieut. 


iat Ss be Ensign by purch. vise 


c CET T. Poe, from Rifle > 
ae ET by pureh. vice Martin nom 


Lieut. A. Stewart to be Capt. by per 
Onl s linus, fro 4W. LR. 
R. Capt. C us, from 
o be Capt. vice T hornhill, ret. 
pawl Re 19 Nov. 
A. Grant, from African Corps, 
to be Capt. vice Lt Col. Evans, ret- 
on h. p. Afric: n Corps do. 
Gent. Cadet W. yg to ee. 
vice Robinson, ts. pure 
W. Frederick to be Ensign 
vice Varshall, ret. P 


Medical Staff. 


Bt. Dep. Ins A. L_ Emerson, M. D. 
from b. = os be Physician to the 


Dap Porveyor 3 C Crit fom be p. to 


23 Oct 
Inspec. J. Robb, M.D. to be 
"Bap t of Hosp. by Brevet, 2ohov. 
ov. 


vee wine I 
a cgi to enn. 


Exchanges. 


me: Le ag agg = 92 F. with Brey. 
eee Proctor’ from 82 F. with Major Ro- 
bertson, hs p. 6 F. 


CJen. 
ip Meats from 55 F. with Capt. Herbert, 
Puroaghon, from 9 F. with Capt. St Clair, 
os P Bateman from 5 F, with h. 
= Spearman, from 5 F. with Capt, Sebo, 
al id, from 92 F. with Capt.‘Donald: 
son, h. p. 4 rr 
ae Witte, 1 from 2 Ceylon Reg. with Brev. Maj, 
Bayley, h. p. 3 Ceylon Regt. 
» from 3 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. Goff, 


bats 


i Sam 38 P. ree. diff. with Capt, 
i” Gallows ma 100 13 Dr. with Lieut. Chambre, 
‘Ss v Watkins, from 9 F. with Lieut. M'Dermott, 
— Mackay, from 21 F. with Lieut. Spottis. 
wood, 
woke, fom, 4 A rec. diff. with Lieut. 
ais: fA liar, from 6°. rec. if with Lieut 
Pte -- ty 5 F. ree, diff. with Lieut. Pol. 
lock, h. p $5 F. 
cmap Alan, fom BR 2 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Wet sro 35 F. ree. diff. with Lieut, 
Mason, fom 82 F with Lt. Harman, h. p. 
qty) with Lieut. Clarke 
— Hage, fo 


ek 
m. 7 F. ree. diff. with Lt. Stuart, 

~ Rawlins, from 15 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, 
Meredith, 


os a 20 F. with Lt. Oakk 
“2 ce t, from 44 F, rec. diff. with L 


comet L Lord G. —Wye fom 10 Dr. with Lieut. 
Lord J. Bentinck, | F. 
Ss ~~ é ‘Dr. with Ensign Pick 
ford, 92 F. 
ay Meyrick, from 4 F. with Ensign Shipton, 
+ Ps 
Sur Job, from 5 Dr. Gds. with Surgeon Logan, 
18 Dr. 


Burton, from 4 F. with Surgeon M‘De- 
mott, h. p. 60 F. 


h. 
Short 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Major Muir, 41 P. 

Capt. Lloyd, 18 Dr. 

‘apt. y 8 Dr. 
Joerres, 20 D 


Lieut. ny il Dr. 
Cruickshanks, 18 Dr. 
il, 11 Dr. 
chal OW. I. R. 
oO. 


‘siaiatanest Cancelled. 


Lieut. — 11 Dr. 
Assistant Surgeon M‘Grigor, 13 Dr. 
Hart, h. p. 22 Dr. 


a = 
nsign Ri 
M 


Dismissed. 
Dep. Commissioner Gen. Rawlins. 

Reinstated. 
Quarter-Master Howsman, 60 F. 


Deaths. 
Colonel Braddyll, 3 Lancaster 


Mil. 
Lieut. Col. Duke, 3 Gar. Bn. De » Adjut. Gen. 
Nova Scotia ni = 4 Dec. 1818 
26 April 1818 
sine 
6 Dec. 1818 
15 do, 

elm, h. - Roxburgh F. 
» Young, Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. at Nova 
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III. NAVAL. 








Borthwick 
Ric'.ardson 
Wm Grint 
Wm og nt Puehas 


Robert Boy 

Michael Stack poole 

Francis Brace 

Hon. Geo. Barrington 
Superannuated Commanders. 
Charles Woodge 


r 
George ine I Dawe . 
Right Hon, Lord John Hay Wm Mules Henry H. Johnstone 
Const. R. Moorsom Owen Williams Right Hon. George Viscount 
Hon. Geo. John. Perceval Lieutenants. andeville 

Commanders. Thomas Soteler 
Wm D. Evance James L. Parkin Surgeons. 
Sam. Sparshott Francis Witham John Runciman 
Rich. Grant Chas. Fleet Wm Anderson 














Appointments. 
Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas F. Freemantle, to be (ommander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean. Flag-Lieut. 
John Branford. 


Rear-Admiral Edward Griffith, to be Commander-in-Chief at Halifax.-—Flag-Lieut. Ed. A. Houghton. 
[ Ships. i 


Am 








Supern. ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditte ditto 
Ditto ditto 


J Pearse 
James Bulkeley 
David Harro 

John Bendyshe 
Andrew Drew 
Thomas Townsend F 

Francis ee Rutland, ditto 


» rev. cut. 


Capt. J. '‘Battleman 
Capt. Wm Rowe 
Capt. Wm Ramsay 








vo & Nan 
Thos Marriot Orlando F. P. Lurchen 
Ed. H. Jacob R. Holmes 
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Names. 














Pat. Boyle 
Jos. Steret 
Evan aa 


James Veitch 
Thos A. Miller 
Wm Strang 
Thos Davies 
Allen M‘Laren 
Isaac Dias 
Jos. M‘Gowan 
Wm Dickson 
Alex. Wood 
Wm Cannon 
John Buist 
Wm Lane 
Philip O'Reilly 
Jos. Kerr 

Jer. Riordan 
Mat. Little 
Pat. Clarke 

J. R. Rees 

H. B. White 
George M‘Millan 
James Rae 





John Cole 
Wm Davies 


m Soad a 
aplains. 

Wm Evans 

Edward Brice 

Geo. Cuthbert 

David Lloyd 

Jas W. Maguire 

Jas Dunne 

John Kirby 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
Nov. 8. At Quebec, the lady of William Scott, 
of Wooll, ? 


28. In 
a son. 
Dec. 1. Mrs William Burn, George-street, Edin- 


burgh, a daughter. 
en) At Knowie Farm, in the county of Sussex, 


4 See cone Das iter. 
rs » eee eet ar or tok 
ai ‘At Mormond House, Mrs Gordon of Cairn- 
» & son. 
£ At Latgs, the lady of David Montgomery 
. a son. 
OT Sihe lady of Sir Thomas Troubridge, Bart. a 
son. 
7. In Frederick-street, Edinburgh, the lady of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wauchope, a = 


— AtNo Si Aieeny-ctzest, Edinburgh, Mrs Dr 


Brunton, a sti mn son. . 

8. At No 27, St Andrew’s-square, Edin! , the 
lady of Thomas Boswall, Esq. of B _* 
daughter. 

9. At Marionville, Mrs Dudgeon, a son. 

12. At Minto, Lady Minto, a son. 

13. At Castle-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Alexander, 
a son. 

— At Nottingham Place, London, the lady of 
Hugh Rose, Esq. a son. 

— At his Grace’s seat, Belvoir Castle, the Duchess 

one Al Fi he Right Honourable the 
ouse, the Rig! 
Countess of kbetdooe a pe oe me 
— At Dubton, the lady of Major Colin C. Mackay, 


a son. 
— In Jamies’ssquare, London, her Grace the 
Duchess of St 


, a son. 
15. Mrs Duff of Muirtown, a daughter. 
Ranald Mao 


Donald, os Shatin 
, : , a son. 

— At Lennoxlove, the Right Honourable Lady 
Blantyre, a son. 





1819.7] 
house, Woodslee, Dumfriesshire, the 
eit of G. 8. Elliot, Esq. of Latristoun, a son and 


heil- |. Edinburgh, Mrs Lockhart of Castlehill, 2 


96. ao General Stirling’s, Musselburgh, Mrs 
Home, a 

ke of Bally- 

atta hs Luke Bray, Esq- ee a 

tar. i Sepatiehin. that about a year back 

inci had the same good f 


MARRIAGES. 


.17. At Barmuckity, near in, Patrick 
sali age of Wentdickd, & Ann, Pan a Pater 


pen ey at the hotel of his Excellency 
the 56 itish Ambassador, Ann Blayney, ao of 


the Right a 4 Lerd Blayney, to Captain 


Jes Gordon, R. 
Chane Inverness, John ag Esq. agent for 
the British Linen company. Mary, second 
daughter of Oe late Rev vid Denoon, minister 
of 


Ror -shire. ig 
27. George Reid, senior, nughlen of the ony- 
Pe to Christian, second da Mees plate the late An- 
Cowper, ineer, oO! 
a A: pe tieburgh, th the Rev. John Glen, mi- 
nister of the Chapel of Ease, Portobello, to Sarah 
Isabella Whyt, daughter of ‘the late John Whyt, 
Esq. of Ki » Jamaica. 
= At , Hampshire, Steuart Boone 
Inglis, Esq. Southey of the 's late German 
Legion, to Sholto Charlotte, widow of Major-Gen. 
noe East India Com; Service, 
ter of the late Sir John H Pitfirrane, 


. ~ Kelso, Alexander Macd: Stran- 
Be Margaret, eldest daughter of oot Willlans Gil- 
ieoples . collector of excise. 
a == ontrose, Bo the Rev. John Dodgson, 
James Leighton, Esq. town-clerk of Montrose, to 
Isabella, second daughter of Colin Alison, Esq. 


writer there. 

8. At Cheltenham, George y, Esq. son of 
Colonel Barclay, his Majesty's Go Commissioner for 
the American atilda, only daughter 
or- 

ter of the late General Count 
Gonede 
1ington-place, Edinburgh, William 
e signet, to Margaret Ann, 
— od ag deceased Gillion M‘Laine, 


Sr Gealentle, M 
10. ws House of Hil, Mr Alexander B 
eldest daugh ter of Mr Archibald 
, House of Hill. 
11. At her father’s house, Nicolson’s-square, 
Edinburgh, Mr John Mann, eo to Miss Eli- 
zabeth, second daughter of Dr John Borthwick 


Gi 

— At Collington, Mr William Young, 
Marion Waugh, the only Fara Hm Fane, 
late Mr James Waugh, an 


— At Rossie, Geor; Esa. of f Bain- 

pao hy to Grace, anata Pao toe of! M Dun, 
ie. 

14. At Braidwood, H P. Palmer, Esq. of 

G member of the al College of Sur- 

Ferme, f2eq, Beal oo Marys fourth daughter of George 


hegeg + Forster Conolly, town- 
clerk, Anstruther, to os second aughter 
of Robert Murray, p= ng 
15. At Dumfries, Walter Ferrier, Esq. writer to 
tee signet, to Mies "Henrietta Gordon, only da 
oa the late Thomas Gordon, Esq. wine mer- 


16. At Edinburgh, Henry Meredyth Jervis 
hite . eldest son of Sir John. Jervis 
ally Ellis, county of Wexford, 
‘Ayan = late William 

“ot Pale 


Mr George yr Eilot, Jedburgh, 
to Miss Jean, Seaober of liam Bell, Esq- of 
Menslaws Lanton. 

18. At yng ® John Jameson, writer iu Ed- 
pa goer to Cecilia, inter of the late John Bett, 
Esq. of pleas omy Cupar Angus. 

an. ‘At Hee Harrow, near London, Lachlan Mackin- 

y, ae ounger of Letterfearn, to. Catharine, 
dauy _ the late Duncan Macdougall, Esq. of 
ie. 


of Anthony Aufrere, Feq. of Hoveton Hall, 
grand-da' 


to Miss 
awret the 
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609 


ee Sieamnder eats, stent 


24. At Edi 
William elsh, Esq. of Mossfennan, 
Mounier 


son of 
Tee “AT the pace of Cor i lonea 
y— Bons nen 


Hankey, private Sir T. 
Maitland, to: Mrs Caterlia Vaslamo, of the island 
ot Corfe, 


DEATHS. 


A 6. At Bombay, Lieut. trachan of 
tne pie oo corps, son of the Rev, Willison Strcchas 
of Co 
May 18. Killed in action, at the siege of Male- 
or in Kandeish, Lieutenant Thomas Davies, 
te commandin; engineer of the army of the 
Deekany 10 the dance gestae his family 


frie! 
June 2. At Cannanore, C: John Scott, As- 
sistant-Adjutant-General ‘of Madras army, and 
son of the late Francis Scott, Esq. 

4. At Salem, Madras Presidency, after a short 
illness, Charles Carpenter, Esq. commercial re- 
sident there. Mr Carpenter exercised his im 
ant office for many years, with the greatest a 
tage to the Company; and died universally re- 
gretted, as a man of e highest honour and inte- 


gri 
‘Spt. 26. At sea, on his from Savannah, 
where he had ne a fev t James Forbes, 
merchant in New On: the 8th — his oe 
illiam ; and, = ee’ 10th October, another 
John; both ha ving taken the infection, by dutiful 
attendance upon their father, who was ‘the young: 
- — of the late Dr James Forbes, physician’ in 


let. “il, At Urafirth, Shetland, Bruce 
Watson, third daughter of ham hen illiam Wat- 
son, minister of Northmavi 

Nov. 5. At Zurich, a! 92, the widow of the 
celebrated Solomon G 

14. At Aberdeen, Miss Eli Elizabeth Ramsay, daugh- 
= & the late John Ramsay, Esq, of Barra, aged 


Oe At At his house, near Kirkwall, Maleolm Laing, 


ar . 7) 
burgh, Ca; and Adjutant Geo: 
a acti is Mid ethan Neal enti a be 
22. At Perth, after a short iliness, Mr Thomas 
Whitson, writer there. 
25. At Brooklyn, after a ——s illness of RY wor 


fever, Mr John Willi lo 
in England and I reland, by the 7 peo the name of Anthony 


— At Leith, James Dennison, Esq. St Giles’- 
street, a 85. 

— At Hatfield, poragee Besssene, De. M.D. - 
con extraordin: surgeon to hi 

ajesty’s household. 7” 


— At Errol Manse, the Rev. David Dow, minis- 
ter of Errol. 

24. Mrs Jane Heriot, wife of Mr John Young, 
grocer, Candlemaker-row, Edinburgh. 
an At Edinburgh, Mr James Dow, surveyor of 

KOS. 

25. Georgiana Susan, daughter of Sir James 
Graham of Netherby, 
aimee At Allan, Ross-shire, “Charles Monro, Esq. of 
Allan. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Anne Cleghorn, wife of 
Mr James Muirhead, iter. 

— At Elgin, the Honourable Duff of Mil- 
ton, third son of William, Earl of Fife, in the 83d 


» Viscountess Killmore, of 
n Hall, in the county of Salop, and eldest 
of Lord Combermere of Combermere Abbey, 


in the Doe | of Chester. 
neg. of Png 


his house in 
burgh, Alexander Rilatien: eu 
Rosshill, near Queensferry, Mrs Ross 

Rosehill 

— At Tours, in France, after a very and 
— = Elizabeth, the wife of G. nea 
Bro’ Knockmagloch, and daughter of 
the Tate Robert Reid 


e, Esq. of Auchin-. 
harvie, Ayrshire. 


28. At Hoime-street, Kilmarnock, Mrs Bruce, 
who bore a long indisposition with cheerful and 
Christian patience, from the 16th Oct. Pat ve oy the 
day of her death. She was tapped 42 times, and 
500 Scots pints of water drawn off, a pa al- 





A oon FO 
Jb Wi myo exoae © 


~~ BE A the prime 


wife of Mr 


eal 


ithin a few raat his nae Robert, Lord 
Viscount Riisore, ae a 
Dec.1. At Lev en Lodge, Edinburgh, aa 
Hatawey, Eee, its in Leith. 
usselburgh, be ilies HH. Neleon 
3 At At Marseilles in the twenty-second 
his age, Thomas uchan, Esq. 


onset i the $4th year of his age, Mr 
vid Foggo, w was schooimaster parish 
of Tibbermuir upwards of 60 years. 

— At her father’s house at 


cocheg +h my) 
— At Lumphin ieochire, 2x samnee Hogg, 
ann 6e ta very mivanced period of 
In the 75 aed Rie eee 
pie, 3 x * tie cae Silas oan country author of 

gurrou 

ef tee Rene 
relative to the histor, of Yorkshire. 
~ Grenville-street, Brunsw Lon- 


‘Nab, widow of Captain A. M‘Nab, of 
Dundas Indiaman, 


B12 Eek 


pee 


26. tn a 8 of apoplexy, Captain Willan Ra, e 
18. At Elizabeth Maitland G 4 8 
daughter of the late hit Girvan, suite of tase 


a as Lad wi 
ee y Hay, widow of Sir Aiey. 


unean, Pri 
19 At Eainbed Mee ‘Balfo 
. rs 
the Rev. Dr ae Mie a ee 
Edin! Janet worry sb da 
ee as aged 16 m ge 
— At his house in Tobago-street © Edinbeiigh, 
= James Marsliall, builder, and tacksman of Red- 
m At her house, Mrs Jane Davie, wife of An. 
drew Morris, Esq. and fourth daughter of the late 
Davie, Esq. of (vavieside. 
22. At Gayfield- realy, er a Mr Joha 
At fis house in Gayfel Mickey 
in Gayfield- sure, 
Mr David Skae, builder i Edi oe 
23. At Stoekbridge, near ‘ainba James 


Syme, Esq. 
Lately—In Galway, a $j Miss Elizabeth 
pte » proprietress “ The Connaught 
lourval” newspaper. 
At Blairston, Mr Adam M‘Intosh, at the ab 
vanced of 102. 
Ba — 8 Grieve, wife of Mr Hugh Grieve, 
Mrs Jane Hardie, — of Mr Wm Dalrymple, 


merchant, 
In Wickhametreet, Portsea, in the 113th year 
of his age, Thomas Bolwell, a native of that town, 
He formerly, during many years, sold water shai 
age had tncapanttated Tim for that employ, be het 
age him for that em; 
ae ae of wood on cua 

p to his last moments; he 
would aA y sear to the total eclipse of the 
sun, on the 22d OF April 1715, of which event he 
ever retained a perfect recollection. He was mats 
ried ane wife 80 years, who died in the 101s 


year age. 

At Everton, Liverpool, Alexander Taylor, M.D. 
formerly of Paish 

At Se ny Francis Classon, Esq. 
of a nn, barrister at ue au 

t Worcester, aged 91, Mr Jasper Debrissay,’ 
merly an Officer in the 4th dragoons. He carried 
bey 7 colours at the battle of Culloden in 1745, 
itenant-colonel Charles Duke, 
tnkgenenal to the forces serving under the 
» Nova Scotia 

At Dungannon Park, Ireland, in the 99th yeat 
of his age, Lord Viscount Northland, a governor 
and eustos rotulorum of the re of ‘Tyrone, and 
a for ireland. “ He is succeeded 
in s eldest son, the Hon, 


island of Trinidad, Frederick T. Lynch, 

. M.D. a native of Limerick, but many veafs 
on that island, where his ‘great pr 

abilities and accomplished manners, procured him 

ee: esteem and yespect of the entire settlement, 

nd in September fast, his widow, an amiable and 


ot William ten Wea 
: Be Fai 
= nang George Wilson Meudley, 
sg, well known as the biogra; ve of Dt Paley, 
the anther of ** Memoirs sidney.’ 
the “ritish vessel Angell, a> or 
onuaue while on her 

Good Hope tu the Isle of France, pan ot 
strong, Esq sq. !ate American consulat Teneriffe, aud 
amils, consisting of Mrs Armstrong, seven 

children, two ria ty and servants. 

At London, the lady of Gener:l Sir C. Grant. 








